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PREFACE. 


The  Story  of  Kentucky  is  no  less  exact  history  because  of  its 
somewhat  romantic  air.  Where  a character  hitherto  unknown 
in  history  is  introduced,  it  has  always  been  drawn  from  real  life, 
with  only  such  unimportant  changes  as  name,  residence,  and  the 
occasional  borrowing  of  incident  from  the  lives  of  others  among 
the  great  crowd  of  imknovvn  and  unsuiig.”  x\nd,  in  a certain 
sense,  are  not  these  as  much  a part  of  their  times  and  country 
as  those  whom  ambition  and  self-assertion,  as  often  as  excep- 
tional merit,  have  served  to  bring  into  prominence?  There  are 
shadows  ; but  none  unwarranted  by  the  truth  as  I have  seen  it, 
and  none  questioned  by  the  two  historical  authorities  who  care- 
fully examined  the  manuscript  and  proofs  — one  a literary  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Historical  Society  at  Louisville,  the  “ Filson 
Club.” 

I had  no  thought  of  writing  a Preface  ; it  seems  a rather  per- 
sonal, egotistic  proceeding;  but.  since  I am  requested  to  write 
one,  I might  as  well  speak  the  thoughts  that  are  in  my  mind, 
and  express  my  pleasure  in  the  recent  renewal  of  literary  inter- 
est in  Kentucky,  even  though  that  means  a good  deal  of 
criticism,  just  and  unjust.  Since  the  passing  away  of  the  pic- 
turesque pioneer  with  his  tales  of  adventure,  Kentucky  seems 
to  have  presented  little  temptation  to  the  poet,  dramatist  and 
story-writer.  And  the  flying  tourist  scans  the  uninviting  fields 
■d  mg  his  way — ( especially  certain  sections  of  Eastern  Ken- 
l icky  ) — in  cherished  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  he  sees  no 
more  of  the  real  Kentucky  than  he  sees  of  great  cities  under 
similar  circumstances.  The  typical  Kentuckian  is  scarce'y  less 
a'o.Tse  to  the  railroad  as  a feature  of  his  landscape  than  Ruskin, 
and  is  far  more  active  m keeping  it  out.  lli<  home  is  not  on 
the  highway,  but  hidden  away  among  cliistoririg  forest  trees. 
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PREFACE. 


Usually  it  is  the  shiftless  and  unthrifty  who  stand  staring  at  the 

train. 

To  the  distinguished  writer  (equally  loved  in  this  State  as  in 
others  who  wonders  why  this  stately  land  ” has  not  yet 
produced  a crop  of  men  to  match’';  and  who  suggests  that 
“more  than  fertile  soil  is  needed  to  produce  great  men,”  1 
would  like  to  say  that,  in  most  things,  it  takes  more  than  a 
passing  glance  to  detect  unusual  force — especially  mentaf 
force  — and  more  than  ordinary  stress  to  discover  it.  Though 
a contented  people  make  no  remarkable  record,  the  men  and 
women  of  Kentucky  contribute  more  than  is  realized  to  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  their  country. 

Be  not  deceived.  This  Commonwealth,  standing  serene  and 
unpretentious  amidst  the  august  group  of  Sister  States,  wears 
Heaven's  smile,  even  down  to  the  outermost  hem  of  her  wood- 
land borders;  the  dignity  of  independence,  the  simple  grace  of 
strength  is  in  her  poise  ; she  is  no  mean  member  of  the  National 
Household.  Not  so  rich  as  some,  yet  carefully  clothing  and 
housing  not  only  her  own  poor,  but  the  stricken  of  other  less 
fav'ored  lands.  Not  so  learned  as  some,  yet  with  far-reaching 
glance  and  active  brain,  quick  to  see  favorably  and  to  decide 
justly.  Less  tiuent  in  speech  than  action  ; less  ready  to  dream 
of  noble  deeds  than  to  do  them  ; with  willing  hands,  unenvious 
heart,  and  “ample,  flowing,  hospitable  ways”;  “stretching  out 
her  hands”  to  rich  as  well  as  poor;  in  her  tongue  the  law  of 
kindness  — surely  “ strength  and  honor  are  her  clothing  ; and 
she  shall  rejoice  in  time  to  come.” 
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TUB  STORY  OF  KENTUCKY 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  PIONEER. 

T was  in  the  fall  of 
1774.  The  first  omi- 
nous rumble  of  the 
American  revolu- 
tion was  just  begin- 
ning to  be  heard; 
people  were  growing 
restless  and  mio;ratorv, 
and  Edmund  Cabell, 
the  son  of  a well-to-do 
Virginia  gentleman,  ran  away  from  home.  His 
pur[)ose  was  to  join  himself  to  Lord  Dunmore’s 
army  in  its  expedition  against  the  Indians  gath- 
ered in  force  at  Pittsburg.  Young  Cabell  was 

o o 

only  nineteen;  he  was  the  third  son,  and  not  the 
favorite  ; hence  he  felt  himself  justified  in  taking 
his  fortune  into  his  own  hands. 

He  was  by  no  means  handsome  or  graceful  : he 
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THE  PIONEER. 


had  neither  the  easy  address  of  his  father  nor  his 
two  elder  brothers.  He  cared  little  for  dress,  and 
despised  the  formalities  of  the  society  by  which  he 
was  surrounded.  fiis  brilliant  father  considered 
him  dull,  and  rarely  ever  mentioned  his  name 
except  to  make  some  sarcastic  remark  on  his 
appearance.  His  dainty  mother,  a descendant  of 
those  wandering  cavaliers,  the  refugee  courtiers 
of  the  unfortunate  Kin 2:  Charles’s  court,  often 

o 

wondered  plaintively  why  so  much  blue  blood 
made  so  poor  a showing. 

Even  his  English  tutor,  seeing  him  reading  at 
random  instead  of  studying  his  lessons,  and  spend- 
ing: his  leisure  in  hunting:  and  hobnobbing:  with 

o o o 

backwoodsmen  and  adventurers,  had  no  thought  of 
the  noble  ideal  of  life,  the  heroic  longings,  hidden 
beneath  that  rugged  exterior.  And  his  lively 
brothers  would  have  greeted  any  expression  of  his 
high-flown  aspirations  with  shouts  of  derision. 

Yet  he  was  not  one  to  pass  through  life  un- 
noticed, nor  to  pass  anywhere  without  comment. 
Not  that  he  wished  to  attract  the  attention  which 
to  him  meant  criticism ; but  tliere  was  a real 
strengtli  in  the  irregular  phvsiognomy  of  this  Vir- 
ginia lad  that  was  bound  to  make  itself  felt.  This 
could  be  seen  by  one  who  carefully  studied  tlie 
noticeable  face  with  its  large  aquiline  nose.  Its 
prominent  cheek  bones,  and  the  keen,  resolute 
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THE  PIOEEER. 


gray  eyes,  in  which  not  unfrequently  shone  a 
hostile  light. 

lulmund  considered  himself  as  hardly  used  by  his 
own  family  as  well  as  by  Fate.  But  his  crowning 
misfortune  resulted  from  a sudden  and  strange 
infatuation  conceived  for  one  of  Lord  Dunmore’s 
lovely  and  accomplished  daughters.  A keen  ob- 
server of  human  faces,  he  was  not  long  in  discover- 
ing himself  an  object  of  secret  amusement  to  the 
sfiiilinu'  Ladv  Ausfusta.  He  saw  that  even  she 
was  helping  to  make  him  a subject  of  ridicule  to 
the  crowd.  With  a heart  bursting;  with  mortihca- 
tion  and  rage  he  turned  his  back  on  all  the  gay 
company  gathered  about  his  father's  home,  rushed 
to  his  room,  and  hastily  packing  a knapsack,  that 
night  rode  after  the  army.  And  as  he  galloped  off 
he  registered  a vow  never  to  come  back  until  he 
had  become  a great  and  distinguished  man. 

The  war  was  soon  over,  and  Lord  Dunmore 
leading  his  little  army  toward  home,  leaving  the 
Indians  apparently  humbled  and  willing  to  live 
in  j)eace  with  their  white  neighbors.  But  Cabell 
>taid  behind ; he  had  not  yet  distinguished  himself; 
his  vow  was  not  yet  redeemed.  He  remained 
that  winter  at  Fort  Pitt,  spending  the  most  of  his 
time  in  hunting.  Through  the  winter  he  heard 
a good  deal  about  a beautiful  country  down  the 
Ohio,  where  the  tall  and  stately  forests  were 
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almost  free  from  the  under2;rowth  which  so  much 
interfered  with  the  huntincf  around  Fort  Pitt. 

•Ej 

The  spirit  of  adventure  took  possession  of  him. 

.A  party  of  surveyors,  who  had  been  sent  out 
by  the  Governor  of  Virginia  to  survey  the  lands 
granted  to  soldiers  in  the  war  as^ainst  the  French, 
had  brouo'ht  back  wonderful  accounts  of  the  new 

O 

country.  Daniel  Boone  and  his  brother  had  spent 
many  months  there  hunting,  and  had  now  gone 
back  with  the  intention  of  settling  in  this  new 
region.  Simon  Kenton,  a young  man  who  had 
taken  active  part  in  the  Dunmore  war,  had  told 
such  wonderful  tales  of  the  “cane-land  ” where  the 
turkeys  were  so  plentiful,  and  of  the  “salt-licks” 
where  the  deer  and  elk  came  in  great  droves,  that 
evervbodv  was  wild  to  go  to  “ Cane-tuck-ee.” 

In  their  treaty  with  Lord  Dunmore,  then  Gov- 
ernor of  X^irginia,  the  Indians  had  relinquished  all 
claim  to  this  beautiful  country.  It  had  been  for 
generations  their  choice  hunting-ground  ; there 
Northern  and  Southern  tribes  had  met  in  conflict, 
and  over  its  fair  expanse  had  been  fought  so  many 
fierce  battles  that  it  was  called  the  “ dark  and 
bloody  ground.”  None  dared  to  settle  in  that 
murderous  region  lest  the  ghosts  of  the  slain  braves 
should  take  \'engeance  u|)on  them.  Since  the 
treaty  a company  of  white  men,  having  no  fear  of 
tlie  ghostly  warriors  that  were  said  to  guard  it. 
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uMi,  under  the  management  of  Judge  Henderson 
of  North  Carolina,  purchased  of  the  Cherokees, 
(or  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  the  greater 
nortion  of  the  country  called  “ Cane-tuck-ee,”  and 
r\ad  !U)\v  gone  on  to  take  possession. 

Cabell  went  with  none  of  these  parties ; but,  on 


the  tenth  of  April,  1775,  in  company  with  an  old 
Imn ter  for  whom  he  had  formed  a friendship,  he 
>et  out  for  the  “hunter’s  paradise,”  “Old  Mon- 
tuouths”  early  ambition,  long  quenched  in  the 
tTKjrass  of  easy  things,  quickly  revived  under  coiv 
tact  with  Cabell’s  vivid  energy  ; and  the  old 


THE  PIONEER. 
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hunter's  experience  in  wood-craft  was  of  great  ad-  i 
vantage  to  the  young  man.  They  carried  blankets,  i 
a buckskin  over-jacket  for  protection  against  rain, 
a small  quantity  of  bread,  and  a good  supply  of  ■■ 
ammunition.  No  one  cares  how  “ Old  Mon- 
mouth ” looked ; but  Cabell,  who  was  tall  and  i 
muscular,  wore  a dark-blue  hunting-shirt  with  a i 
belt  at  the  waist,  buckskin  breeches,  with  leggins 
buttoned  closely  from  the  knee  down  to  his  stout 
boots,  and  a dark,  narrow-brimmed  hat  of  the 
fashion  worn  in  those  days.  j 

All  through  the  rugged  country  of  Western  Vir-  i 
ginia  they  kept  well  together ; but  after  they  had  I 
crossed  the  Big  Sandv  River  and  advanced  farther  i 
and  farther  into  the  beautiful  and  luxurious  country  | 
be\'ond  it,  the  spirit  of  daring  grew  upon  them  ; j 
they  forgot  all  about  the  Indians  and  began  to  i 
relax  their  usual  vigilance.  i 

One  day,  starting  in  pursuit  of  a wounded  deer.  | 
which  led  him  a long  chase  before  it  fell,  Cabell  i 

discovered  that  he  was  beyond  the  hearing  of  his  ? 

companion.  He  called  aloud  ; he  fired  his  gun  ; but 
all  in  vain.  There  came  neither  answering  shot 
nor  shout.  After  a fruitless  searching  of  several 

o 

anxious  hours,  hunger  drove  him  back  to  his 
quarry.  He  skinned  and  flayed  tlie  deer  and  car- 
ried away  with  him  meat  enough  to  serve  for 
several  meals  ; then,  after  several  more  hours  of 
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w.uulcring,  he  gave  over  the  search  as  night  came 
iMi.  struck  a fire,  roasted  his  meat,  and  ate  a 
pc.irtv  meal.  W'earied  with  the  fatigues  of  the 
uav,  he  wrapped  himself  in  his  blanket,  threw 
riim'^elf  upon  the  ground  and  slept  soundly  until 
interning. 

A.-,  soon  as  he  had  breakfasted  he  resumed  the 
-carch  for  his  companion,  but  with  no  better 
success.  He  had  lost  the  trail.  The  second 
nii/hr,  as  he  was  about  to  strike  a fire,  the  tinkle 
c>f  a bell  fell  on  his  ears.  Hastily  gathering  up 
his  possessions  and  moving  cautiously  in  the 
direction  of  the  sound,  he  came  upon  a horse 
grazing  in  an  open  space. 

Cabelhs  feelings  at  titis  sight  are  more  easily 
imagined  than  described.  He  knew  that  when 
Indians  were  bound  upon  any  desperate  expedition 
th»"y  left  their  horses  behind  — belled,  if  possible, 
is  an  assistance  in  finding  them  when  needed 
again.  The  savages,  he  concluded,  had  doubt- 
less captured  his  friend  the  old  trapper  and  were 
iU'W  not  far  away;  for  aught  he  knew  they  might, 
at  this  very  moment,  be  lurking  in  the  shadowv 
Wfiocis  al)out  him.  He  keenly  felt  the  peril  of 
k‘S  position.  But,  though  young  ar.d  inexperi- 
enced, his  courag;e  did  not  desert  him.  He  crept 
•nto  a thicket  close  by,  and  drawing  together  the 
’■•.inches  beliind  hirn,  lay  down  to  await  develop- 
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ments.  Night  fell,  and  still  that  little  bell  tinkled 
on;  and  still  Cabell  lay  motionless  in  his  am- 
bush. His  limbs  ached  with  fatigue;  his  eyes 
were  strained  with  watching,  but  he  did  not  relax 
his  vigilance  ; he  knew  that  the  least  movement 
might  bring  down  upon  him  the  savage  foe. 

How  slowly  that  long  night  passed  away  ! How 
vividly  rose  before  him  the  peace  and  comfort  of 
his  home,  far  away ! For  the  first  time  he  realized 
how  easy  had  been  his  lot.  Everything  had  been 
provided  for  him ; there  had  been  no  irksome  tasks 
to  perform  ; there  had  come  nothing  to  make  him 
afraid. 

But  the  longest  night  must  end  at  last,  and  at 
dawn  Cabell  fell  asleep.  In  his  dreams  he  tho  ught 
he  heard  the  sound  of  horses’  feet.  The  noise 
awoke  him.  It  was,  indeed,  that  ominous  sound: 
a mounted  party  of  Indians  were  passing  close  to 
his  covert.  Cabell  gave  one  glance  of  horror,  then 
closed  his  eyes,  lest  their  excited  gleam  should 
betray  him.  fie  saw  that  one  side  of  the  foremost 
Indian's  face  was  painted  red,  the  other  side  black; 
the  head  was  closely  shaven,  except  where  on  the 
top  a few  bristling  hairs  were  interwoven  with  a 
bunch  of  colored  feathers.  Cabell  saw  nothing 
else  distinct!}' ; he  could  not  tell  whether  “ Old 
Monmouth  ” was  with  them  or  not. 

When  he  looked  again  the  party  was  gone,  except 
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one  of  the  warriors,  however,  who  lingered  to  fasten 
the  carcass  of  a deer  across  the  horse  which  had 
grazed  near  the  watchful  pale-face  all  that  night. 
Not  succeeding  to  his  satisfaction,  the  warrior 
threw  it  down  again,  and  cutting  off  a piece  of  the 
venison,  set  about  making  a fire  to  cook  it. 

When  Cabell  saw  the  Indian  roasting  his  own 
nK‘at  so  peacefully,  with  gun  and  tomahawk  both 
resting  against  a tree,  his  hunger  and  weariness 
got  the  better  of  his  judgm.ent,  “ Are  we  not  all 
of  one  family?”  he  said.  His  mind  was  quickly 
made  up ; creeping  out  of  his  thicket  he  pro- 
ceeded. with  many  demonstrations  of  friendliness, 

' j 

to  join  his  red  brother. 

At  first  the  Indian  appeared  startled  and  sus- 
picious ; but  as  Cabell  continued  his  signs  of 
peace,  the  red-man  seemed  to  acquiesce,  and 

motioned  his  unexpected  guest  to  help  himself. 

It  is  the  white  people  who  are  to  -blame,”  thought 
Cabell,  as  he  cut  off  a generous  slice  of  venison, 

taking  care,  however,  to  keep  one  eye  on  his  host. 

“ How  easily  this  poor  Indian  was  conciliated.” 

While  Cabell  was  broiling  his  meat  the  Indian 
liusied  himself  with  gathering  up  sticks  to  replenish 
the  fire.  Cabell  was  naturally  a keen  observer,  and 
while  there  was  no  thought  of  hostility  in  his 

inind,  he  was  not  too  intent  on  his  cooking  to 
note  his  companion’s  every  motion.  A sudden 
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movement  startled  him;  looking  up  he  had  just 
time  to  dodge  the  Indian’s  tomahawk  which  came 
whirling  toward  him,  and  to  brace  himself  for  a 
desperate  conrlict.  The  struggle  was  short  and 
fierce  ; but  unexpected  strength  came  to  the  Vir- 
ginia lad  in  his  need,  and  when  the  combatants 
fell  to  the  earth,  the  savage  was  beneath.  In 
another  instant  the  white  man  had  seized  his 
knife  and  buried  it  in  his  antagonist’s  breast. 

With  a cry  of  anguish  the  Indian  relinquished 
his  hold  and  looked  up  beseechingly  into  Cabell’s 
face.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  young  man 
turned  away  with  a sickening  feeling  of  remorse. 
“ God  have  mercy  on  this  poor  heathen’s  soul,” 
was  the  earnest  cry  of  his  heart.  “ I would  have 
been  a brother  to  him,  but  he  would  not.” 

He  took  the  Indian’s  tomahawk  and  due  a 
grave  and  buried  him.  He  covered  the  grave 
with  leaves  and  brush,  and  then,  gathering  up  his 
own  belongings,  left  the  place,  fie  pitied  more 
than  he  blamed  his  dead  foeman.  Doubtless,  he 
thought,  this  poor  savage  has  learned  his  duplicitv 
from  the  whites ; for  alas,  too  many  white  men 
have  played  the  traitor. 

When  he  had  gone  a few  rods  he  suddenly 
thiOught  of  “ Old  Monmouth.”  Could  he  desert 
his  old  friend  in  a time  of  danger,  even  to  save 
his  own  life  } ,\s  he  returned,  glancing  keenlv 
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around  him,  his  eye  fell  on  a slip  of  paper  on  the 
ground.  He  remembered  that  he  had  provided 
liis  friend  with  the  paper,  and  also  a pencil  of  red 
'*  keel.”  It  was  indeed  the  old  trapper's  rudely 
scrawled  message.  “ Beware,”  it  ran  ; “ Ingines  is 
in  the  woods.  I kin  make  frens  and  git  ’em  to  go 
tords  the  fort,  doan’t  tri  to  cum  bak,  kep  rite  on.” 

Desperate  as  was  the  situation,  Cabell  could 
scarcely  forbear  smiling.  “ Poor  old  Monmoutln” 
he  thought,  “ always  swamped  in  the  hard  places. 
Pver  since  the  bread  gave  out,  he  has  longed  after 
civilization.  A noble  soul,  but  not  faultless  in  his 
spelling.” 

The  familiar  tinkle  of  a bell  again  reminded  him 
of  the  horse.  Going  back  he  secured  the  animal, 
removed  the  bell,  and  provided  himself  with  a 
large  slice  of  the  venison,  knowing  it  would  be 
hazardous  to  fire  his  gun  again  in  that  vicinitv. 
He  mounted  the  horse  and  rode  swiftly  away. 
“Old  Monmouth”  had  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  return  to  the  fort  now.  Otherwise,  in  his  lone- 
liness and  horror  he  might  have  been  tempted  to 
retreat.  But,  if  the  Indians  had  gone  that  way, 
safety  he  knew  lay  in  the  other  direction. 

He  traveled  steadily  for  two  days  and  nights, 
breaking  the  trail  in  the  numerous  streams  by 
going  some  distance  in  the  water;  eating  his 
meat  uncooked,  lest  the  tell-tale  smoke  reveal  his 
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whereabouts ; taking  every  precaution  to  escape 
pursuit. 

After  the  first  few  days  of  vigilance,  these  days 
of  loneliness  were  not  without  their  recompense; 
for  Cabell  was  young  and  hopeful  and  possessed  of 
a passionate  love  for  nature.  The  farther  he  went 
the  more  secure  he  felt,  for  he  recalled  the  promise 
made  to  Lord  Dunmore  bv  old  Cornstalk,  Chief 
of  the  Shawanese,  at  the  Point  Pleasant  treaty. 
There  should  be,  said  this  celebrated  chieftain,  no 
more  war  on  the  whites  in  Cane-tuck-ee.”  He 
had  said  too  that  six  of  his  men  were  then  in  that 
country  and,  not  knowing  of  the  treaty,  might 
attack  the  whites  ; if  they  were  killed,  no  one,  he 
declared,  should  suffer  for  it.  These  men  whom 
Cabell  had  seen  were  doubtless  the  ones  to  whom 
Cornstalk  referred.  The  chances  of  meeting  some 
of  the  numerous  settlers  who  had  (rone  into  that 

O 

country  early  in  the  spring,  was,  he  was  certain, 
much  greater  than  that  of  again  running  into  the 
little  band  of  Indians. 

The  deep  forests  through  which  he  passed,  — 

“The  nodd’ng  horror  of  whose  shadv  brow' 

Threats  the  forlorn  and  wandering  pai^senger,”  — 

filled  him  with  a sort  of  awe  ; but  it  was  nearer 
akin  to  delight  than  dread.  The  swift  rustle  of 
some  frightened  animal  did  not  startle  him  ; the 
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only  foe  he  dreaded  was  stealthy  footed.  Nature 
trailed  her  royal  robes  through  these  woods  and 
<dades,  broidered  with  most  exquisite  flowers.  Was 
all  this  stateliness  and  grandeur  intended  merely 
to  adorn  an  Indian  hunting-ground  ? Could  any 
one  question  the  white  man’s  right  to  an  honest 
purchase  of  these  fertile  acres  from  the  savage, 
who  made  so  poor  a use  of  them? 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth  day  the  darken- 
skv  seemed  to  bode  a coming  storm.  Turning 
his  horse  loose  in  an  open  glade  Cabell  proceeded 
to  construct  a camp  on  the  hillside  overlooking  it. 
A niche  between  two  rocks,  roofed  over  with 
sticks  and  bark  and  moss  until  impervious  to  rain, 
and  with  an  impenetrable  doorway  of  brush,  made 
a fortress  to  defy  any  ordinary  marauder. 

He  was  soothed  to  sleep  that  night  by  a saturna- 
lian  din  of  howling  wolves  and  screeching  cata- 
mounts,  that  might  have  unnerved  a maturer  man. 
They  had  come  in  quest  of  the  choice  bits  of  veni- 
son which  he  had  swung  to  the  branches  of  a tree. 
f )nce  he  awoke  in  the  night,  and  from  the  howl- 
ing  and  growling,  the  spitting  and  snapping  and 
crunching  of  bones,  he  concluded  that  a general 
massacre  was  going  on  outside;  but  he  turm'd 
o\er  on  his  deerskin  couch  and  dropped  off  to 
sleep  again.  Next  morning  there  were  no  traces 
of  the  wassailers,  exce})t  a few  fragments  of  fur  ; 
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there  were  no  tretces  of  the  venison  either.  It  was 
raining  sharply,  and  as  there  was  no  breakfast  wait- 
ing, Cabell  sank  back  on  his  couch  and  was  soon 
asleep  again. 

When  he  awoke,  the  rain  had  ceased,  the  sky 
was  clear.  He  pushed  aside  the  brush  and  was 
about  to  step  forth  when  a moving  figure  on  the 
plain  below  caught  his  eye.  A horseman  approached 
rapidly  to  where  his  horse  was  grazing,  threw  a 
halter  round  its  neck  and  retreated  as  rapidly  as  he 
came.  Horrors!  The  Indians  had  found  his  trail, 
and  were  evidently  confident  of  his  capture,  else 
they  would  never  have  shown  themselves  so  openly. 
The  fellow  fled  with  his  prize  as  if  expecting  in- 
stant pursuit;  but  that  was  a ruse,  of  course,  to 
draw  him  out. 

The  horse  which  Cabell  brought  from  home  had 
been  so  severely  wounded  on  the  battle-field  that 
he  hired  a soldier  to  kill  it.  But  he  had  become 
attached  to  this  one  and  felt  almost  as  much 
discomfited  by  its  loss  as  by  the  presence  of  the 
Indians. 

.As  he  stood  peering  indignantly  over  his  screen, 
a faint  rustle  in  the  bushes  caused  him  to  draw 
back  cjuickly.  And  while  he  crouched,  watching,  a 
long,  lithe  panther  crept  out  of  the  thicket,  sniff- 
ing inquisitively  in  the  air,  as  if  to  say:  “ Fe,  fi, 
fo,  fum,  I smell  the  blood  of  an  Kncrli^hmun  ! ” 
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She  looked  innocent  enough.  If  Cabell  had  not 
known  the  beast  he  might  have  thought  from  the 
gentle  tread,  the  large,  mild-eved  gaze,  that  the  creat- 
ure had  been  maligned.  Fortunately,  she  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  dying  horseman  below;  her  curiosity 
was  aroused,  and  she  set  off  down  the  hill  at  a 
brisk  trot. 

As  both  his  enemies  had  gone  west  Cabell  now 
turned  his  face  southward,  leaving  as  distinct  a trail 
in  the  soft  earth  and  tender  grass  as  the  poorest 
Indian  or  panther  could  want.  It  was  about  one 
o'clock,  and  he  had  eaten  nothing  since  the  night 
before.  Plenty  of  game  about  him,  but  the  first 
^hot  would  bring  down  the  Indians,  and  Cabell  was 
not  ready  yet  to  risk  his  life  for  food. 

Days  of  weary  wandering  through  the  woods 
ensued ; now  south,  now  west,  he  went,  searching 
dil  igently  for  traces  of  the  settlers ; living  on  roots 
and  leaves,  growing  daily  weaker,  more  lonely  and 
desperate,  until  at  length  he  sank  down  exhausted, 
scarce  caring  if  he  never  rose  again.  W'as  the 
dream  of  life  to  end  like  this  — scalped  by  Indians 
and  devoured  bv  wolves  — the  fiendish  ghouls  even 
then  slinking  with  hideous  patience  on  his  track 

How  long  he  lay  there  he  never  knew;  but  in 
those  hours  of  agonized  introsj'jection  he  grew 
acquainted  with  his  own  soul,  in  all  its  majesty  and 
all  its  weakness. 
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Before  me  as  I write  lie  three  bits  of  paper;  yel- 
low, crumpled  and  time-worn.  Strange  how  these 
fragments  have  escaped  destruction  all  these  years, 
to  furnish  us  a glimpse  into  the  soul  of  that  past 
which,  with  all  our  books,  is  little  more  to  us  than 
a ofravevard.  Have  we  not  read  all  about  those 
old  pioneers  ? Of  their  fighting  and  eating  and 
sleeping  and  fighting  again  — with  an  occasional 
hour  in  the  corn-field.^  What  thoughts  had  they 
except  of  purely  practical  concern  for  the  neces- 
saries of  bodily  existence } Well,  here  are  these 
bits  of  paper,  written  weeks  apart ; the  unpre- 
meditated outpourings  of  a heart  as  susceptible  to 
noble  or  tender  impressions  as  one  might  find  among 
the  cultivated  youth  of  the  present  day.  On  the 
back  of  the  first  paper  (which  is  entirely  without 
punctuation)  is  a measured  plan  of  Cabell’s  route 
through  the  wilderness ; on  the  written  side  this : 


‘‘  O though  most  holy  and  righteous  Lord  God  of  heaven 
and  earth  have  mercy  on  me  and  help  me  to  see  the  truth  and 
confess  it  and  grant  me  repentance  and  forgiveness  for  I feel 
that  I have  sinned  in  forsaking  my  father  and  mother  in  anger 
and  help  me  that  I may  make  amends  for  thou  art  mighty  and 
able  to  help  the  poor  aftllcted  that  look  to  thee  O Lord  cause 
thy  fear  to  be  always  before  my  eyes  and  thy  love  in  my  heart 
to  constrain  me  from  evil  f have  been  forgetful  of  thv  inercys 
and  my  poor  heart  is  hardened  but  have  mercy  on  me  according 
to  thy  loving  kindness  for  th\'  great  names  sake.” 
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File  next  paper  is  but  an  echo  of  the  Litany, 
written  in  loneliness  and  peril,  from  that  strange 
nvcil  of  the  human  soul  to  giv^e  utterance  to  the 
emotions  which  overpower  it.  And  on  the  third, 
vrilowwiih  the  years,  stands  this  solemn  invocation 
to  ihe  only  power  by  which  the  soul  of  man  is  held 
steadfast  in  a time  of  strong  temptation  : . 

*'0  LORD  GOD  of  Abraham  Isaac  and  of  Jacob  have  m^rcy 
un  me  and  eniiten  my  mind  with  the  knowledge  of  that  which 
^ best  suited  to  my  condition  and  enable  me  to  establish  the 
rule  of  temperance  in  all  things  and  to  observe  and  practice 
that  rule.” 

Were  ever  such  earnest  petitions  put  up  in  vain  ? 
But  deliverance  seldom  comes  at  once.  Often  the 
^oul  is  thrown  into  still  sorer  straits.  If  you  have 
>t(3od  the  test  of  the  fining-pot  perhaps  you  are 
even  worthy  of  the  furnace. 

Cabell  arose,  feeling  much  comforted;  and  when, 
a few  rods  farther,  he  came  upon  a distinct  trail, 
or  horseway,  so  evidently  cut  by  white  men  that  it 
>eemed  like  an  immediate  answer  to  his  prayer, 
I'-e  f(‘lt  as  if  deliverance  were  at  hand.  As  he 
{JUshed  briskly  forward  he  fancied  now  and  then 
that  he  heard  the  faint  crackling  of  bushes  close 
behind  him.  He  kept  looking  back  uneasily,  and 
at  last  stopped,  determined  to  have  it  out  with  his 
''tealthy  enemy  before  night  came  on,  when  the  ani- 
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mal  would  have  decidedly  the  advantage.  He  had 
only  a few  minutes  to  wait,  when  an  immense  wild- 
cat came  out  of  the  bushes  and  stood  staring  at 
him.  He  had  heard  of  the  power  of  the  human 
eye  over  animals,  and  stared  back  as  steadily;  but 
the  fierce  eyes  grew  fiercer,  the  hair  rose  on  its 
back  and  the  bushy  tail  began  to  wag  menacingly. 
There  was  nothimx  to  do  but  shoot  the  animal,  if 
it  brought  the  whole  Shawenee  tribe  down  on  him. 
But  first  he  must  prepare  for  a fierce  battle  should 
his  first  shot  prove  futile,  for  the  American  wild- 
cat is  even  more  savage  than  the  panther.  He 
loosened  his  knife  in  its  sheath  and  slowly  raised 
his  rifle.  When  sure  of  his  aim  he  pulled  the 
trigger;  the  animal  gave  a wild  leap  into  the  air 
and  fell  to  the  earth,  where  it  continued  to  Rounder 
furiously.  Another  shot  and  it  lay  still  enough. 

Cabell  now  hurried  on  more  swiftly  than  before, 
staggering  under  the  weight  of  his  gun  and  blan- 
kets,  hope  growing  fainter  as  his  step  grew  feebler, 
until  at  length  he  sank  down  utterly  insensible. 

When  consciousness  returned  he  found  himself 
comfortably  wrapped  in  a blanket.  A fire  was 
burning  briskly  near  at  hand,  and  before  it  a white 
man  was  seated,  roasting  meat.  Cabell  lay  there 
for  some  minutes,  trying  to  remember  all  that  had 
gone  before,  and  studying  the  weather-bronzed  fvice. 
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h svas  a strong  face,  and  not  unkindly.  But  he  did 
not  long  lie  quiet ; the  smell  of  the  broiling  meat 
was  more  than  a hungry  man.  could  stand.  “ Hello," 


1)0  .'said,  and  tlie  man  looked  around. 

“ Howdy  ? " There  was  a kindly  smile  in  the  blue 
eyes.  A little  hungry,  ain’t  ye  } ” and  the  stranger 
took  the  m^eat  from  the  stick  and  handed  it  to 
Cabell,  smiling  at  the  half-famished  eagerness  with 
which  the  lad  accepted  it.  “ How  did  you  come 
here  } ” he  asked. 

Cabell  ofave  a brief  account  of  himself. 


“You’ve  done  very  well  for  a boy,”  said  the 
other  approvingly. 

“Bov.^”  broke  out  Cabell  a little  resentfullv, 
“ whv,  I’m  nineteen.” 
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again.  When  he  awoke 
there  was  no  one  there 
and  he  thought  he  had 
been  dreaming.  He 
arose  with  r e n e w e d I' : 
vigor,  his  weariness  all  V- 
g <■>  n e , and  began  to  *b 
gather  up  his  scattered 
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more  scattered  thoughts.  “ It's  well  I ain’t  an 
Injun,”  said  a quiet  voice  behind  him.  “-You’d 
’a’  lost  your  scalp,  certain,  young  man.  Are  you 
ready  to  travel  ? ” 

It  was  no  dream  then,  after  all.  There  stood  the 
man  who  had  befriended  him,  his  rifle  on  his  shoul- 
der. “ You've  slept  twelve  hours  ; .better  eat  your 
breakfast  now  and  we’ll  be  off.  It’s  five  miles  to 
our  settlement.” 

“ Which  one  is  that } ” asked  Cabell,  attackinor 

O 

the  nicely-roasted  wild  duck  he  found  beside  him 
with  keen  relish. 

“ It’s  called  Boonesboro’,  I b’lieve.” 

“ The  most  important  in  the  country,  isn’t  it  ? ” 
“No;  Harrodstown  is  older.  Mr.  Harrod  and 
forty  others  built  some  of  thefr  houses  last  year; 
but  the  Injuns  were  so  fierce  they-  had  to  leave. 
And  then  Gov^’nor  Dunmore  sent  a messenorer  to 

O 

warn  the  surveyors  he’d  sent  out,  of  the  prepara- 
tions for  war  at  Fort  Pitt  ” — 

“ Yes,  I know  ; that  messenger  was  Daniel  Boone,” 
interrupted  Cabell. 

— “And  we  all  went  and  joined  Colonel  Lewis 
and  fought  with  him  at  Point  Pleasant.” 

“ That  ’oatt^e  made  it  nuich  safer  for  the  settlers 
here,”  continued  Cabell.  “ Old  Cornstalk  promised 
vou  shouldn’t  be  disturbed  here  again  bv  his 
men,” 
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*'  All  the  same  we’ve  had  four  fights  already,” 
>aid  the  guide.  “ One  just  as  we  finished  this  road, 
when  we  lost  four  men,  killed  and  wounded.  The 
next  day  five  more  were  killed,  and  one  more  in  the 
next  fight.  But  I think  we’ve  about  finished  that 
])arty,”  and  the  hunter  smiled  grimly.  “ Gov’nor 
l)iininore  — he  was  too  anxious  for  peace.  One 
more  blow  and  we’d  ’a’  cleaned  ’em  out.” 

“ I think  Governor  Dunmore  did  exactly  right,” 
>aid  Cabell  quickly.  “ The  Indians  have  been 
>hamefully  treated;  their  land  taken  and  their  men 
'killed  without  provocation  ; and  when  that  grand 
old  chief  Cornstalk  came  and  begged  for  peace, 
would  you  have  denied  him  ? ” 

‘Tt  was  Cap’ll  Cresaps  that  killed  the  friendly 
Injuns,”  said  the  hunter,  with  a smile  of  forbear- 
ance which  made  Cabell  feel  very  young ; “ and 
Ciov’nor  Dunmore’s  nephew,  Connolly,  he  begun 
the  war.  Pittsburg  belonged  to  Pennsylvania  and 
was  held  by  St.  Clair,  and  Connolly  came  and  took 
[)ossession  by  force.  Then  he  organized  the  militia 
and  garrisoned  the  fort  and  declared  war.” 

Maybe  tliat  is  why  Lord  Dunmore  was  so  ready 
for  peace;  he  thought  the  war  a needless  one,’’ 
suggested  Cabell. 

“ It  was  said  the  Injuns  promised  Gov’nor 
Dunmore  to  help  him  if  the  colonists  should  give 
him  trouble,”  tlic  stranger  replied. 
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“ I don’t  believe  it,”  exclaimed  Cabell  warmly. 
There  was  a long  pause  in  which  Cabell  began  to 
fear  he  had  offended  his  kind  friend. 

Presently  the  hunter  stepped  aside.  “ Wait  here,” 
he  said;  “ Pve  got  a buck  out  there  swinging  oU'a 
tree,  if  the  painters  hain’t  got  it  by  this  time.”  He 
was  gone  only  a few  minutes  and  returned  with  the 
deer  on  his  shoulder.  He  refused  Cabell’s  offer  to 
carry  it,  and  they  v/ent  on  as  briskly  as  before. 

Ordinarily  Cabell  was  no  great  talker,  but  now 
he  was  full  of  questions  ; he  asked  about  the  peo- 
ple, the  country,  the  customs,  and  each  reply  brought 
out  a fresh  query.  He  learned  that  there  were 
about  three  hundred  citizens  in  Kentucky,  and  over 
two  hundred  acres  under  cultivation.  “ Do  you 
know  Daniel  Boone  ? ” he  asked. 

“ Yes,”  said  the  other,  looking  grave. 

“ He’s  the  leading  man  of  the  settlement,  isn't 
he .?  ” 

“ No,”  with  a glance  of  surprise. 

“ Who  is,  then  ? ” 

“Colonel  Henderson,  of  course.  Ffe’s  the  leader 
of  the  Transylvania  Company.  Fie  went  to  see  the 
Indians  and  bought  the  land  from  ’em;  that's  the 
first  real  purchase  that’s  been  made  here.  The 
British  agent  claimed  to  have  bought  tlie  land  from 
the  Six  Nations ; but,  as  the  Six  Nations  didn't 
own  it,  and  if  they  did  were  never  paid  for  it,  that 
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trade  didn’t  count.  The  Cherokees  and  Shawanese 
eave  up  their  claim  to  it  in  their  treaty  with  Gov- 
Dunmore : but  nobody  paid  the  Injuns  a 

l>enny  till  Colonel  Henderson  gave  ’em  that  ten 


tiiousand  pounds.”  1687313 

“ Boone  was  here  first,”  persisted  Cabell.  “ He 
was  here  alone  a long  while,  and  he  knows  more 
about  this  country  than  anybody.” 

“ That's  nothing,”  persisted  his  guide.  “Colonel 
Henderson  is  the  leader.  He  organized  a legis- 
lature, and  had  an  Episcopal  preacher  to  come  and 
hold  service  — under  a big  elm-tree.” 


“ Are  you  Colonel  Henderson  } ” 

“ No  ; I’m  Daniel  Boone.” 

“ Daniel  Boone ! ” exclaimed  Cabell,  gazing  at 
his  companion  with  a thrill  of  irrepressible  excite- 
ment. 

A thousand  questions  sprang  to  his  lips ; but  a 
new  surprise  prevented  their  utterance,  for  here 
they  were  at  the  settlement  — a little  cluster  of 
log-cabins,  that  seemed  to  Cabell  but  a poor 
defense  against  the  remorseless  savages. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


IN  THE  B E c;  I N N I N G . 

H E cordial  welcome  he 
received  at  the  fort,  or 
‘‘  station,”  put  new  life 
into  Cabell.  The  peo- 
ple there  had  never 
heard  of  him  before ; 
but  that  was  nothing. 
Boone’s  introduction 
was  all  sufficient:  “ A 
young  man  I found  in 
the  woods ; walked  all  the  way  from  Fort  Pitt  by 
himself,  and  killed  an  Injun  on  the  way.”  They 
gathered  round  him  to  hear  hisstorv;  they  asked 
a multitude  of  questions.  Did  he  know  anything 
about  the  trouble  between  the  Government  and 
the  colonists  ? Was  it  true  about  the  battle  at 
Lexington,  of  wln’cl’i  they  had  just  heard  : Had 

war  really  begun  ? 

But  Cabell  had  been  a long  time  on  the  wav;  he 
had  not  even  heard  of  the  battle  at  Lexington. 
There  had  been  threats  of  war  with  Plngland  for 
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iong  a time  that  he  could  scarcely  believe  hos- 
ulities  had  actually  commenced.  Fora  moment  he 
experienced  a passing  pang  of  regret.  But  to  give 
up  this  new  life  of  freedom  at  the  very  outset,  to 
leave  this  glorious  wilderness  unexplored,  to  turn 
his  back  upon  all  its  fierce  and  fascinating  tenants, 
and  go  back  to  the  irksome  servitude  of  civilization, 
was  a feat  of  self-denial  beyond  his  present  moral 
>lrenG:th.  He  would  write  to  his  fatlier  at  the  verv 
first  opportunity  and  place  himself  at  his  disposal; 
thus  suppressing  in  their  incipiency  the  first  un- 
comfortable qualms  of  conscience. 

The  “ station  ” of  Boonesboro’  was  a continuous 
row  of  cabins  with  doors  opening  upon  a central 
court-yard.  Only  about  half  the  houses,  which, 
roofs  and  all,  were  built  entirely  of  hewn  logs,  were 
completed.  Most  of  the  men  were  away  from 
home,  hunting  or  surveying,  but  an  arrival  sufficed 
to  draw  the  rest  from  their  work.  At  niMit  Cabell 
saw  them  all.  They  were  for  the  most  part  rude, 
uneducated  men;  many  of  them  mere  adventurers 
or  hunters  attracted  by  the  abundance  of  game ; 
^ome,  honest,  manly  fellows  seeking  homes  for 
th  eir  families,  and,  as  in  all  new  settlements,  a few 
unscrupulous  speculators  drawn  hither  by  the  Iiope 
of  gain. 

Cabell  regretted  having  missed  the  Legislative 
Assemblv  — the  first  ever  held  on  that  side  of  tiie 
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Alleghanies.  He  wondered  at  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  legal  forces  had  taken  root  in  this  new 
land.  No  sooner  had  they  secured  a scant  shelter 
over  their  heads  than  they  hastened  to  inaugurate 
the  Law  in  all  her  majesty.  It  was  of  course  the 
work,  mainly,  of  Judge  Henderson  (“Colonel”  on 
Kentucky  soil).  The  war-whoop  of  the  Indian  was 
not  more  dreaded  by  Daniel  Boone  than  w’as  the 
paraphernalia  of  the  courts. 

“ But  if  Colonel  Henderson  is  the  leading  spirit,” 
thought  Cabell,  “ Daniel  Boone  is  the  mainstay  of 
the  colony.”  And  he  felt  almost  bereaved  when 
Boone,  soon  afterward,  set  out  for  the  Clinch  River 
settlement  to  brine:  out  his  family. 

The  “ nine  commandments,”  as  they  facetiously 
called  their  nine  laws,  were  much  criticised  by  the 
grote.'^que-looking  borderers  who  sat  roasting  their 
meat  around  the  camp  fires.  Simple  children  of 
nature  they  were;  bad,  selfish  children,  some  of 
them,  resisting  all  restraint  in  the  name  of  free- 
dom. The  acts  for  preserving  “ perfect  freedom 
of  religious  opinion” — which  with  them  meant 
thinking  and  doing  about  as  one  pleased  — and  for 
“ improving  the  breed  of  horses,”  met  with  unquali- 
fied approval;  but  the  rest  were  “nothin’  but 
trickery.”  Was  it  any  business  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lythe’s  if  they  swore  a little  now  and  then,  or 
hunted  on.  Sunday.^  It  was  tyranny  to  interfere 
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■vitli  their  rights,  that  it  was!  They  had  come  to 
’Kentucky”  (that  was  how  Colonel  Henderson 
. .illed  it,  though  it  was  plain  the  Indians  meant 
C.ine-turkey)  to  get  rid  of  all  this  law  trickery; 

here  the  very  first  thing  the  old  line  was 
dsrawn  and  they  were  ordered  to  toe  the  mark. 
■‘Look  at  them  Puritans,”  they  said;  “putting 
people  in  jail  because  they  didn’t  think  as  they 
(hd.  Wdiy  couldn't  people  be  satisfied  to  go  their 
otwn  way  and  let  other  folks  alone  ” 

rhere  were  other  occasions  for  o-rumblinGf  than 

o o 

diose  furnished  by  the  law.  Colonel  Henderson 
was  charo;inv  too  much  for  the  land.  Fourteen 
cents  an  acre  was  preposterous  with  wages  only 
tiu’rty-three  cents  a day!  A dollar  a day  was  none 
too  much;  digging  and  hauling  saltpeter  and  mak- 
mg  ammunition  was  no  fun.  As  for  the  land,  they 
‘-'ughtn’t  pay  anything  for  that.  “ It  doesn’t  belong 
to  Colonel  Henderson,  anyway,”  they  grumbled;  “it 
belongs  to  the  Gov’ment,  and  here  we’ve  paid  two 
<lollars  for  a piece  o’  paper  that  ain’t  wuth  shucks ! ” 
The  wildest,  most  extravagant  tales  of  personal 
r>rowess,  too,  were  related  around  the  campfires, 
ben  Bean  had  fought  ten  hours  at  a stretch  against 
twenty  Indians,  sho(jting  them  down  one  after 
ar.other,  deluding  them  with  his  old  hat  into  think- 
ing they  w'ere  fighting  against  a wiiole  armv.  Abe 
Jarvis  had  been  charged  upon  by  an  immense  herd 
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of  buffalo  — five  hund’ed,  yes,  a thousan’ — and, 
with  a skill  and  presence  of  mind  truly  marvelous,  J 
had  succeeded  in  catching  one  by  the  horns  and 
springing  upon  its  back  ; and  there  he  stuck  until 
the  buffaloes  had  scattered  far  and  wide,  when  he 
sprang  off  and  shot  the  finest  of  the  herd. 

But  the  theme  most  frequent  with  these  swag- 
gerers was  their  lineage : “ My  father  was  a raal 
Vagin ny  nabob,  he  was.  Druv  the  spankinest 
four-in-hand,  an’  hed  the  most  splendiferous  pack 
uv  hounds  ever  you  seed.”  And,  “ My  gran’sir  wus 
a English  juke.  He’d  a palace  what  covered  a 
ten-acre  field,  and  four  hund’ed  niggers.” 

“ But  they  don’t  hev  niggers  in  Britain,”  objected 
one. 

“ Oh  ! they  don’t,  don’t  they  ? That’s  all  you 
know  ’bout  it.  Why,  King  Gawge  hes  ten  hund’ed 
o’  the  blackest  niggers  ever  you  seed.  Don’t  hev 
niggers,  hey } Why,  Bill,  I’m  ’stonished  at  yo’ 
ign’ance  o’  g’og’afy.” 

At  this  Cabell  burst  into  an  irrepressible  fit  of 
laughter.  The  hector  who  had  claimed  lineage 
with  a “ juke  ” sprang  to  his  feet,  glaring  with  fierce 
eyes  and  doubled,  drawn-back  fist.  “ What’s  the 
matter  with  you,  you  blamed  young  whipper-snapper, 
you  t 

“ Keep  your  seat,  sir,  keep  your  seat,”  said 
Cabell  good-humoredly.  “ It’s  a’pity  the  juke  lives 
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far  away  ; he  hasn’t  half  a chance  to  appreciate 
hi^  fine  grandson  at  so  long  a range.” 

' I>  that  any  o’  yo’  business,  you  good-fer-nothin’ 
pitpitijay.^  Wus  I a-sayin’ anythin’  to  you  blast 
— say  ” and  he  aimed  a blow  at  Cabell’s  face. 
Hut  Cabell,  with  his  usual  readiness,  dodged  the 
blow  and  immediately  knocked  the  fellow  down. 


MY  GRAN’SIR  wus  A ENGLISH  JUKE.” 


“Cive  it  to  him,  Tuggs  : give  it  to  him!”  cried 
the  bully’s  friends.  But  it  was  no  use,  Cabell's 
.^I’ip  was  like  a vise.  When  he  had  thumped 
I uggs’s  head  against  the  ground  a few  times  he 
t'eleased  him.  “ There,”  he  exclaimed,  “ i’ll  thank 
you  to  keep  your  fist  to  yourself,  next  time.” 
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tlurray  fer  young  V^aginny!”  cried  the  fickle 
crowd. 

Cabell  had  spent  a good  deal  of  his  time,  since 
his  arrival,  in  recuperating  his  spent  energies 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  “divine  elm,”  as 
Colonel  Henderson  called  the  immense  tree  whose 
hundred  feet  of  shade  had  served  the  Rev.  John 
Lythe  as  a church,  and  the  law-makers  as  a capitol. 
From  this  the  colonists  rashly  inferred  that  tlie 
newcomer  was  lacking  in  spirit;  this  denouement 
was  therefore  as  unexpected  to  them  as  it  was  to 
the  discomforted  bruiser. 

Tuggs  scrambled  to  his  feet,  pretending  to  be 
badly  damaged,  and  with  a vindictive  glance  at 
Cabell  went  off  scowlins:  and  mutterim^  threats  of 
vengeance.  Cabell  looked  after  him  with  vague 
regret.  He  hadn’t  hurt  the  fellow  much,  but  he 
had  wounded  his  vanity;  forever  ruined  his  reputa- 
tion as  a fighter,  and  made  of  him  an  enemy  for 
life.  And  all  because  he  could  no  better  manage 
his  own  temper  than  could  the  untutored  foresters 
to  whom  he  had  hoped  to  be  a shining  example. 
Up  to  this  time  he  had  secured  the  good-will  of 
his  associates.  Already  they  began  to  rely  on  his 
judgment ; and  more  than  once  he  had  made  peace 
on  the  ragged  edge  of  a c[uarrel ; and  a quarrel 
meant  serious  things  here:  black  eyes,  bloody 

noses  and  broken  heads.  But  all  that  was  spoiled 
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rv >w  — for  he  could  not  make  peace  in  his  own 
cjuarrels. 

At  this  juncture  Colonel  Henderson  came  hastily 
out  of  his  cabin  followed  bv  two  or  three  vouno- 

j ^ O 

men.  What’s  the  matter  here  ? ” he  exclaimed, 
with  a judicial  frown.  “Who’s  been  fighting?  ” 

“ The  new  feller,  there,  an’  Tuggs,”  volunteered 
a rough-looking  fellow,  pointing  at  the  culprit  with 
a 2frin. 

o 

Colonel  Henderson  looked  at  Cabell  in  surprise. 
“ Who  besran  it  ? ” 

O 

“ I laughed  at  him,  if  you  call  that  beginning  it,” 
said  Cabell  coldly.  To  be  sorry  for  a thing,  and  to 
confess  it  to  a frowning  judge  and  a malicious  jury, 
are  two  different  things. 

“ Who  struck  the  first  lick  ? ” 

“ I did,”  said  Cabell,  with  a laugh.  He  really 
hoped  some  one  would  explain  how  it  was ; but  no 
one  offered  him  any  assistance. 

“ Come  with  me,”  said  Colonel  Henderson 
sternly.  He  led  the  way  into  a corner  cabin,  where 
several  men  sat  around  on  blocks  of  wood  and 
hnapsacks;  books  and  pencils  and  large  sheets  of 
paper  lay  on  their  laps.  In  the  center  of  the  room 
was  a primitive  lamp,  consisting  of  a shallow  pan 
mounted  on  a stick  and  filled  with  bear's  oil;  its 
clumsy  wick  of  twisted  rags,  contributed  more 
odoriferous  smoke  than  light  to  the  scene.  “ Now 
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let’s  hear  how  it  happened,”  said  the  judge,  sud- 
denly relaxing  his  severity  and  seating  himself 
on  his  block,  leaving  Cabell  the  choice  of  standing 
or  seating  himself  on  the  earthen  tioor.  “ How 
did  you  happen  to  strike  I uggs  first,  and  — do  him 
up  so  unmercifully  ? ” His  smile  of  satisfaction 
convinced  Cabell  that  he  had  only  called  him  in  to 
hear  the  tale  of.  Tuggs's  downfall. 

“ Tuggs  done  up  ! ” exclaimed  a young  man, 
springing  to  his  feet.  “Gimme  your  hand!  I’d 
’a’  done  it  myself  if  I’d  had  the  time.”  This 
genial,  impulsive  fellow  was  George  Rogers  Clarke, 
subsequently  noted  as  one  of  the  leading  founders 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  also  her  chief  defender. 

This  year,  in  which  there  were  only  three  or  four 
battles,  was  called  the  year  of  peace.  As  yet  there 
were  no  women  in  Kentucky.  Slavery,  how'ever, 
had  found  an  early  start,  several  of  the  settlers 
having  brought  their  servants  with  them.  There 
were  four  settlements  now,  besides  Boone’s  — 
Harrod’s,  Logan’s,  McAfee’s  and  Kenton’s;  the 
latter  wholly  unknown  to  the  rest.  In  visiting  one 
of  these  stations,  Cabell,  to  his  great  joy,  found  his 
horse.  It  had  occurred  to  him  before  that  the 
thief  might  be  a white  m.an.  He  gladly  paid  the 
dollar  the  fellow  demanded,  and,  mounted  once 
more  on  his  fleet  Indian  horse,  whose  every  move- 
ment evinced  an  exultant  joy  in  the  chase,  he  gave 
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hims’jif  over  to  the  fascination  of  this  untram- 
mded  life  in  the  wilderness. 

Could  anything  be  more  beautiful  than  the  vast, 
open  forests,  with  their  long,  winding  aisles  of  mas- 
sive trees ; or  the  wide  plains  covered  with  tall 
grass  which  rippled  and  flashed  in  the  sunlight  like 
blue  steel } The  far-reaching  glades  were  clothed 
in  all  the  lavish  opulence  of  rank  red  clover,  in 
full  bloom.  What  wonder  that  great  droves  of 
buffalo,  deer  and  elk  ranged  these  well-watered  pas- 
tures where  they  fared  so  sumptuously  every  day  ? 

And  those  elephantine  creatures  of  the  past, 
whose  bones  Cabell  had  seen  at  the  Big  Bone  Lick 
— teeth  weighing  ten  pounds,  tusks  eleven  feet 
long,  ribs  large  enough  for  tent  poles — he  pon- 
dered much  over  their  summary  taking  off.  But 
he  pondered  only  as  a dreamer;  for  no  collection  of 
these  antediluvian  relics  was  made  until  1803;  and 
then  Dr.  Goforth,  who  gathered  some  together, 
very  unwisely  intrusted  them  to  an  English  adven- 
turer, who  in  turn  ' sold  them  in  London  and 
pocketed  the  proceeds.  Of  the  second  collection, 
made  by  order  of  President  Jefferson,  a part  was 
presented  to  Cuvier,  the  distinguished  Pd*ench 
naturalist,  while  the  remainder  was  ruthlesslv  de- 
5>troyed  as  “ rubbish  ” by  some  unlettered  patriot  at 
Wash  ington. 

As  Cabell  grew  accpiainted  with  the  wild  crea- 
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tures  of  the  woods,  he  lost  his  fierce  thirst  for  their 
life.  Often  he  stood  lost  in  admiration  as  the 
graceful  deer  rose  from  its  leafy  couch  and  paused 
in  startled  wonder  ere  it  sped  away  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind;  he  watched  the  alert  movements  of 
the  squirrel  as  it  whisked  about  the  lofty  premises 
of  its  ancestral  home.  Once  this  young  pioneer 
had  worshiped  Nature  like  a heathen ; but  now 
he  bee^an  to  see  and  to  hear,  in  her  fiance  and 
voice,  unmistakable  evidences  of  things  unseen. 
F'aith  ofrew  into  conviction;  he  knew  that  a livimj 
God  dwelt  overhead,  and  that  this  life  was  onlv  a 
be^inninsf.  He  became  more  humble  and  more 

O O 

serene.  Whatever  happened,  despair  could  never 
touch  his  soul  again. 

In  September  Daniel  Boone  returned,  bringing 
his  family.  Mrs.  Boone,  a comely,  energetic  matron, 
and  her  daughter,  a lively,  bright-eyed  girl,  received 
a most  cordial  welcome  at  the  “station.”  Other 
families  were  expected  in  a few  days.  They  had 
started  for  Kentucky  two  years  previous,  but  had 
been  attacked  by  Indians,  and  six  of  their  party 
killed;  among  the  victim.^  had  been  Boone’s  eldest 
son.  In  dismay  the  emigrants  turned  and  fled 
from  “ the  dark  and  bloodv  irround.”  But  in  the 

. o 

interval  of  peace  their  courage  revived,  and  they 
now  ventured  back  again. 

Cabell’s  free  and  easy  life  suddenly  terminated 
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in  imperative  call  to  work.  The  houses  must 
he  finished  before  cold  weather  set  in  ; the  corn 
must  be  gathered  and  housed.  The  summons  was 
ruU  entirely  ao-reeable.  At  first  he  was  a little 
m-»Tv  as  well  as  very  awkward  with  the  axe  which 
kept  flying  aslant.  But  by  and  by  as  his  temper 
eooled  and  his  muscles  strengthened,  his  strokes 
in.-ean  to  tro  strai^'lit  home.  And  long  afterward 
when  there  came  an  undreamed-of  time  that  re- 
cjuired  the  utmost  muscular  vigor,  he  was  fervently 
liunkful  for  this  enforced  training. 

ddie  rumor  that  both  Governor  Martin  of  North 
Carolina  and  Lord  Dunmore  had  declared  Colonel 
Henderson  s purchase  illegal,  encouraged  certain 
malcontents  to  appeal  to  Virginia,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  land  without  paying  for  it.  But  the  royal 
^ iovernor  had  his  hands  too  full  already.  He  would 
<ioubtless  have  much  preferred  to  cut  a piece  off  the 
mbellioiis  State  rather  than  to  add  to  it.  He  simply 
ignored  the  appeal.  It  was  not  until  1778  that 
\ irginia  set  up  legal  claim  to  Kentucky,  as  a sort 
<•1  border  to  her  robe  of  state.  In  doing  this  she 
-niited  the  Henderson  purchase  to  a tract  of  land 
^U'elve  miles  square. 

Neither  would  Congress,  then  in  session  at  Phila- 
'{el])hia,  pay  any  attention  to  the  independent  little 
"Colony  of  I'ransyl vania.”  This  was  the  imposing 
name  that  had  been  chosen  by  the  Kentucky 
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colonists  with  a view,  perhaps,  to  impressing  the 
mighty  Congress,  into  whose  unheeding  ear  she 
breathed  a wish  “to  be  counted  one  with  the 
colonies  in  the  cause  of  freedom.”  At  the  same 
time,  with  diplomatic  shrewdness,  she  expressed 
the  utmost  respect  for  the  reigning  sovereign. 

In  the  m.idst  of  this  political  uncertainty  an 
event  occurred  which  warned  them  that  no  reliance 
need  be  placed  on  a treaty  of  peace  with  savages. 
It  was  the  dav  before  Christmas,  and  the  whole  set- 
tlement  was  in  hio;h  Q-ood-hiimor.  Mrs.  Boone  was 
engaged  in  preparing  her  little  store  of  luxuries, 
reserved  for  this  holiday  occasion.  Mrs.  Calloway 
had  dropped  in  for  a minute,  partly  on  a friendly 
visit  and  partly  to  effect  an  interchange  of  a few 
hoarded  bits  of  c^roceries.  She  had  broimht  a 
little  sue:ar  and  wanted  in  exchange  a bit  of  dried 
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fruit. 

“ Dan'l  says  they  hev  jest  oudlins  o’  blackberries 
an’  strawberries  an'  raspberries  here  in  the  summer,” 
remarked  Mrs.  Boone. 

“Yes,”  returned  Mrs.  Calloway,  “so  Richard 
told  me;  an’  I says  ‘Why  didn’t  you  dry  some  ’ 
An’  he  says,  ‘ Didn’t  think  uv  it.’  That’s  Richard 
all  over;  never  thinks  o’  nothin’  'less  I tell  ’im.  I 
don’t  b’lleve  he'd  ’a’  planted  thet  corn-patch  ef  I 
hadn’t  ’a’  charged  him,  jest  es  he  wus  startin',  ‘ Be 
shore  you  plant  some  corn,  Richard!’  ’ 
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I wish  I’d  *a’  thought  to  charge  Danl,"  said 
Mrs.  Boone  regretfully.  “ He's  lived  so  long  on 
meat  he  don't  set  much  store  on  bread.  He  ain't 
overfond  o’  plowin’,  no  how.  Nex’  year  I’ll  see  he 
t;its  in  a crop.”  With  which  hopeful  outlook  for- 
“nex’  year”  she  turned  to  her  daughter;  “Jemima, 
liirn  them  turkeys  ! ” 

I'hree  fat  turkeys  hung  suspended  before  the 
fire,  with  a pan  under  each  to  catch  the  drippings, 
vrhich  Jemima  dipped  up  from,  time  to  time  and 
jioiired  over  the  roasting  fowls.  “ Wdiat’s  that, 
mother.^”  she  suddenly  exclaimed,  springing  up 
“.vith  a look  of  alarm.  “ Didn’t  you  hear  some  one 
scream  ” 

“I  heard  a gun  — Colonel  Campbell’s,  I reckon. 
He’s  jest  gone  across  the  river  with  two  boys.” 
But  all  hands  went  out  to  look.  As  they  stood 
t;azing  across  the  river  they  saw  Colonel  Campbell 
rush  down  to  tlie  landing,  spring  into  his  boat  and 
row  across.  He  came  up  the  bank  much  excited. 

I wo  Indians  had  shot  at  him,  he  said,  and  the  two 
bv>ys  who  had  no  guns  were  doubtless  killed. 

As  there  were  ten  or  twelve  men  across  the  river 
bunting,  this  report  created  great  excitement, 
kolonel  Boone  was  called,  and  collecting  a large 
party  of  men,  he  crossed  the  river  to  search  for  the 
missing  bovs.  The  i.>art\'  did  not  return  until  dark, 
‘'-nd  had  seen  neither  the  boys  nor  Indians.  All 
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the  hunters  returned  in  due  season,  and  for  four 
days  the  search  was  continued.  At  last  they  found 
one  of  the  boys;  he  had  been  killed  and  scalped  — 
the  other  was  never  heard  of  again. 

Jemima  Boone,  who  was  only  fourteen,  was*  a 
warm  admirer  of  Betsey  Calloway,  who  was  sixteen. 
With  her  black  eyes,  her  rich  complexion  and 
brisfht  wavs,  Betsev  had  manv  admirers  besides 
Jemima.  She  was  so  clever!  No  one  could  dress 
— or  rather  undress  — a turkey  so  deftlv.  And 
her  cotton  crown,  made  bv  her  own  hands,  had  sucli 
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a jaunty  air. 

From,  all  we  have  heard  of  Betsey,  it  is  evident 
she  understood  and  felt  the  real  dignity  of  life  — 
of  even  a mere  cfirks  life.  She  knew  little  enoimh 
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of  geography  and  still  less  of  arithmetic;  possibly 
she  thought  the  world  was  flat,  and  not  more  than 
forty-five  miles  square,  at  that.  But  for  all  this 
Betsey  was  as  quick  at  detecting  genuine  goodness 
under  a homely  garb,  and  shallowness  and  pretense 
beneath  a fair  outside,  as  the  most  scholarly  girl- 
graduate  of  the  present  day;  perhaps  quicker. 
Hence  she  favored,  among  all  her  numerous  ad- 
mirers, the  serious,  sensible  Samuel  Henderson,  a 
brother  of  the  Colonel. 

In  blackberry  time,  the  three  girls,  Jemima. 
Betsey  and  her  sister  Fanny,  often  strolled  along 
the  edge  of  the  woods,  or  by  the  river  side,  gather- 
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berries.  True,  there  might  be  Indians  in  the 
wi)0(ls  ; it  was  their  crafty  way  to  steal  upon  their 
victims  when  least  expected.  Indeed  a man  had 
bucn  murdered  in  just  that  way  at  Lee’s  Station 
only  two  months  ago.  But  Betsey  was  not  afraid 
ol  Indians;  not  she!  and  Jemima  and  Fanny 
-cldom  thought  of  them,  especially  when  every- 
thing was  so  beautiful. 

One  lovely  morning  when  all  the  men  were  off 
hnntinsr,  femima  said  to  her  two  eirl  friends, 
“ 'Fhere’s  one  boat  left ; let’s  have  a nice  row  on  the 
river.’’  Their  mothers  did  not  object,  and  the  girls 
set  off  in  high  glee.  They  rowed  up  and  down  ; 
tlioy  splashed  the  water  to  see  how  far  the  ripples 
would  2:0  ; thev  sane;  old  son2:s  from  over  the  seas, 
all  unconscious  of  the  fierce  eyes  watching  them 
from  the  cane-brake  near  the  landing. 

.At  noon  thev  turned  toward  home.  As  thev 
were  about  to  land  the  bushes  began  to  rustle,  and 
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Middenly  two  wicked-looking  savages  rushed  out, 
seized  their  boat  and  dragged  it  upon  the  shore, 
while  three  others  stood  ready  co  slioot  them  should 
diey  attempt  to  escape.  The  girls  began  to  scream 
and  Betsey  fought  bravely  with  her  oar,  but  all  in 
vain.  They  were  hurried  away  through  the  woods, 
they  knew  not  to  what  horrible  fate. 

Betsey,  ever  fertile  in  resources,  began  to  mark 
dudr  way  by  breaking  the  bushes,  until  one  of  the 
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Indians  threatened  her  with  his  tomahawk,  when 
she  tore  off  bits  of  her  dress  and  scattered  aloni;- 
tlie  way.  The  two  younger  girls  only  sobbed,  and 
said  their  prayers  and  tried  to  keep  pace  with  their 
cruel  captors.  We  can  imagine  the  despair  which 
these  poor  girls  felt  as  they  hastened  through  the 
interminable  forest.  Could  it  be  only  a few  min- 
utes aefo,  they  thought  to  themselves,  in  the  sombre 
religious  strain  of  those  sombre  days,  that  they 
were  laiighing  and  singing  so  gaily  on  the  spark- 
ling w’aters,  blissfully  unconscious  of  the  immortal 
souls  within  them,  now'  in  such  iinminent  peril  of 
the  Judgment.^ 

When  Daniel  Boone  and  the  rest  of  the  hunters 
returned  from  the  hunt  they  found  the  fort  in  a 
great  commotion  ; l\Irs.  Boone  and  Mrs.  Callow'av 
were  w'eeping  for  their  lost  ones,  and  every  one  was 
thinking  his  turn  might  come  next.  Preparations 
for  the  pursuit  w'ere  made  at  once.  Every  man  in 
the  fort  desired  to  go,  but  Colonel  Boone  w'ould 
have  only  eight.  In  an  expedition  where  quick- 
ness and  silence  w’ere  indispensable  it  w'ould  not 
do  to  take  too  many;  for,  as  soon  as  the  Indian> 
found  themselves  fiunted  down,  they  w'ould  scalp 
their  ca|)tives  an. I take  to  the  w'e)ods.  All  acknowl- 
edged the  trurh  of  this,  and  looked  around  in  eager 
expectancy  to  see  ^vho  w'cre  most  likely  to  be 
cl’iosen  for  such  delicate  duty. 
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In  the  pause  Samuel  Henderson  stepped  forward 
and  said  quietly  but  with  an  air  of  determination, 
“ Whoever  goes  or  stays,  I am  going.” 

ik)une  looked  at  him,  but  said  nothing.  Then 
o.vo  other  young  men,  John  Holder  and  Flanders 
Calloway,  came  out  boldly  and  declared  they  at  all 
hazards,  would  go,  too.  Boone  did  not  talk  much, 
but  perhaps  saw  all  the  more  for  that ; and  he 
probably  reflected  that  the  expedition  would  lose 
nothing  by  enlisting  these  brave  young  fellows 
whose  hearts  were  in  the  enterprise.  x\t  any  rate, 
they  were  included  in  the  party.  Colonel  Calloway 
went,  of  course,  and  also  Colonel  Floyd  — from 
whose  pen  we  have  by  far  the  most  graphic  account 
that  has  been  preserved. 

Thev  travelled  all  that  ni^ht  and  the  followinsf 
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day,  finding  now  and  then  a bit  of  muslin  or  a 
broken  switch,  or  the  print  of  Betsey’s  shoe  in  the 
buffalo  path  which  the  Indians  sometimes  travelled, 
iietsev  had  refused  to  change  her  shoes  for  mocca- 
■"ins  as  they  had  forced  the  other  girls  to  do.  At 
last  they  saw  a gentle  smoke  curling  in  the  air; 
the  captors  had  kindled  a fire  to  cook  some  buf- 
falo meat.  Boone  took  the  lead,  motioning  to  the 
"thers  to  keep  utter  silence. 

I hey  crept  cautiouslv  forward,  screening  them- 
xAves  behind  a clump  of  bushes.  The  three 
girls  were  there,  alive,  but  sadly  worn  with  fatigue 
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and  distress.  The  two  younger  girls  lay  sobbing 
with  their  heads  on  Betseys  lap.  She  was  trying 
to  comfort  them,  though  there  could  have  been 
but  little  hope  in  her  own  heart.  She  had  a red 
handkerchief  tied  over  her  head,  having  probablv 
lost  her  bonnet  along  the  way.  One  of  the  partv, 
seeincf  onlv  the  red  kerchief  and  the  round,  sun- 
browned  cheek,  lifted  his  gun  and  was  about  to 
administer  a crushing  blow  upon  poor  Betsey’s  de- 
fenseless head,  when  Henderson  caught  his  hand, 
with  such  a look  of  mingled  fury  and  horror  as  the 
blundering  hunter  must  have  remembered  for  manv 
a day. 

Just  as  they  were  taking  aim  the  Indians  saw 
them  and  sprang  away,  leaving  all  their  knives, 
war-clubs  and  tomahawks  behind  them.  Four  of 
the  kidnapers  were  shot,  only  one  escaping  to  tell 
the  tale. 

But  who  can  describe  the  joy  of  the  three  forlorn 
captives  at  this  une.xpected  deliverance  froin  death, 
or  from  a life  worse  than  death!  All  the  bright- 
ness and  l)eauty  came  back  to  the  world.  And  on 
their  return  the  thirty  miles  they  had  traversed 
seenned  scarcely  more  than  ten. 

Nothing  is  told  us  of  that  homeward  journey, 
but  we  can  well  believe  that  the  elders  kindly 
trudged  along  in  front,  or  fell  to  the  rear,  and  gave 
the  three  youthful  cr»uples  a fair  chance  for  sym* 
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•iuthetic  confidences ; for  in  due  season  came  three 
nuTry  weddings  attended  with  all  the  pomp  and 
i iTCunihtance  possible  in  a howling  wilderness. 
,\!ui  young  Cabell  derived  more  pleasure  from 
‘'ic  festivities  than  he  had  from  manv  a statelv 
\'Ir<’;inia  marriage-feast. 

in  the  midsummer  days  — after  the  marriage  of 
Nanuiel  Henderson  and  Elizabeth  Calloway,  by 
Squire  Boone  (the  brother  of  Daniel,  and  a sort  of 
.mmteur  Baptist  preacher)  — George  Rogers  Clarke 
ri'turned  from  Virginia,  bringing  with  him  five 
hundred  pounds  of  powder.  This  he  had  extorted 
irom  the  Legislature  for  the  defence  of  Kentucky; 
for  by  this  time  the  forests  were  full  of  Indians, 
'ceking  Yankee  scalps,  for  which  the  British  had 
ofi«.:red  rewards. 

" I told  the  Virginia  folks,”  said  Clarke,  “ that 
Kcntuckv  would  wait  a reasonable  length  of  time 
ond  then  look  elsewhere  for  assistance.  I told 
thc-m.  tlrat  a country  that  was  not  worth  defending 
not  worth  having.” 

h'rance  had  planted  a chain  of  colonies  along 
tlic  Mississippi  River  from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf; 
■t^pain  hoped  to  achieve  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
h-ither  of  tliese  powers  would  gladly  have  taken 
Kentucky  under  her  wing.  But,  thougii  neither 
Ctingress  nor  Virginia  took  any  notice  of  her 
‘'tppeals,  except  to  say  what  she  should  not  do, 
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Kentucky  determined  to  rely  upon  herself.  She 
decided  to  stand  alone;  to  fight  her  own  battles; 
to  make  her  own  laws.  All  the  settlers  w^ere  now 
gathered  into  the  tw^o  fortified  stations  of  Boones- 
boro’  and  Harrodsburg.  Many  had  fled  ; some,  as 
Colonel  Floyd  warned  them,  to  die  on  the  way, 
like  cowards.” 

Cabell,  who  by  the  advice  of  his  father,  had  pur- 
chased a thousand  acres  of  land,  decided  to  remain 
in  Kentucky.  As  the  Vircrinia  lawes  at  that  time 
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Grave  all  the  landed  estate  to  the  oldest  son,  it  was 
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considered  a lucky  thins^  that  Edmund  had  such  a 
knack  at  providing  for  himself.  He  deemed  it  his 
duty  to  remain  on  “his  property,”  and  he  was  not 
ill-pleased  with  his  lot.  He  had  become  greatly 
attached  to  Boone,  and  the  two  Hendersons  and 
Colonel  Floyd  were  men  of  intelligence  and  refine- 
ment. Clarke  was  now  at  Harrodsburg;  so  was 
Logan,  an  attractive,  brave  and  resolute  man  ; he 
had  maintained  a station  of  his  own  until  anxiety 
for  the  safety  of  his  family  induced  him  to  remove 
them  to  Harrod’s  Station.  .Vs  for  Kenton,  he  was 
wherever  the  fighting  was  thickest. 

But  amongst  these  ]:)ioneers  there  were  also 
many  worthless  vagabonds  whose  coarseness  and 
vulgarity  were  hai*;]  to  endure.  There  was  Tugg^^, 
for  instance ; he  and  Cabell  had  mutually  shunned 
each  other  since  their  first  encounter.  To  do 
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I bell  justice,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  had 
\crted  himself  to  be  civil  whenever  they  met. 

* eu*  morning  as  Cabell  was  cleaning  his  rifle,  he 
-,v.'  i'uggs  coming  rather  hurriedly  toward  the 

He  looked  so  pale  and  excited  that  Cabell 

* died  out,  “ Anything  wrong,  Tuggs?  ” 

“A  rattlesnake  bit  me,”  he  panted,  “jest  es  I was 
h'u'  to  shoot  the  finest  buck  ever  you  seed.” 
"W'here?”  exclaimed  Cabell  eagerly. 

“ jest  down  back  o’  the  woods  yander.  If  you 
‘^nirry  you'll  git  one,  certain.  There's  a hull  drove 

* y ^ 

cm. 

Heer  were  now  exceedingly  scarce  around  the 
Cabell  looked  at  Tuggs  earnestlv.  “You 


pale,  Tuggs  ; can't 
1 ^io  anything  for  you  ? ” 


” Xo  ; I know  what 
' 5 do  fur  it.  You  hurry 


■ >\vn  tnar  or  you'll  lose  d' 


t !.U  thar  deer.” 


C(;iiid  it  be  that  i» 


I eggs  was  going  to 
ue,  that  he  was  so  un- 
'•’.lally  gracious  ? Had 


ee  [)oison  already  be- 


,un  to  t.'ike  eiter:t  ? 
‘ 'd)ell  started  off  at  a 
reek  pace,  but  could 
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not  refrain  from  glancing  back.  Tuggs  was  still 
o-azine  after  him  as  if  more  concerned  for  the  suc- 
cess  of  the  deer-killing  than  for  the  cure  of  hi> 
dano'erous  wound. 

O 

Cabell  hurried  round  the  woods,  but  saw  no  deer. 
While  stealing  lightly  among  the  trees,  glancing 
keenly  about  for  signs  of  game,  he  heard  a slight 
noise  behind  him,  and  suddenly  two  Indians  sprang 
out  of  the  bushes  and  covered  him  with  their  guns. 
He  sprang  at  once  behind  a tree,  and  levelling  his 
gun,  first  at  one  and  then  the  other  foeman,  for  a few 
minutes  held  them  at  bay.  He  had  just  made  up  his 
mind  to  shoot  one  and  knock  down  the  other  when 
suddenly  he  was  seized  from  behind  by  two  more 
who  had  stolen  upon  him  in  the  rear.  His  hands 
were  quickly  bound  and  he  was  dragged  rapidly 
through  the  woods.  Tuggs  had  betrayed  him. 

When  they  had  gone  about  ten  miles  they  came 
upon  four  horses  grazing  in  an  open  space.  CabeH's 
captors  fastened  a long  rope  around  his  waist;  then 
they  mounted  and  drairsred  him  after  them  bv  the 
lialter,  laughing  at  the  ludicrousness  of  his  en- 
forced miarch.  As  they  rode  quite  rapidly  Cabell 
was  compelled  to  run  with  all  his  might:  leaping 
great  stones,  rusliing  through  streams,  torn  by 
brambles,  panting  loudl}%  tliinking  every  mom.ent 
to  fall  and  be  shot,  but  still  running. 

At  last  they  halted  ; Cabell  sank  down  ex- 
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tutted.  The  Indians  gave  him  food  and  water 
,<nd  then  began  to  question  him  in  broken  English, 
v.i'ling  him  “foolish  boy  " for  not  calling  aloud  for 
friends  at  the  fort. 


Do  you  take  me  for  a squaw?'’  he  asked,  glar- 
at  them.  He  knew  too  well  the  fate  reserved 
i-T  iiim  : to  be  tortured  for  their  amusement  until 
jiterly  wearied  and  then  to  be  burned  at  the  stake. 
“ Kill  me  now,”  he  demanded.  “ I’ll  not  be  dragged 
anuther  step.” 

I'hey  understood  his  looks  and  gestures  better 
than  his  words.  After  a short  powwowing  among 
them  Cabell  was  placed  on  the  horse  of  the  young- 
est, who  ran  alongside,  holding  the  halter.  They 
went  on  as  rapidly  as  before  for  ten  or  twelve 
rules  further;  then  the  young  Indian  began  to 
pant.  Cabell,  touched  by  his  seeming  self-sacrifice, 
‘•ftered  to  disrriount  and  take  his  turn  at  runnino;. 
1 he  Indian  looked  at  him  suspiciously,  but  as- 
sented, and  he  was  allowed  to  run  all  that  day. 
At  night  he  was  bound  tightlv  down  to  the  ground. 

feet  were  fastened  to  stakes  and  Ins  arms  pin- 
r>>ned  to  a stout  stick  placed  across  his  breast. 

h/.>cape  was  impossible.  AH  through  that  Ion 
mght,  as  he  looked  iq)  at  the  moon  and  stars  an 
'*o>ndercd  that  they  looked  tlie  same,  he  sought 
'*arifort,  or  at  least  forgetfulness,  in  the  precious 
i>r<)rnises  of  a loving,  (omnipotent  Father,  Did  he 
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lose  faith  in  that  love  ? O,  no  ! He  only  repeated : 
“ He  that  believeth  . . . hath  everlasting  life.”  He 
had  now  arrived  at  that  dreadful  door  before  whici’. 
every  one  must  stand  ; through  which  no  one  need 
pass  but  once.  If  it  should  be  his  fate  to  go  now 
— it  was  well.  Nevertheless  there  is  always  in  tlie 
heart  of  the  brave  man  the  wish  to  live. 

Another  day's  travel  brought  the  party  in  sight 
of  an  Indian  village.  Here  thev  halted  and  gaw 
vent  to  the  shrill  scalp-halloo.  A crowd  came  tear- 
ing out  with  shrieks  and  yells  to  meet  them.  Cabell 
was  stripped,  a long  double  line  was  quickly  formed, 
and  throughi  this  he  ran,  naked,  and  beaten  with 
clubs  and  thornv  switches.  His  generositv  in  thv 
matter  of  walking  did  not,  as  he  had  hoped  it 
might,  make  any  difference  in  his  treatment. 

Fortunately  for  Cabell,  just  as  he  was  nearing 
the  goal  there  was  another  scalp-halloo  ; and  hastihr 
fastening  him  to  a stake  with  stout  thongs  of  buf- 
falo hide,  the  whole  party  rushed  off  with  fierce 
yells  of  delight.  The  whole  afternoon  was  de\oted 
to  tite  torture  of  these  new  prisoners,  wh.o  bore  tiu 
cruelties  with  a fortitude  unsurpassed  by  even  thic 
Christian  martyrs.  “And  thousands  have  suffered 
and  died  hke  this,”  tluMight  Cial^ell,  wlio  was  forcedi 
to  witness  the  terriijle  scene.  x\t  length  tlu‘y  ceaseU 
to  slmnk  trMm  the  fire  bramls  and  appeared  to  be 
praying,  and  ai:  la>t  fell  forward  insensible. 
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One  of  the  prisoners  — held  in  reserve,  possibly, 
for  another  occasion  — was  bound  to  a small  tree 
ind  left  for  the  night.  They  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten Cabell,  whose  air  of  impenetrable  calm  con- 
cealed a depth  of  horror  unfathomable.  He  was 
cold  and  hungry,  but  these  indeed  seemed  minor 
ahlictions  compared  with  those  he  had  been  forced 
to  witness. 

As  soon  as  it  was  dusk  Cabell  began  to  work  at 
the  ropes  with  which  he  was  bound.  After  a few 
desperate  tugs,  to  his  great  joy  the  cords , slipped 
over  his  wrists  ; his  hands  were  free.  By  midnight 
all  the  knots  were  untied. 

Wrapping  a blanket  about  him  he  stepped  lightlv 
over  the  sleeping  guard,  gathered  up  a knife,  two 
guns  and  a corn-pouch ; then  he  cut  the  cords  of 
the  other  prisoner.  Silently  and  cautiously  the  two 
crept  into  the  w^oods  and  made  off  as  fast  as  their 
feet  would  carry  them.  As  Cabell  was  now  an  ex- 
perienced woodsman  they  had  no  trouble  in  find- 
ing tlieir  way.  From  the  distance  and  directiim 
he  had  come  from  Boone’s  Station,  Cabell  kne\'/ 
they  could  not  be  far  from  Point  Pleasant,  and 
accordingly  bent  his  steps  in  that  direction. 

The  fugitives  ran  ah  that  night  and  until  noon 
next  day:  thc]'i,  com[)letely  exhau>ted,  they  hiil 
themselves  in  a tliicket  an.d  sle])t  iinti!  night,  d'he 
abundance  of  wild  gra[)es  in  the  woods,  and  the 
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parched  corn  in  the  pouch,  kept  them  from  starv- 
ing. At  sunset  next  day  they  arrived  at  the  Point 
Pleasant  settlement  in  rather  a pitiable  condition, 
the  costume  of  both  including  but  one  suit.  Eliot. 
Cabell's  companion,  had  generously  divided  his  own 
with  his  deliverer. 

Eliot  proved  to  be  a great  talker  as  well  as  a 
skillful  Indian  fie:hter.  He  lived  at  Fort  \Vheelin<7, 
he  said,  where  they  had  been  annoyed  for  a long 
while  by  the  depredations  of  various  tribes,  notably 
the  Mingoes.  In  endeavoring  to  recover  some 
stolen  horses,  a small  party  of  settlers  had  succeeded 
in  killing  a Mingo  chief  and  several  of  his  war- 
riors.  Not  being  expert  woodsmen  they  had  lost 
their  way  in  the  wilderness;  there  they  were  soon 
captured.  The  cruelties  Cabell  had  witnessed  were 
in  retaliation  for  the  loss  of  their  slain  warriors. 

When  Cabell  heard  all  of  his  comrade's  story 
he  could  not  wholly  condemn  the  Indians.  The 
whites,  too,  had  been  unnecessarily  cruel.  They 
had  come  to  consider  the  Indian  as  fair  game;  they 
had  hunted  him  down  as  remorselessly  as  though 
he  were  a wild  beast.  Even  the  remembrance  ot 
his  sufferings  could  not  shut  out  from  Cabell's 
ntind  the  logical  results  of  continued  injustice  upon 
a barbaric  nature. 
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^HOUGH  now  fairly  on 
his  way  home,  Cabell 
hesitated  to  present 
himself  before  h i s 
hicth-toned  relatives  in 
his  dilapidated  garb. 
He  drew  for  himself 
a harrowing  picture  of 
his  coming  in  from 
the  woods  — tattered, 
beggarly,  hungry  and  way-worn.  In  fancy  he  heard 
the  derisive  mirth  with  which  the  gay  company 
usually  assembled  beneath  his  father’s  expansive 
roof  greeted  the  returning  prodigal.  And  the 
Cady  Augusta!  she,  too,  perhaps,  would  be  there, 
raore  lovely  and  more  impertinent  than  ever,  a wit- 
of  this  forlorn  home-coining.  No ; another 
'Uch  wound  as  that  he  would  not  risk. 

He  accompanied  KHc>t  to  Wlieeling.  Here  he 
ungered  for  some  weeks,  working  to  procure  such 
clothes  as  its  meaerre  market  afforded.  Vet  yearn- 
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ing  thoughts  of  his  own  people,  so  near  at  hand, 
stirred  \vithin  him.  It  was  a long  battle,  but  affec- 
tion at  last  won  the  victoiy  over  pride.  The  middle 
of  N ovember  found  him  on  his  way  home. 

Eliot  took  him  in  his  canoe  as  far  as  Fort  Pitt; 
but  Cabell  did  not  tarry  there  long.  The  call  “ To 
arms ! ” had  swept  away  his  few  friends  at  that  place. 
Even  “ Old  Monmouth  ” had  disappeared.  With  a 
last  heroic  effort  he  had  enlisted  in  the  armv  of 

j 

freedom.  It  is  easy  to  enlist,  but  once  a soldier 
there  is  no  going  back  ; and  in  due  time  Cabell’s 
old  friend  descended  into  history  as  one  of  the 
units  in  the  official  report  of  the  battle  of  Long 
Island  — “ one  thousand  lost.” 

Cabell  reached  his  old  VirMnia  home  the  second 

O 

week  in  December.  Instead  of  the  anticipated 
brilliant  assembly  and  the  cold  reception,  he  found 
a serious  family  group  dressed  in  homespun  cloth* 
inof  but  little  better  than  his  own.  Better  still,  he 
found  a Vv’elcome  as  warm  as  he  could  wish.  The 
old  order  of  things  was  completely  changed.  When 
Cabell  left  home  nothing  was  used  in  the  house  that 
had  not  come  from  England.  Now  indulgence  in 
London  luxuries  was  deemed  dissfraceful.  To- 

O 

bacco  sheds  were  turned  into  co^n-cribs  ; all  pro- 
visions that  could  be  spared  were  sent  to  the 
American  army.  Many  of  the  slaves  had  joined 
the  British  and  it  was  now  the  fashion  to  work. 
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We  may  well  feel  serious  when  we  say  good-by 
to  our  friends  and  go  away  for  an  extended  absence. 
We  are  certain  to  find  them  strangers  on  our  return. 
Cabell's  brothers  were  both  otficers  in  the  militia 
— fine,  manly  fellows,  Edmund  thoue:ht  them,  sur- 
prised  at  his  feeling  of  affectionate  pride.  They 
seemed  equally  pleased  with  him,  and  were  eagerly 
interested  in  all  his  adventures.  He  was  now  an 
extensive  Iand*owner  and,  as  in  England  only  aris- 
tocrats possessed  real  estate,  he  was  naturally 
regarded  as  a person  of  importance. 

The  whole  family  united  in  giving  him  a minute 
account  of  the  war.  Seven  Massachusetts  men  had 
been  shot  down  on  Lexington  Green  while  engaged 
in  a peaceable  militia  drill.  Was  that  to  be  borne? 
Then  came  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill;  the  capture 
of  Ticonderoga  and  of  Crown  Point;  the  king’s  re- 
fusal of  the  humble  petition  of  the  colonies  ; the 
appointment  of  George  Washington,  a Virginian 
whom  they  all  knew,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
New  England  army  (and  he  had  justified  Mr. 
Adams’  high  estimate  of  h.im,  they  said,  by  keeping 
the  British  penned  up  in  Boston  all  winter) ; — then 
came  the  glorious  victory  at  Charlestown,  followed 
by  that  dreadful  defeat  on  Long  Island ; and  then 
the  terrible  winter,  when  the  depressed  and  retreat- 
ing army  left  a trail  of  bloody  footprints  on  the 
frozen  ground,  as  they  fell  back  before  the  well- 
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provisioned  British  army.  The  mercenary  rich,  said 
Cabell’s  narrators,  were  daily  going  over  to  the 
enemy  — preferring  the  sacrifice  of  their  country  to 
the  loss  of  a few  dollars. 

His  father.  Colonel  Cabell,  was  not  especially 
pleased  at  having  to  pay  so  much  for  the  privilege 
of  selling  his  tobacco  in  England,  yet  he  did  not 
think  the  demands  of  the  king  unreasonable. 
England  ought  to  be  repaid  the  seven  million  dol- 
lars which  the  seven  years  war  with  the  French  and 
Indians  had  taken  out  of  her  treasury.  Still,  if  the 
British  ministry  wanted  the  debt  paid,  they  were 
making  a great  mistake  in  tying  the  colonies’  hands 
rather  than  giving  them  a better  chance  to  make 
the  money.  William  Pitt,  America’s  best  friend, 
had  declared  that  the  colonists  had  no  riofht  to  make 

O 

even,  a nail  except  by  permission  of  England  ; and 
Ford  [Dartmouth  would  ha\^e  hung  for  piracy  anv 
one  of  them  who  dared  to  print  a Bible.  New 
England,  of  course,  being  dependent  on  her  com- 
merce and  manufacture,  suffered  most.  Wlien  the 
port  of  Boston  was  closed,  then  even  the  independ- 
ent Virginia  land-owner  began  to  see  that  there 
was  little  hope  of  comfortable  relations  between  the 
two  countries  long  as  the  colonies  w're  ruled  b\' 
a Parliamerit  tfnt  neitlicr  knew  nor  cared  anything 
about  their  riglns  or  needs. 

The  one  tl dng  whicli  Colonel  Cabell  resentetl 
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with  all  his  might,  was  the  continued  importation 
of  convicts  to  America  to  serve  out  their  sentence 
and  then  be  turned  loose  on  the  country  — as  if 
.\merica  were  a penal  colony.  “A  strange  father, 
indeed,”  he  declared,  ‘‘would  he  be  who  woyld 
empty  the  deadly  refuse  of  his  own  land  upon  that 


ot  his  children.”  Yet  no  one  thouo-ht  of  makino: 

o «r» 

the  king  responsible  for  the  persecutions  of  his 
cruel  ministry,  urged  on  by  the  hated  Lord  Dart- 
mouth. That  the  English  people  sympathized  with 
their  ilbuscd  American  cousins,  they  well  knew. 

. As  for  1.0 rd  Dunmore,  Colonel  Cabell  thoiurht 
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none  the  less  of  him  that  he  had  done  his  duty  like 
a brave  and  spirited  man  and  remained  to  harass 
and  retard  the  rebels  all  he  could.  It  would  have 
suited  these  same  rebels  much  better  if  Lord  Dun- 
more  had  run  away  as  had  some  of  the  other  royai 
ofovernors. 

O 

In  the  two  weeks  of  his  visit,  Edmund  obtained 
a thorough  view  of  the  situation  from  his  father's 
standpoint.  He  politely  declined  his  brother's 
offer  of  a lieutenancy  in  the  militia  company  of 
which  he  was  colonel  ; spending  the  most  of  his 
time  with  his  mother  and  her  young  lady  visitors, 
who  were  sewing  and  knitting  for  the  soldiers. 

Edmund  had  gained  much  in  manliness  as  well 
as  spiritual  grace  from  the  difficulties  and  hardships 
of  his  frontier  experience ; but  he  had  lost  some- 
what, too.  He  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the 
freedom  of  the  forest  that  even  the  ordinary  forms 
of  civilized  life  had  become  irksome  to  him.  His 
youthful  awkwardness  had  merged  into  an  austere 
dignity  and  reserve  calculated  to  impress  even  his 
own  family  with  great  expectations  of  future  dis- 
tinction. It  was  scarcely  a surprise  to  tliem  when 
he  announced  his  ituention  of  joining  tlie  disheart- 
ened little  band  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware ; 
though  it  seemed  strange  tliat  the  son  of  a wealthy 
planter  singula  be  willing  to  accept  the  humble 
position  of  a pri^wte  soldier. 
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That  this  younger  son  of  his  old  friend  made  a 
favorable  impression  on  General  Washington  we 
infer  from  the  fact  that  Edmund  Cabell  was  in- 
cluded in  the  two  thousand  four  hundred  ‘‘picked 
men,”  who,  three  days  later,  crossed  the  Delaware 
in  a driving  storm,  their  boats  in  imminent  peril 
on  account  of  the  doating  ice,  and  fell  upon  the 
carousing  Hessians  at  Trenton,  capturing  one  thou- 
sand men.  It  was  Christmas  night,  and  so  cold 
that  two  of  the  men  were  frozen  to  death.  This, 
with  the  two  killed  in  the  fight,  was  the  extent  of 
the  loss.  A brave  beginning.  Sergeant  Cabell. 

For  a brief  season,  there  was  fiorhtinor  and  victory 
and  praise  of  men  — even  Frederick  the  Great 
complimented  the  American  general.  But  defeat 
soon  came  again,  and  the  restrained  movements  of 
a terribly  inadequate  force;  spring,  summer  and 
autumn  went  by,  and  no  chance  for  even  a fair 
hgiit.  Then  the  dreadful  winter  at  Valley  Forge ; 
Congress  complaining  — itself  meanwhile  faring 
'Sumptuously  every  day  — that  the  half-starved  little 
hand  did  not  annihilate  the  British  army;  blaming 
thie  hard-pressed  general,  and  trying  to  put  the 
swaggering  Gates  in  command;  even  his  own  offi- 
cers hading  fault  with  Washington’s  management 
and  intimating  that  they  could  have  done  better. 

riirough  all  the  starving  and  freezing,  the  criti- 
cism and  complaint,  young  Cabell  stood  firm  in 
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his  allegiance  to  his  general  ; gaining  slowly  but 
steadily  in  rank  and  popular  esteem.  Then  came 
another  turn  in  the  tide;  the  voung  King  of  France, 
catching  the  enthusiasm  of  the  gallant  Lafayette, 
sent  over  the  much-needed  supplies  of  men,  mone'\' 
and  other  munitions  of  vrar.  At  last  the  English 
people  demanded  peace  for  their  sorely-tried  kin- 
dred, and  the  long  struggle  came  to  an  end. 

But  the  country  was  still  in  a sad  condition.  For 
seven  years  war  had  ravaged  the  land.  Towns  had 
been  burned,  crops  destroyed,  the  treasury  drained, 
and  the  spiritual  tone  of  the  people  lowered.  The 
British  still  held  Charleston,  Savannah  and  New 
York;  war  might  be  resumed  anvdav.  The  States 
hung  but  loosely  together.  The  favorite  toasts  in 
the  army  were:  “ Cement  to  the  Union  ;"  “A  hoop 
to  the  barrel.” 

The  soldiers,  whose  families  had  suffered  for 
food  and  clothing,  while  thev  fought  for  their  conn- 
try,  now  demanded  payment  for  their  services; 
but  Congress,  which  throughout  the  struggle  had  sat 
there  at  Philadelphia  quibbling  and  quarrelling, 
said  there  was  nothing  to  pay.  The  soldiers,  who 
knew'  liow'  much  rich  land  was  lying  fallow'  across 
the  Alleghanies  w'aiting  to  be  tilled  were  justly  in- 
censed at  this;  for  a w’hile  it  was  doubtful  w'hether 
this  country  wa>  t<*  a free  republic  or  a monarchy, 
with  George  WhishiiM- Lon,  or  a younger  son  of  King 
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4 icorge,  or  one  of  the  Bourbons  as  king.  But 
Washington  persuaded  Congress  to  arrange  for 
i!)c  payment  of  the  impoverished  patriots,  some  of 
whom  had  sunk  their  })atrimony  in  tl-ieir  country's 
cause,  and  harmony  was  restored. 

Many  of  Virginia's  soldiers  were  paid  in  Ken- 
tucky lands;  the  long  struggle  of  this  valorous 
little  province  for  independence  having  resulted 
onlv  in  her  recognition,  by  the  mother  State,  as  the 
’*  County  of  Kentucky.’'  For  several  years  after 
the  close  of  the  war  long  trains  of  emigrants  might 
have  been  seen  moving  through  the  wilderness  in 
that  direction. 

Young  Cabell  had  changed  a good  deal  in  tastes 
and  looks.  He  had  sickened  of  rudeness  and  crude- 
ness, and  was  now  one  of  the  most  elegant  officers  in 
the  army.  His  youthful  ambition  was  at  last  real- 
ized. He  was  a distinguished  man.  But  Lord 
h)unmore  and  his  beautiful  daughters  were  not  there 
to  see.  Long  ago  they  had  shaken  the  dust  of  a 
rebellious  and  stiff-necked  country  from  the  soles 
of  their  shoes,  and  sailed  across  the  sea  to  England. 

In  the  meantime  a warfare  even  more  bitter  had 
been  going  on  in  Kentucky.  Early  in  1777  oc- 
curred the  long  siege  of  St.  Asaph's,  when  for 
'hree  moritius  Logan  and  liis  fifteen  men  defended 
the  fort  against  one  liundred  Ii\dians.  Tlie  cruel 
uiurder  of  Cornstalk,  the  great  Sha\\anese  chief,  in 
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June,  1777,  while  on  a peaceful  mission  to  Captain 
Arbuckle,  at  Point  Pleasant,  had  served  to  intensif\ 
the  hostility  of  the  Indians  throughout  the  West; 
and  almost  daily  Kentucky  soil  was  the  scene  ot 
bloodshed  and  violent  death. 

In  February,  177S,  Daniel  Boone  and  thirty  other 
men  were  captured  at  the  Blue  Ldcks  where  the\ 
were  making  salt.  In  June  came  the  attack  on 
Boonesboro’  by  Du  Ouesne,  with  his  twelve  Cana- 
dians and  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  Indian>, 
Boone  had  escaped  captivity,  and  after  a walk  or 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  four  days,  arrived 
just  in  time  to  take  command  of  the  garrison,  wlaicli 
had  only  twenty-two  men  ; he  conducted  the  niiv: 
days’ siege  to  a successful  termination  with  the  los^ 
of  but  two  men  to  the  enemy’s  thirty-seven. 

In  the  spring  of  1779,  Colonel  David  Rogers  lost 
the  greater  part  of  his  command  in  a battle  nearly 
opposite  Cincinnati  (then  a wilderness).  Only  ten 
out  of  the  forty  or  fifty  escaped  and  these  reached 
home  through  untold  suffering.  In  July  of  the 
same  year  occurred  Colonel  Bowman’s  fiasco  ai 
Chillicothe,  by  whicli  he  secured  one  hundred  and 
sixty  horses  at  the  sad  cost  of  nine  brave  soldiers. 

Meanwhile,  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clarke  had 
distinguished  himself  by  the  conquest  of  Kaskaskia 
and  Vincennes,  the  |)i*incipal  Ihdtish  stronglioIdi> 
in  the  we.>t.  In  the  summer,  Colonel  Byrd,  with 
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.me  thousand  Indians  and  Canadians,  retaliated  by 
an  attack  on  Ruddle’s  and  Martin’s  Stations ; in 
affrays  numbers  of  men,  women  and  children 
•a ere  butchered  by  the  Indians.  Colonel  Clarke 
iVjdied  by  a counter-stroke,  and  with  nine  hundred 
••md  ninetv-eie:ht  men  destroyed  the  two  Indian  vil- 
ages,  Piqua  and  Pickaway,  He  also  cut  down  the 
>tanding  corn,  that  the  warriors  might  be  com- 
pelled to  remain  at  home  and  provide  meat  for 
iheir  families. 

Ldttle  time  was  given  to  corn-planting  in  1779, 
and  notwithstanding  serious  disadvantages,  the  in- 
crease in  population  was  so  great  during  that  \'ear, 
that  the  price  of  grain  during  the  winter  rose  from 
nfty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars  per 
bushel ; man  and  beast  alike  suffered  from  hunger. 

la  1780,  Kentucky,  still  a province  of  Virginia, 
was  divided  into  three  counties;  Jefferson,  named 
*<u'  the  governor,  who  always  seemed  to  have 
Had  a warm  place  in  his  heart  for  the  neglected 
nut-post ; Fayette,  in  honor  of  America’s  ardent 
b'iend,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  and  Lincoln, 
tor  (xeneral  Benjamin  Lincoln,  a brave  officer  in 
the  Revolution. 

That  same  year  the  towns  of  Louisville  and  Lex- 
ington were  established;  one  nained  in  honor  of  the 
young  king  of  b nmee,  whose  adoption  of  tlie  cause 
' f liberty  was  to  cost  him  so  dear,  the  other  a 
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tribute  of  respect  — and  the  first  — to  the  nov.  . 
revered  Massachusetts  patriots  who  inauguratt  ; ^ 
the  Revolution. 

In  I /Si,  during  General  Clarke’s  absence,  a 
midable  body  of  Indians  entered  Kentucky.  'I'hr 
destroyed  a large  amount  of  property,  depopulate 
settlements,  and  killed  or  captured  over  a hundru. 
people.  A detachment  of  Clarke  s force  und'.  ' 
Colonel  Laughrey,  while  passing  a sand-bar  (. 
their  way  down  the  river,  was  suddenly  attackic 
from  both  sides  and  almost  annihilated — losirn 
one  hundred  and  ten  men. 

Meanwhile  Fort  Jefferson,  which  the  year  befort. 
had  been  established  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oitiu. 
was  holding  at  bay  with  only  thirty  men,  twelve 
hundred  painted  warriors  After  a three  day.' 
siege  re-enforcements  reached  them,  the  assailant- 
were  put  to  flight,  and  the  isolated  fort  abandoned;. 
F'ort  Nelson,  the  most  formidable  fortification  ir 
Kentucky,  was  begun  at  Louisville  during  the  fa., 
of  this  year. 

Early  in  1782  hostilities  commenced  with  i.' ■ 
creased  fury.  In  March  was  fought  tlie  battle  (■’ 
Little  Mountain,  one  of  the  fiercest  on  record;  ’>*' 
that  border  fight  tlie  combatants  fought  man  r 
man,  until  a fourth  of  their  nuntber  had  fallen. 

On  tl\e  sixteenth  cd  .August  occurred  the  terrdo 
battle  of  Blue  Lick  in  w hich  one  hundred  and  eighty 
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two  horsemen,  rather  than  bear  the  reproach  of 
being  called  cowards  by  a reckless  comrade,  rushed 
into  a suspected  ambush,  and  nearly  half  of  them 
were  slaughtered.  Boone  escaped,  bearing  off  his 
wounded  son,  who  died  on  the  way.  Netherland, 
previously  suspected  of  cowardice,  returned  when 
beyond  danger  to  defend  his  friends  who  were  still 
in  the  river.  Reynolds  gave  up  his  horse  to 

the  wounded  Captain  Patterson ; he  was  captured 
by  the  Indians,  but  finally  made  his  escape,  and 
was  rewarded  for  his  self-sacrifice  with  two  hun- 
dred acres  of  land.  In  this  battle  the  flower  of 
Kentucky  fell.  Many  widows  and  orphans  were 
left  unprotected  ; — twenty-three  widows  attend- 
ing court  at  Logan’s  Station  at  one  time  to 
administer  on  their  husbands’  estates. 

Emboldened  by  their  success,  the  Indians  be- 
came even  more  active  in  assault  than  before.  Men 
were  shot  down  while  hunting;  families  were  mur- 
dered while  asleep,  and  a general  sense  of  insecurity 
prevailed.  This  however  resulted  in  weeding  out 
from  the  population  the  cowards  and  the  weak- 
lings who  fled  the  fearful  country,  until  only  men 
nf  courage  and  resolution  remained. 

Kentucky  bore  her  part  in  the  Revolution, 
but  the  end  brought  her  neither  peace  nor  Inde- 
pendence. Her  bitter  warfare  with  the  savages 
continued ; a vast  wilderness  lay  between  lier 
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and  her  seat  of  government,  and  left  her  almoM  i 
lawless.  ' 

The  spring  of  17S4  again  found  Edmund  Calvi. 
journeying  toward  the  wilderness,  but  this  time  h-’ 
went  accompanied  by  a long  train,  including  thn 
hundred  people.  Many  trains  had  passed  tha: 
way  during  the  preceding  year;  the  population  n! 
Kentucky  had  increased  in  twelve  months  fron 
twelve  thousand  to  thirty  thousand.  The  passage 
upon  the  Ohio  had  become  more  dangerous  tha;)  1 
the  journey  by  land.  Cowardly  captives  had  beer  | 
used  as  decovs,  their  cries  of  distress  bringing  the 
whites  to  their  rescue  and  to  their  own  captivit\  \ 
or  death.  \ 

The  caravan  has  paused  for  the  noon  lund'.  i 
There  is  Cabell  in  his  uniform  of  blue,  looking  | 
more  important,  but  no  less  sensible,  than  of  vote.  \ 
He  is  engaged  in  conversation  with  a roughix-  j 
dressed,  middle-aged  man,  whose  pale,  fineh'-chi'''  \ 
eled  features  wear  an  indefinable  look  of  cruelty.  | 
The  incongruity  of  the  delicate  face  and  tierc-.'  | 
expression  both  interests  and  irritates  Cabell,  h-  | 
is  like  an  exquisite  j^ainting  of  an  unworthy  sub-  ! 

ject.  His  name  is  h\k.‘stlake,  and  he  claims  to  I--  | 

descended  from  a noble  English  family.  He  is  ? 
no  occupation  and  ranks  little  higher  in  Cabell  - ^ 

estimation  than  hi.^  friend,  the  peddler,  that  mnoi:-  ,j 
faced  man  seated  on  a log  near  by.  who  during  j 
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the  intervals  in  their  journeying,  drives  a thriving 
trade  among  the  emigrants. 

But  the  real  object  of  Cabell's  interest,  possibly, 
is  the  daughter,  who  at  present  is  roasting  a piece 
of  venison  before  the  fire.  The  girl  is  young  and 
pretty,  lihe  a lovely  flower  one  finds  unexpectedly 
ill  the  woods.  More  interested  in  the  fine  young 
nfficer  than  in  her  cookery,  the  girl,  in  turning  to 
see  if  he  is  observing  her,  suddenly  drops  the  steak 
into  the  ashes.  “Dolly!”  shrieks  her  father, 
whose  thoughts  are  bent  upon  his  dinner,  “just  see 
what  you've  done  ! ” And  he  struck  her  fiercely. 

Dolly  threw  her  apron  over  her  face  and  began 
to  sob,  unmindful  of  the  burning  meat.  “ Pick  it 
up,”  cried  the  man  with  an  oath.  “Yesterday  you 
burnt  the  potatoes,  to-day  it’s  the  meat.  Who 
could  stand  such  a creature!”  and  he  added  a 
few  more  oaths. 


“ The  man  is  possessed  I He  is  not  responsible,” 
thought  Ca’bell,  whose  longing  for  easy  relations 
with  his  fellow-creatures  often  induced  unwarrant- 
able leniency,  and  usually  ended  in  unwarrantable 
harshness.  Indeed,  the  fierce  eves  and  white  face 

j 

had  a wild  look.  Cabell  hurriedlv  took  his  leave. 

I here  were  several  army  officers  in  the  party, 
fhere  were  genthimen,  educated  and  uneducated; 


there  were  rougiis  — some  claiming 
ethers  claiming  no  descent  at  all. 


hie;h  descent. 
There  were 
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COWS  and  horses;  oxen,  mules,  pigs,  pack-horse- 
and  covered  wagons.  Day  after  day  the  lon;^ 
train  crept  slowly  through  the  wilderness,  like 
huge  serpent  crawling  toward  its  lair. 

Daily  Cabell  paused  for  a few  words  with  \\*es: 
lake  and  his  friend  Scraper  the  peddler,  who  wa- 
evidently  wooing  Westlake's  fair  daughter.  A> 
evidently  he  was  regarded  with  more  favor  by  tin 
father  than  by  the  pretty  Dolly.  The  girl's  onl 
hope  of  the  future  had  been  to  marry  the  peddl-. 
and  go  on  all  her  days  cooking  for  him  and  he 
father;  but  now  she  began  to  have  vague  vi^^ion- 
of  an  indefinite  holiday  with  nice  dresses,  a rosv.- 
embowered  cottage  and  (for  nothing  seemed  inn 
possible  to  this  masterful  young  man  whom  even 
one  seemed  to  obey  ) perhaps  even  real  glass  in  tin 
windows.  As  these  fine  fancies  did  not  tend  t' 
improve  Dolly’s  culinarv  efforts  she  was  occasiri  • 
ally  soundly  cuffed  for  burned  meat  and  potato^- 
and  so  life  had  its  shadv  streaks. 

Cabell  disliked  WTstlake  even  more  than  he  di  • 


Scraper;  soon  he  began  to  distrust  him.'  “P 
you  ever  happen  to  meet  a man  by  the  name 
Tuggs? Westlake  asked  him  one  day.  “ He  wn 
to  Kentuck}'  in  '75,  I heai’d.” 

Yes,”  returned  Cabell,  and  not  caring  to  mn- 
a confidant  of  this  man,  added  ; “ f knew  very  lit‘ 
about  him.” 
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“ A cousin  o’  mine  knowed  him,”  said  Westlake, 
with  a sly  glance.  “ Thought  him  a purty  smart 
sort  o’  feller,  too.” 

As  Dolly's  liking  for  Cabell  increased,  that  of 
her  father  and  the  peddler  seemed  to  diminish,  until 
at  len2:th  the  false  harmony  of  the  uncono^enial 
group  was  broken  by  a trivial  disagreement. 

“ It’s  cur’us,”  Westlake  said  one  day  as  they  sat 
on  a log  — Westlake,  as  usual,  smoking  a pipe  — 
“ it’s  cur’us  what  rediklous  notions  some  o’  yo’ 
book-rrien  git  into  they  heads.  ’Tother  day  I heard 
one  o’  them  officers  a-beatin’  Jim  Ferry  down  that 
the  work  turned  round  everyday.  Ha!  ha!’' 

“ Turned  round  ! ” exclaimed  Cabell  with  a stare. 

“Yes,  sir;  turned 
round ! I like  to  died 
a-laimhin’.” 

o 

“ Well,  it  does.” 

“ Turn  round  ? ” with 
a smile  of  pity.  “ Turn 
round  ! ” with  an  onii- 
nous  glare.  “ Anybody 
with  three  grains  o' 
sense  knows  better’ n 
that.  Can’t  I s e ? 

How  could  we  sticls'  on 
the  under  side  .'\n\ 
niau  that  b'lieves  such 


“HOW  COl  l-H  UE  STICK  ON?” 
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trumpery’s  an  idiot.”  And  angry  red  spois  began 
to  flare  out  oh  the  white  face.  Cabell  retreated 
in  good  order,  thereafter  refraining  from  exposing 
himself  to  such  attacks. 

One  moonlight  night,  as  he  hurriedly  passed 
Westlake’s  wagon,  he  heard  Dolly  softly  call  his 
name.  “ You  mus’n’t  mind  what  pap  says,”  and 
her  voice  trembled  slightly,  “ he's  so  cross  to  me  ; 
and  I hev  to  stand  it,  day  in  an’  day  out.  I git  so 
tired  sometimes.  I’m  most  ready  to  die,”  and  sIk- 
began  to  sob. 

The  curly  head,  thrust  out  at  the  torn  place  in 
the  w^agon-cov'ering,  locked  very  pretty  in  the  moon- 
light. Poor  child ! Hers  was  indeed  a thankless 
servitude.  He  said  a few  kindly  words  and  passed 
on,  neither  dreaming  how  soon  she  was  to  be  re- 
leased from  the  hated  “servitude.”  The  very  next 
day  while  hunting  alone  in  the  woods  Westlake 
was  shot  by  a wandering  partv  of  Indians. 

No  one,  not  even  Scraper,  knew  anything  about 
Westlake's  previous  history  or  his  destination. 
Dolly  knew  that  her  “ Uncle  Jeems”  had  a hona 
ready  for  them  somewhere,  she  did  not  kno'.‘ 
exactly  where.  The  dead  man  was  buried,  Doliv 
was  placed  in  the  care  of  a family  wl;o  were  goinc 
to  Harrodsburg,  and  the  partv  moved  on. 

When  Cabell  reached  Hoonesboro’  he  found  the 
tract  of  land  he  had  purchased  from  Henders(»n 
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and  Company  occupied  by  another  party,  who  said 
he  had  bought  it  of  a man  named  Tuggs.  As 
Tuggs  could  not  be  found,  the  only  alternative  was 
to  sue  the  man  in  possession.  Already  courts  of 
justice  were  established,  and  there  were  numerous- 
attornies  who  had  all  they  could  do,  too,  in  settling 
land  claims.  The  Virginia  land-office  system  which 
permitted  settlers  to  locate  on  any  unoccupied  lands 
and  settle  their  own  boundaries,  kept  up  a perpet- 
ual legal  warfare,  some  ot  which  has  endured  even 
to  the  present  day. 

As  a rule  they  were  an  order-loving  people,  in- 
heriting political  tastes  from  generations  of  law- 
makers. They  kept  up  a fair  show  of  government, 
though  every  man  was  a law  unto  himself,  and 
Public  Opinion  ruled  over  each  with  an  iron  rod. 

Very  few  of  the  settlers  of  1775  remained. 
Colonel  Floyd,  the  attractive,  well-bred  gentleman, 
brave  Captain  Estill,  Squire  Boone,  the  intrepid 
hunter-preacher  — each  had  been  killed  by  the 
Indians.  Also  the  Reverend  John  Lythe  of  the 
Fpiscopal  church.  Colonel  John  Todd,  and  numer- 
ous other  highly-esteemed  citizens.  There  still 
remained  the  generous,  kindly  Harrod,  the  reso- 
lute Daniel  Boone  and  the  dauntless  Kenton. 
Clarke,  too,  was  there;  but  his  early  brilliancy  had 
faded.  The  failure  through  no  fault  of  his.  of  his 
expedition  agaiiibt  Detroit,  had  lost  him  the  fickle 
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popular  favor.  This  was  always  his  greatest  stim- 
ulus, and  after  his  discharge  from  the  service  in 
1782  a sense  of  injustice  and  wrong  seemed  to 
weigh  upon  his  mind,  helping  to  sap  his  energies 
and  diminish  his  resolution.  From  this  time  for- 
ward he  took  but  little  part  in  the  history  of  the 
Kentucky  people. 

The  vast  tide  of  emigration  which  had  set  in  at 
the  first  note  of  peace  in  1781  served  to  push  the 
pioneers  more  and  more  into  the  background,  until 
finally  nearly  all  were  swept  out  of  the  State. 

Cabell  sold  his  military  land-grant  and  bought 
a tract  near  Lexington.  This  had  grown  to  a town 
of  nearly  a thousand  inhabitants.  He  had  brought 
two  slaves  with  him,  and  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity he  bought  two  more.  After  the  glory  of 
the  battle-field  and  the  chase,  hoeing  corn  was 
intolerable.  Ide  built  a larcre  loe:-house  of  four 
rooms  with  a long  hall  running  through  the  centre, 
roofed  with  hand-made  walnut  shingles.  In  the 
fall  he  went  over  to  Harrodsbure  and  married 
Dolly  W’estlake,  whose  “ Uncle  Jeems  ” had  ne\er 
turned  up. 

Dollv  wore  a cottonade  dress  and  a white  ker- 
chief  which  was  fastened  around  her  neck  with  a 
gorgeous  green,  glass  pin.  It  was  h-er  best;  she 
would  have  worn  more  finery  if  she  had  |)ossessed 
any.  Far  from  appreciating  Cabell's  delicacy  ir« 
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.ippearing  in  the  usual  hunting  garb  of  buckskin 
trousers  and  flannel  shirt,  Dolly  was  grievously 
disappointed  that  he  did  not  wear  his  gorgeous  vel- 


vet coat,  embroidered  satin  waistcoat,  lace  rutfles 
and  silver  shoe-buckles.  And  when  he  preferred 
to  spend  the  evening  of  his  wedding-day  talking 
with  Colonel  Harrod  and  other  old  acquaintances, 
instead  of  sfoine:  to  the  feast  and  dance  given  in 

o o o 

honor  of  the  occasion  at  the  biggest  house  in  the 

o c? 

town,  Dolly  was  almost  offended. 

It  did  seem  a little  odd,  it  must  be  confessed  ; 
even  the  calm-faced  moon  and  stars  looked  down 
in  wide-eyed  amazement  at  this  serious  young  bride- 
groom sitting  by  the  fire,  talking  over  political  mat- 
ters with  a lot  of  old  men  while  his  blooming  bride 
went  to  the  marriage-feast  with  the  rejected  suit- 
ors — for  Dolly  had  been  very  popular  at  the 
station. 


The  following  day  Dolly  was  taken  to  her  new 
home.  The  windows  had  small  panes  of  greenish 
glass  in  them ; roses  were  gro\ving  against  the 
sides  of  the  house,  and  the  housekeeping  began. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  STATE  OF  KENTUCKY. 


iE  first  History  of 
Kentucky  was  written 
by  John  Filson  and 
published  by  James 
Adams  of  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware.  It  ap- 
peared in  1 7S4.  The 
map  accompanying  it 
was  a remarkable  pro- 
d u c t i o n considering 
the  few  facilities  and  the  many  dangers  attending 
the  collection  of  material.  This  map  has  been  re- 
published in  the  Duerrett’s  Life  of  John  P'ilson.* 
Upon  it  appear  the  towns  of  Louisville,  Lexington. 
Danville,  Bardstown,  Harrodsburg,  Boonesboro’, 
Greenville,  Leestown,  and  over  forty  “stations.” 
Lexington  and  Danville  were  the  leading  towm^ 
in  wealth  and  culture  ; Harrodsburg  came  third,  and 
fourth  in  importance,  Louisville,  located  on  two 
thousand  acres  granted  by  ll'ie  royal  Go\'crnment  to 
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John  Connolly  for  services  in  the  French  and  Indian 
war,  and  “escheated  ” by  a Lexington  jury  because 
of  the  owner's  activity  in  the  Englisli  service.  It 
had  then  barely  two  hundred  inhabitants. 

Four  vears  after  the  publication  of  his  historv, 
the  chequered  career  of  Filson  was  brought  to  an 
untimely  close  by  the  inevitable  tomahawk.  He 
had  just  assisted  in  founding  the  town  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  had  named  it  Losantiville.  Starting  to 
join  a surveying  party,  he  disappeared  in  the  woods 
never  to  return. 

In  1785  a convention  met  at  Danville,  firmly  re- 
solved on  separation  from  Virginia.  The  members 
were  all  men  of  intelligence,  well-instructed  in  logis- 
lative  lore  and  they  prudently  referred  their  rather 
truculent  resolutions  to  another  and  larger  conven- 
tion, bv  which,  in  due  time,  tliev  were  confirmed. 

It  was  well  they  had  resolved  on  patience  as  well 
as  persistence,  for  six  years  passed  away  before 
Virginia  could  see  her  way  clear  to  grant  a separa- 
tion. And  Congress  was  too  busy  wrangling  over 
the  Constitution  to  heed  the  little  colony  knocking 
at  its  doors. 

In  this  Constitution,  KenVucky,  though  an  un- 
recognized fragment,  was  as  dceplv  Interested  as 
any  of  then;:  like  the  others  she  had  her  doubts. 
The  penurious  objected  to  the  regular  co'lection  of 
taxes;  the  lavs  less  feared  interference  with  their 
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personal  liberty;  only  the  better  class  recognized 
in  the  law  a friendly  wall,  shutting  out  the  evil-doer. 
But  the  chief  objection  was  that  it  condemned  State 
independence.  Why  put  themselves  into  the  hands 
of  a scheming  set  of  politicians,  who,  for  aught  they 
knew,  might  manage  to  sit  perpetually  ? 

Jefferson,  Kentucky’s  best  friend,  only  half  ap- 
proved it,  men  said.  Hadn't  the  ver)'  men  who 
framed  this  new  code  of  laws  fought  over  it 
themselves.^  Who  knew  what  tvrannv  it  mi^^ht 
hold  Franklin,  it  had  been  hinted  in  New  York, 
was  in  his  dotage  ; Randolph,  though  an  adept  in 
pulling  down,  had  never  been  conspicuous  in  build- 
ing up.  Hamilton  and  Madison  were  visionary 
young  upstarts,  and  Washington  — a fine  soldier 
doubtless,  but  no  politician  ! 

A standing  army,  indeed  ! Only  tyrants  had 
need  of  standing  armies.  What  do  those  Eastern 
people  care  for  us,  any  way  } Kentuckians  argued. 
Hadn’t  John  Jay  proposed  to  barter  away  for 
twenty-five  years  the  right  of  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  in  exchange  for  a favorable  commercial 
treaty  with  Spain  The  Mississippi  is  ours  and 
the  Government  ought  to  demand  from  Spain  its 
free  navigation.  Is  it  a craven  fear  that  Spain 
will  unite  with.  England  and  whip  the  Araeiicans 
or  is  it  mere  indifference  to  the  vital  interests  of 
the  West,  that  holds  them  back  '■  Either  was 
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equally  bad  in  the  eyes  of  a Kentuckian.  In  her 
lone  isolation  and  self-dependence  Kentucky  had 
-qrown  even  more  Democratic  than  Virginia. 

In  1786  a treaty  of  peace  brought  a slight  lull  in 
Indian  depredation.  Of  this  treaty  there  are  num- 
erous contlictine  accounts.  General  George  Rogers 
Clarke,  General  Richard  Butler  and  Col.  R.  H. 
Parsons  joined  in  the  negotiations,  and  by  their 
skill  and  courage,  it  is  believed,  averted  a bloody 
war.  General  Clarke  bore  the  leading  part. 

But  the  murder  of  an  Indian  bv  a vicious  white 
man  put  an  immediate  end  to  all  friendly  relations 
between  the  races ; the  old  barbarities  were  re- 
sumed. Throughout  ’87  and  ’88  ceaseless  enmity 
and  warfare  ensued.  Scarcely  a day'  passed  that 
there  was  not  some  new  tale  of  horror  to  relate. 

It  is  easy  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  peaceful, 
luxurious  land  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  pioneers 
who  bouscht  the  land  with  their  blood  and  with 


tile  blood  of  their  best  beloved.  Beside  the  dismal 
and  depressing  task  of  subduing  the  earth  — break- 
ing the  thick  turf,  felling  vast  forests,  hewing  paths 
through  impenetrable  thickets  with  only  the  rudest 
weapons,  the  body  sustained  by  the  coarsest  food 
and  clad  in  the  roughest  clothes  — there  was  the 
ever-present  dread  of  sudden  death.  For  the  In- 
dian’s favorite  method  of  warfare  wvas  to  steal  in  at 
the  serenest  hour  and  let  none  escape. 
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“ You  should  not  have  driven  the  Indian  awav 
from  his  lands,"  says  the  righteous  judge  of  to-day. 
“When  he  smote  vou  on  one  cheek,  vou  should 

J 

have  turned  the  other.  Poor  fellow ! He  was  only 
avens^ino:  the  murder  of  his  brother  bv  some  white 
man,  according  to  the  traditions  of  his  race.” 


Helen  Hunt  Jackson’s  “ Century  of  Dishonor” 
is  an  eloquent  book.  It  was  well  that  such  a 
volume  was  written.  Mr.  Brooks’s  later  “Story 
of  the  American  Indian”  is  a sad  hut  movine  tale. 
We  cannot  have  too  much  of  tlie  truth  : tc»o  few  of 
us  fully  realize  how  cruelly  the  Indian  v\’as  often 
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treated;  not  only  by  his  white  brother,  but  by  the 
(iovernment  which  had  . promised  to  protect  and 
care  for  him.  In  the  sad  treaty  speeches  of  the 
'^iovvly  decreasing  red  men  their  evident  premoni- 
tion of  coming  decline  and  extinction  would  touch 
the  hardest  heart.  True,  other  races  have  gone 
the  same  way.  The  poor  Philistines  and  Canaan- 
ites,  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  the  Parthians  and 
Huns,  all  reached  their  summit  and  descended 
helplessly  on  the  other  side  ; a fate  which,  for  aught 
we  know,  may  be  lying  in  wait  for  us  farther  on. 

Yet  had  we  lived  in  those  trvinsf  times  of  indis- 
criminate  butchery,  we;  too,  perhaps,  might  have 
been  more  deeply  stirred  by  the  murder  of  parents 
or  children,  than  by  even  the  extinction  of  a race. 
So,  while  we  pity  the  untaught,  hardly-used  Indian, 
let  us  also  pity  the  sorely-beset  pioneer  who, 
ho  we  ver  roughly,  smoothed  the  way  for  us.  Few 
of  them  reaped  any  reward  for  their  labors. 

The  Kentuckians’  struggle  with  the  Indians  was 
>carcely  more  strenuous  than  that  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  1789  we  still  find  tliein  resolving  to 
Ik*  free  ; petitioning  Congress  for  admission  into 
the  Union,  and  dcmandim^  the  free  naviQ:ation  of 
the  Miss  issippi.  Great  dissatisfaction  prevailed, 
Industriously  cultivated  by  General  Wilkinson 
‘Tnd  a few  other  political  agitators,  who  craved  a 
sensation  and  increased  their  personal  notoriety. 
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Letters  were  circulated  breathing  defiance  against 
the  Government  and  hinting  at  an  alliance  with 
Spain,  or  England,  Articles  of  the  same  tone 
crept  into  tlie  Kentucky  Gazette,*'  which  had  been 
established  in  ’77  for  the  purpose  of  “ insuring 
unanimity  in  the  opinions  of  the  people  respecting 
the  separation  from  Virginia.” 

In  view  of  the  negligent  and  dilatory  way  in 
which  questions  that  were  of  vital  importance  to 
them  had  been  treated  by  the  Eastern  authorities,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  should  be  dissatis- 
fied. And  when  John  Jay  of  New  York,  Secretary 
of  State,  proposed  the  session  of  their  right  in  the 
Mississippi  to  Spain,  when  seven  Northern  States 
voted  for  it  — to  Spain,  who  seized  every  craft  that 
ventured  on  that  stream,  confiscated  its  cargo,  and 
imprisoned  every  man  she  could  lay  hands  on  — - 
who  could  blame  the  Kentuckians  for  feeling 
aggrieved  and  resentful  ? 

What  did  Congress  mean  bv  wanting  to  lock 
them  in  and  give  their  enemv  the  kev  ? 

Long  afterward  thcv  learned  how  much  better 
Mr.  Jay  understood  the  Spanish  Government  than 
tliev  themselves;  schooled  bv  his  vears  of  official 
connection  with  Spain  he  had  foreseen  the  long 
and  bitter  struggle  v/hich  must  have  followed  any 

* Th's  pioneer  ne^'^paper  of  the  VV’e,t  was  pul)!is.lun  hy  John  PrarUord  and  his  sons, 
Daniel  and  Fieldin  ',  until  j;  \.m5  hou'lit  Ijv  fosluia  Cunninpjiiam  of  Louisville, 

and  continued  umii  when  its  puUiicatioii  \v;s  discontinued. 
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such  demands  ; a struggle  for  which  they  were  but 
ill-prepared.  They  learned,  too,  that  Washington, 
Henry  Lee  and  other  statesmen  had  hoped,  by 
temporarv  separation  from  the  South  and  West,  to 
draw  Kentucky  — estranged  from  long  neglect  — 
into  closer  relations  with  the  Atlantic  States. 

The  Kentuckians  met  again  in  convention  at 
Danville,  and  passed  more  resolutions;  this  time 
relative  to  forming  an  independent  government. 
Mr,  John  Brown,  an  educated  Virginia  gentleman, 
had  been  appointed  a delegate  to  Congress;  he  was 
the  first  and  only  one  from  Kentucky  before  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  He  wrote 
to  Judges  Muter  and  McDowell  that  there  was 
Tittle  hope  at  present  of  Kentucky’s  admission  into 
the  Union  ; the  Spanish  Minister,  he  said,  had 
offered  Kentucky  the  free  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi if  she  would  form  herself  into  an  independent 
government.  Otherwise  they  were  assured  it  could 
never  be  granted. 

This  offer  Judge  iMuter  believed  to  have  been 
made  at  the  suggestion  of  General  Wilkinson.  The 
general  had  recently  returned,  in  great  state,  from 
New  Orleans,  “ riding  in  a chariot  drawn  by  four 
horses  and  accompanied  by  several  servants.”  He 
had  taken  mucli  credit  to  himself  for  havine^  secured 
permission  to  sell  produce  in  th.e  South.  By  vague 
threats  and  e.xaggerated  representatior  of  the  blood- 
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thirsty  character  of  the  Kentuckians,  and  of  his 
own  influence  over  them,  he  had  secured  for  him- 
self the  freedom  of  the  river,  and  had  opened  a 
regular  and  profitable  traffic  with  New  Orleans. 
As  he  bought  tobacco  by  the  hundred  weight  at 
two  dollars  and  sold  it  in  New  Orleans  for  nine 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  it  is  easy  to  see  how  General 
Wilkinson  was  enabled  to  “ set  up  an  ostentatious 
establishment  and  dispense  a lavish  hospitality.’’ 

Colonel  Thomas  Marshall  and  Judge  Muter  both 
charged  General  Wilkinson,  who  urged  the  forma- 
tion of  a separate  government,  w'ith  illegal  relations 
with  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  Judge  Muter 
addressed  a letter  to  the  Kentucky  Gazette  warn- 
ing the  people  of  the  treasonable  nature  of  such  a 
proceeding.  Nothing  could  be  done,  he  assured 
them,  against  the  washes  of  Virginia,  of  w’hich 
State  they  w'ere  still  a part,  wathout  rendering 
themselves  liable  to  the  charere  of  high  treason. 

As  Judge  Muter  w'as  chief  justice  of  the  district 
this  statement  of  the  case  drew'  the  party  line.  A 
majority  of  the  legal  fraternity  declared  in  favor 
of  “ violent  separation,”  and  became  knowm  as  the 
“court  party,”  while  the  other  side  took  the  name 
of  “country  party.”  The  leaders  of  the  “court 
party”  were  Wilkinson,  Brown,  Sebastian  and  Innes; 
of  the  “ country  party  ” Marshall,  .Muter,  Crockett 
and  Edw’ards. 
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About  this  time  Connolly,  coming  to  Louisville 
to  inquire  about  his  “ escheated  ” lands,  was  repre- 
sented by  Wilkinson,  whom  he  visited,  as  an  English 
^py  who,  hearing  of  the  disaffection  in  Kentucky, 
had  come  with  advantageous  offers  from  the  Eng. 
lish  Government.  Wilkinson's  previous  misrepre- 
sentations however,  had  tended  to  weaken  popular 
faith  in  this  statement,  and  no  one  seemed  entirely 
assured  of  the  real  nature  of  Connolly’s  visitation. 
At  any  rate  it  was  barren  of  obvious  results,  per- 
sonal or  ofFiciak 

On  the  fourth  day  of  February,  1791,  Congress 
passed  an  act  admitting  Kentucky  into  the  Union 
as  a State;  her  long  struggle  for  indeoendence  was 
ended,  and  the  “court”  and  “country”  parties 
ceased  to  exist.  General  Wilkinson  was  afterward 
appointed  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army  (“  because,” 
so  Mr.  Marshall  tells  us,  “ his  employm»ent  by  the 
Government  was  necessary  to  public  safety”),  and 
Mr.  Brown  was  continued  in  the  United  States 
Senate  for  eighteen  years.  It  would  therefore 
•>eem  that  their  “ treasonable  views  ” were  not 
seriously  considered  by  either  the  people  or  the 
f-iovernment.  Indeed,  Mr.  Brown  was  fully  exon- 
erated by  his  friend  Mr.  Madison. 


Danville  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  the 
[political  centre  of  the  State.  AV\  of  the  ten  con- 
'’entions  relating  tc>  the  formation  ot  the  State  were 
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held  at  Danville.  The  record  of  the  Political  Club 
which  met  there  from  1786  to  1790  would  compare 
favorably  with  that  of  any  club  of  the  present  da\-; 
exhibiting  a remarkable  intelligence  and  knowl- 
edge of  statescraft,  considering  the  conditions  under, 
which  it  existed. 

On  May  3,  1792,  Isaac  Shelby,  “the  declared 
governor,”  passed  through  Danville  on  his  way  to 
Lexington.  At  that  place  on  the  following  day. 
the  machinery  of  Kentucky’s  State  Government 
was  formally  set  in  motion,  with  A.  S.  Bullitt 
President  of  the  Senate  and  Robert  Brecken ridge 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  first  General  Assemblv  met  at  Lexington, 
June  4,  1792.  On  December  5 Frankfort  was  se- 
lected as  the  most  desirable  place  for  the  seat  of 
government.  It  was  a picturesque  little  city  nestled 
down  among  the  green  encircling  hills,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a scenery  that  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  distinguished  poets  and  artists  at  home  and 
abroad. 

All  this  time  the  tomahawk  and  firebrand  flour- 
ished industriously.  But  have  not  we  had  enough 
of  war,^  Wo  will  pass  by  Harmar’s  fruitless  expe- 
dition, the  destructive  campaign  of  Wdlkinson 
(through  which  the  savages  lost  their  villages  and 
crops,  and  were  reduced  to  a state  of  destitution 
terrible  to  conteniplate),  and  the  yet  more  fearful 
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retaliation  of  the  exasperated  Indians  who  fell  upon 
St.  Clairs  army  sent  to  exterminate  them,  with  a 
fury  which  nearly  swept  away  his  entire  force 
and  threw  the  whole  country  into  mourning  for 
the  brave  six  hundred  who  perished. 

Neither  were  the  old  Indian  fighters,  Kenton, 
Logston,  Boone  and  other  prominent  men  idle. 
Kenton  had  become  captain  of  a company  and  did 
good  service  in  defense  of  his  State.  General 
i.ogan,  too.  Harry  Innes  and  Isaac  Shelby  had  each 
been  most  active  in  the  military  movements  of  the 
Mate.  But  Cabell,  though  he  readily  took  part  in 
any  necessary  defense,  sought  no  official  position, 
cither  military  or  civil.  Quiet  distaste  for  the  smil- 
mg  office-seeker  was  a traditional  family  trait.  In 
politics  he  had  taken  part  with  the  “country  party.” 

We  have  no  means  of  determining  Cabell’s  state 
c*f  mir\d  after  the  discovery  (which  must  soon  have 
' orne)  of  the  mental  inferioritv  of  the  wife  he  had 
picked  up  in  the  wilderness.  Her  mind  was  hope- 
*cs>ly  choked  by  trivial  thoughts  and  low  aspira- 
and  he  must  have  spent  many  tedious  hours 
‘o  the  vain  effort  to  displace  the  worthless  trumpery 
'•^‘th  bv;tter  things.  Dolly  had  not  “turned  out” 
‘Cn  entirely  satisfactory  helpmeet;  but  there  was  no 
’•’•ouglu  of  the  divorce  courts.  He  had  taken  her 
‘ better  or  tor  worse. 

ihjor  Dolly!  a rose-draped  cottage  with  real  gla>s 
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windows  had  not  made  of  life  the  holiday  which 
she  had  expected.  The  old  roving  gypsy  life  was 
more  agreeable  by  far  than  was  this  lonely  exist- 
ence in  the  wilderness  facing  the  ever-present  pros- 
pect of  sudden  and  violent  death. 

There  was  nothing  of  the  Westlake  race  in  the 
tw’o  children,  for  which  mercy  Cabell  thanked 
heaven  daily;  unless,  possibly,  in  Freddie's  strange 
cruelty  to  pets.  Now"  and  then,  too,  he  caught  a 
familiar  look,  a certain  sullen,  lowering  expression 
w'hich  puzzled  and  distressed  him.  But  the  little 
Augusta,  so  startlirmiv  like  'his  own  father,  was 
courageous  as  w’ell  as  tender-hearted,  and  would 
always  rescue  the  tortured  pets,  not  minding  her 
brothers  am^rv  blow"s.  If  she  had  met  an  Indian 
in  the  woods,  Cabell  doubted  not  she  w^ould  have 
stamped  her  foot  imperiously  and  exclaimed:  “ In- 
dian ! what  you  doin’  in  our  W'Oods  } Go  straio'ht 

J O 

home!” 

“ The  children  take  after  me  in  one  pe’tickler," 
said  Dolly  coinplacently  ; “ the\'  can’t  abide  a book.” 
It  w"as  one  of  Dollv’s  irrievances  that  Cabell  wa^ 

J Cj 

“ always  poking  over  a book.”  He  had  brought  a 
few'  with  him,  and  had  borrow'ed  all  he  could  hnd. 

We  have  found,  from  the  hrst,  a few  men  of  re- 
finement and  culture.  Doubtless  their  waves  and 
daughters  w'ere  not  far  behind  them,  vitougli  thev 
have  left  no  record  in  letters  or  dlaiy,  arid  are  sel- 
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dom  mentioned,  except  as  one,  now  and  then,  took 
a courageous  part  in  an  Indian  fight.  Doubtless 
they  too  knew  of  Hamlet,  The  F'aerie  Queene, 
Bacon’s  Essays  and  the  Spectator,  or  at  least  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  Saint’s 
Rest  — books  which  their  fathers  and  husbands 
read  with  such  keen  zest. 

Dolly,  however,  could  see  no  good  in  books. 
You  might  as  well  have  tried  to  explain  the  beau- 
ties of  the  Parthenon  frieze  to  the  crow  who  built 
her  nest  under  the  eaves,  as  to  trv  to  make  Dollv 
see  any  virtue  in  book-learning.  “ Pap’  got  through 
the  work  without  it,  an’  they  ain’t  no  use  in  bein’ 
any  better’n  pap.”  “ Pap’s  ” faults  had,  happily, 
been  buried  with  him.  “ Uncle  Jeems,”  to  Cabell’s 
unspeakable  relief,  had  never  turned  up. 

But  one  day,  coming  home  unexpectedly,  he 
caught  a glimpse  of  a man  leaving  the  house  hur- 
riedly, and  Dolly’s  face  at  the  window  wore  an 
anxious  look.  Dolly’s  ideas  of  veracity  he  had  dis- 
covered, did  not  accord  with  his  own,  therefore  he 
decided  to  investis^ate  for  himself.  As  the  fiujitive 
was  lame,  it  was  not  long  before  Cabell  had  him 
fast.  But  at  his  first  glimpse  of  that  dogged  coun- 
tenance he  released  his  hold.  It  was  Tuggs. 

No  word  was  spoken  until  Tuggs  began  to  make 
off,  when  Cabell  raised  his  gun  : If  you  move 

another  stej)  I’ll  shoot  you  ! ” 
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“Don't  shoot,”  cried  Tuggs,  pale  with  fear; 
“ I’m  Dolly's  uncle  — a poor  dyin'  cripple!  I ain't 
done  you  fair,  but  I’ve  suffered  fer  it.  And  I'll 
make  it  all  up  to  you.  Yes,  I’m  Jeems  Westlake 
— a poor  hunted  wretch.  You  wouldn’t  let  your 
wife’s  uncle  be  took  to  jail } x\n’  I didn’t  do  It, 
nohow.  Dolly  knows  me,  and  Dolly  knows  I 
wouldn’t  kill  nobody.” 

Cabell  had  dropped  his  pistol  and  stood  staring 
at  Tuggs  with  gleaming  eyes.  If  ever  a creature 
deserved  to  be  shot,  It  was  Tuggs.  A serpent,  a 
soulless  beast!  }3iit  by  what  authority  dared  he 
execute  judgment  on  a fellow  creature  wTom  God 
allowed  to  live  in  his  sins?  And  he  was  the  long- 
expected  “ Uncle  Jeems,”  The  Westlake  “ mark  ” 
was  only  too- apparent  now.  An  icy  thrill  crept 
along  Cabell's  veins  as  he  recognized  in  the  face 
before  him  somewhat  of  the  features  and  look  of 
his  own  boy  Freddie. 

O yes  ! a murderer,  he  had  no  doubt.  An  out- 
law and  a criminal  to  the  very  marrow. 

Sick  and  dizzy,  he  turned  away,  “ Come  to  the 
house,”  he  said,  steadvinu  himself  with  a great 
effort.  He  could  not  all  at  once  see  his  real 
duty.  I3ut  the  man  was  ill ; his  race  showed  lines 
of  real  suffering.  A,  creature  of  the  lowest  type, 
a very  viper,  but  even  tlie  Lord  of  die  heavens  is 
no  respecter  of  persons. 
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Never  had  Dolly  seemed  so  dear  to  Cabell  as 
when,  beaming  on  them  from  the  doorway,  she 
v'ried  out  triumphantly,  I told  Uncle  jeems  you'd 
hTgive  him  ; but  he  wouldn’t  b’lieve  me  ! Don’t 
voii  see  how  much  Freddie  favors  him?  ” 

It  was  an  assurance  of  rectitude  which  Cabell 
>orcly  needed  to  hold  him  steady  to  a course  blindly 
chosen  in  the  dark  ; which  he  continually  needed 
in  the  ensuins:  dreadful  davs  when  Tuggs  sat  bv 
his  fireside  and  the  boy  Freddie  gave  daily  evi- 
dence of  moral  as  well  as  physical  resemblance  to 
that  repulsive  nature. 

Unhappy  child  ! Was  there  no  antidote  to  this 
I'oison  in  his  veins  ? Suddenly,  as  he  prayed,  a 
light  shone  in  upon  his  soul.  “ For  even  the  chief 
')f  sinners  there  was  a glorious  hope. 

Thereafter  every  spare  moment  was  spent  in 
reading  the  Book  of  books  to  his  children;  in  ex- 
jdaining  in  his  most  winning  tones  how  the  King 
Glory  came  and  dwelt  humbly  in  the  midst  of 
darkness,  that  even  the  vilest  sinner  might  have 
the  great  light  to  walk  by.  And  the  look  of  won- 
dering interest  with  which  Dolly,  and  even  “ Uncle 
jeems,”  listened,  showed  Cabell  how  much  he  had 
been  to  blame  for  hiding  away  so  long  the  pre- 
^'ious  light. 

But  when  he  heard  Dolly  clumsily  echoing  his 
counsel  to  his  boy,  and  even  Tuggs  trying  pitifully 
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to  grope  after  him,  and  to  help  the  little  Freddie, 
he  could  have  wept  tears  of  gratitude  at  his  narrow- 
escape  from  an  awful  crime. 

Three  months  afterward  Cabell  received  a sum- 
mons home.  His  mother  was  dane^erouslv  ill  and 

O j 

wanted  to  see  her  son  once  more.  Leavinsr  his 
family  at  the  fort  and  his  farm  in  charge  of  an 
overseer,  he  hastened  to  her  bedside.  She  was 
still  alive,  and  for  weeks  hovered  on  the  brink  of 
the  unknown.  Cabell  wrote  to  Dolly  and  to  his 
friend  Harrod  soon  after  his  arrival,  and  in  due 
time  received  a reply,  dictated  by  Harrod. 

“Your  familv  have  left  the  fort,”  ran  the  letter: 
“an  officer  came  to  arrest  Jim  Westlake  for  killin’ 
a man  at  Philadelfy  in  ’74.  Westlake  come  to  me 
and  says,  ‘ Shoot  me,  for  I’m  tired  of  livin’,'  and 
for  the  sake  of  Dolly  and  the  children  he  didn't 
want  to  be  hung.  ‘What,’  I says,  says  I;  ‘and  get 
hung  myself?  No,  sir,’  says  I,  ‘ I can’t  run  no  sech 
resk  for  no  man.  But  I can  hide  him,’  says  I,  ‘and 
tell  the  offixcrs  he  was  done  srone  over  to  Boones- 

o 

boro’.  Next  day  they  all  went  back  to  the  farm. 
Dolly  says  there’s  palisades  all  round  the  house 
and  the  overseer  and  niggers.  Dolly  says  if  we 
can’t  keep  the  blamed  Indians  off  we  ought  to  be 
killed.” 

Cabell  wrote  back  imperatively  that  h.i^  family 
were  to  return  to  the  fort  at  once.  If  “ Uncle 
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jeems”  wanted  to  stay  at  the  farm  he  could  do  so. 
In  a couple  of  weeks  he  followed  the  letter.  His 
mother,  to  every  one's  surprise,  was  on  the  road  to 
recovery. 

Three  weeks  were  consumed  in  the  journey.  • 
With  him  were  two  French  s^entlemen,  rather  shabbv 
as  to  clothes,  but  very  grand  as  to  deportment. 
They  spoke  very  broken  English  and  were  indiffer- 
ently mounted,  but  the  cultured  accent  and  a cer- 
tain suave  graciousness  of  mianner  caused  every  one 
to  recosfnize  in  them  aristocratic  refuQ-ees  from  the 
^torm  then  sweeping  France  from  end  to  end. 

In  1775,  ^^'hen  Kentucky  was  planting  her  foun- 
dation stones,  the  hune:er-stricken  drudges  of  France 
asked  their  lords  for  bread  and  were  given  “ a brand- 
new  gallows  forty  feet  high.”  But  the  day  at  la>t 
liad  come  when  these  downtrodden  wretches  had 
risen  from  their  slush  and  rushed  into  history  ; 
had  risen  in  their  wrath,  and  were  smashing  to 
pieces  a government  which  gave  to  one  class  all 
hixuiT,  learning  and  leisure,  to  the  other  servi- 
tude, stupidity  and  squalor.  In  the  great  upheaval 
winch  ensued  all  that  was  bad  came  to  the  sur- 
face. France  threw  aside  her  cloak  of  piety  — for 
a long  while  her  religion  had  been  a mere  cloak 
for  corruption  and  wickedness  — and  now  revelled 
in  a wild  carnival  of  riot  and  blood'^hed.  Chri>^- 
tianity  was  a'bolished  by  law,  and  a “goddess  of 
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Reason  ” (the  quality  of  which  they  possessed  th<‘ 
least)  substituted  in  its  stead.  Above  the  cemetery 
gates  was  written,  “ Death  is  an  eternal  sleep.*’ 

Upon  this  storm  arose  that  slender,  silent,  fierv 
figure,  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  It  grew  while  it 
lasted  to  such  startling  proportions,  then  sank  like 
a meteor  that  is  spent. 

In  the  reign  of  terror  which  ensued  eminent 
men,  refined  women,  innocent  children  were  dragged 
from  their  homes  and  brutallv  murdered.  The  kino 

j < ' 

would  have  allayed  the  storm  at  any  sacrifice.  Hit 
meant  well,  but  he  had  neither  nerve  nor  brain  to 
meet  the  crisis.  Then  he  too  fell.  And  so  he  per- 
ished ! a martyr,  some  historians  tell  us,  to  the  cause 
of  American  liberty,  whose  success  had  inspired 
the  uprising  of  his  own  people. 

Many  noblemen  fled  to  America  vrhere  Lafayette 
had  inade  the  class  popular.  Among  these,  some 
years  later,  came  the  Prince  Louis  Philippe,  after- 
ward King  of  P'rance.  A friend  had  started  a 
small  school  at  Bardstown.  This  school  afterward, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  celebrated  Bishop  Flagct. 
developed  into  St.  Joseph's  College,  and  grew  to  be 
one  of  the  important  seats  c>f  education  in  the  State. 
Here,  in  a building  yet  standin.g  on  the  college 
grounds,  the  prince  taugrit  ,>chool  for  several 
montlis;  in  memory  of  which,  when  lie  was  King 
of  France,  he  sent  tlie  church  a sweet-toned  bell 
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bearing  the  royal  coat  of  arms  and  the  two  paint- 
ings, “ The  Crucifixion,'’  by  \hin,  Bre  of  Antwerp, 
and  “St.  F'rancis,”  by  Van  Dyke.  The  paintini^s 
were  subsequently  demanded  in  Europe  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Conseryatory  of  pictures  by  the  old. 
masters,  but  the  Pope  settled  the  question  in 
favor  of  the  church  at  Bardstown. 

The  names  of  Cabells  companions  are  not  known 
at  the  present  day.  They  haye  merely  come  down 
to  us  as  two  noblemen  of  France.  After  their  long 
and  perilous  journey  through  the  wilderness  we 
may  safely  picture  their  satisfaction  upon  being  told 
that  their  journey  was  almost  at  an  end.  Soon  the 
house,  with  roses  growing  against  the  sides,  would 
burst  upon  their  yiew. 

Ah!  how  pleasant  it 
was  to  have  a home, 
even  in  the  wilderness. 

But,  what  is  this.^ 

Cabell  stares  with  di- 
lated eyes,  and  his  face 
suddenly  blanches. 

Where  is  the  house  ? 

Surely  he  has  not  mis- 
taken the  way.  No, 
there  is  the  orchard, 
the  garden,  the  two 
tall  elms  standing  like 
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sentinels  on  guard.  Wretched  guard ! where  is 
that  so  sacredly  entrusted  to  your  keeping?  No 
traces  of  a house  are  to  be  seen.  Instead  arc 
three  or  four  men  strolling  about  in  a desultorv 
fashion,  picking  up  nails  and  bits  of  broken  pottery 
from  a pile  of  ashes. 

In  a very  short  time  he  knows  all.  Wife,  chil- 
dren, home,  all  gone.  It  is  no  strange  thing  that 
has  happened  to  him.  The  same  had  happened  to 
many  others.  A hard  blow,  it  is  true ; a crash 
rather.  But  he  must  bear  it  patiently.  Others 
before  him  had  borne  it. 

Cabell  refused  to  return  to  the  fort  that  night. 

He  would  stay  and  watch  for  the  fiends  who 
had  done  all  this.  They  might  still  be  prowling 
around.  No,  he  wanted  no  com.panion.  Would 
some  friend  kindlv  take  charge  of  the  two  strange 
gentlemen  whom  he  had  hoped  to  entertain  ? 
They,  too,  had  lost  home  and  friends. 

And  so  he  was  left  alone. 

For  three  days  he  lingered  around  the  ruins  of 
his  home,  but  the  savages  did  not  return.  Was 
this  the  same  world?  The  sun  still  rose  in  golden 
glory  and  set  in  purple  splendor;  the  moon  and 
stars  still  held  magnificent  court;  flowers  bloomed, 
trees  tossed  iheir  proud  heads,  the  river  sparkled 
on.  Cruel  Mother  Nature,  have  you  no  heart? 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  dav  as  Cabell  sat 
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listlessly  on  a log,  he  was  startled  into  life  by  the 
vound  of  hasty  footsteps.  He  kept  perfectly  mo- 
tionless. It  was  not  the  usual  stealthy  footstep  ot 


the  Indian  ; still,  it  might  be  one  tieeing  hot  pursuit. 

In  a few  minutes,  to  his  amazement,  Sam,  his 
favorite  slave,  stood  before  him.  “ Miss  Gussie’s 


saved,  Mas’  Edmund!”  he  cried. 


“ Little  Miss  is 


alive 


I ” 


Then  he  told  his  story.  The  attack  had  been 
made  in  the  night.  The  weather  was  hot  and  Sam 
had  slept  on  a pile  of  new-mown  hay  on  the  edge  of 
the  woods.  When  he  awoke  the  house  was  in 
tlames.  All  the  family  were  inside,  with  doors  and 
windows  barred.  But  soon  the  windows  were  broken 
in,  and  he  could  see  Tuggs  and  Dolly  and  Freddie, 
all  fiahtinof  with  all  their  might.  He  saw  Dollv 
and  Freddie  fall,  then  Tuggs,  still  fighting  like  a 
hero.  Then  the  Indians  came  pouring  out,  carry- 
ing furniture  and  dishes,  and  one  with  Augusta, 
who  looked  bewildered,  as  if  just  awakened.  The 
^avage  put  the  child  down,  not  far  from  where 
Sam  lay  concealed,  and  rushed  back  for  more 
plunder.  Sam  seized  the  child  and  escaped  into 
the  woods.  He  ran  until  daylight  and  then,  con- 
cealing Augusta  among  the  leafv  branches  of  a 
fallen  tree,  he  gathered  berries  and  roots  to  keep 
them  from  starving,  hiding  himsell  at  everv  sound. 
Fhe  following  night  he  lost  his  way,  and  only 
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reached  the  fort  with  Augusta  the  evening  before, 
having  spent  three  nights  wandering  in  the  woods. 
Aus:iista  was  now  at  the  fort. 

“Sam,”  said  Cabell,  “ I brought  your  father  and 
mother  and  Maria  from  Virginia.  They  are  with 
the  wagons.” 

“ Yes,  seh.  Thankee,  seh.  I knowed  you’d  do 
it,  seh,  kase  you  said  you  would,  seh.  Fse  mighty 
sorrv,  seh”  — Sam  broke  down  and  hurried  awav, 
lest  by  loss  of  self-control  he  should  offend  his 
master. 

Ah,  yes,  no  wonder  those  old  pioneers  had  a 
“taint  of  melancholy  ” in  their  natures.  They  were 
free ; they  were  lords  of  the  soil ; but  loneliness 
and  solitude  and  isolation  reis^ned  with  them. 
The  vast,  high-toweriiw  forests  were  errand  indeed, 
but  Death  lurked  there,  patient,  vigilant,  remorse- 
less. Verily,  no  one  knew  his  day  or  hour. 

Fitly  named  Ken-tuck-ee  ! — “ Bloody  battle 
ground.” 
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H E new  State  govern' 
ment  was  formed  on 
a more  democratic  ba- 
sis than  that  of  the 


State.  The 


mother 

•iS*  x'j  , 

1 s^overnor,  senate  and 
judiciary,  however, 


V - 4§cv^-''  were  a p p o i n t e d b v 

d electors;  the  latter 

holding  office  “during 
good  behavior.”  This  was,  we  are  told,  a necessary 
provision  against  the  action  of  local  prejudice  in 
legislative  settlement  of  land  titles  ; Kentucky  was 
‘‘shingled  over  with  title-deeds  over-lapping  each 
other,  and  occasioning  continual  feuds  over  boun- 
daries,” a legal  warfare  as  fierce  as  that  of  ri\al 
Indian  tribes  over  the  e:reat  huntincf  tjround. 

The  State  Constitution  was  merelv  an  adaptation 
of  the  United  States  Constitution  to  the  needs  of 
the  countrv,  with,  a few  additional  clauses,  such  as 
a provision  for  ‘ keeping  separate  Church  and  State  ” 
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by  rendering  ministers  of  the  gospel  ineligible  to 
office.  There  was  an  act  “prohibiting  the  intro- 
duction of  slaves  into  the  State  as  merchandise;" 
also  one  recommending  provisional  measures  foi- 
emancipating  slaves  “ under  the  limitation  that 
they  shall  not  become  a charge  on  the  county  in 
which  they  reside.” 

Even  then  many  of  these  people  whose  patri- 
mony  consisted  largely  in  slaves,  were  seriously 
considerin^t  the  oracticabilitv  of  stradual  manumis- 
sion.  LonGt  ao;o  thev  had  discovered  the  sinister 
character  of  this  institution  bequeathed  them  by 
their  fathers. 

There  was  no  reference  to  public  education. 
People  of  means  had  private  teachers,  or  sent  their 
sons  and  daus^hters  to  Eastern  schools.  The 
poorer  class  sent  to  the  small  “ day  school,”  where 
the  three  r’s,  “ readin’,  ritin’  an’  ’rethmetic,”  were 
taught. 

In  1794  “Mad  Anthony  Wayne”  and  hi> 
“legion,”  among  whom  were  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred moinUed  Kentuckians  under  General  Scott, 
swept  over  the  Indian  territory.  They  burned 
villages,  destroyed  provisions,  killed  men,  women 
and  children,  and  planted  impregnable  fortresses 

in  the  very  heart  of  the  red-man's  countrv. 

- > 

It  was  the  harde-t  blow  the  savages  had  yet 
received;  there  was  nnliing  left  them  but  to  ac- 
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knowledge  themselves  defeated.  In  1795  seven 
tribes  whose  hostility  had  been  kept  alive  by  the 
English,  entered  into  a treaty  of  peace  with  Gen- 
eral Wayne  at  Greenville,  Ohio,  agreeing  to  bury 
the  hatchet  forever. 

Ev’en  the  hardest  heart  must  find  something  in- 
expressibly sad  in  the  picture,  involuntarily  sug- 
gested to  our  minds,  of  this  humbled,  defeated  peo- 
ple gathering  up  the  fragments  of  their  household 
treasures  and  slowly  journeying  westward,  only  to 
be  driven,  as^ain  and  again,  toward  the  setting  sun. 

Soon  the  old  pioneers,  the  great  “ Indian  fight- 
ers,” began  to  move  westward,  too.  In  1797  (this 
date  seems  the  most  probable  among  the  number 
given  by  various  writers)  Daniel  Boone  left  Ken- 
tucky. When  Cabell  heard  that  his  old  friend  was 
going  away,  he  rode  fifty  miles  to  bid  him  good-by. 

“ It’s  gittin'  too  crowded  here,”  he  said,  -when 
Cabell  remonstrated  with  him.  “ There's  good 
huntin’  over  on  the  Missoury,  and  nobody  there 
but  old  hunters  like  me.  I love  the  woods.  There's 
too  many  clear! n's,  and  too  many  settlers  quarrel! n’ 
over  the  land,  and  too  much  law.  Their  ways  ain’t 
my  ways,  I want  elbow  room.” 

The  truth  was,  a sheriff  had  come  and  told 
fkiniel  Boone  that  lie  must  move;  tlie  land  he  wa> 
living  on  belonged  to  somebodv  else.  He  ad- 
<iressed  a memorial  to  the  Legislature  setting  forth 
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his  claim  to  the  land  ; but  there  was  a defect  in 
the  title  and  the  Legislature  could  discover  no  way 
to  remedy  it.  Yet  if  any  one  had  earned  a title  to 
Kentucky,  it  was  Daniel  Boone.  He  had  given 
his  two  sons,  had  suffered  captivity  and  untold 
hardships,  and  spent  the  best  of  his  life  in  her  de- 
fense; services  which  money  could  neither  obtain 
nor  repay.  Yet  there  was  not  one  foot  of  her 
"round  he  could  call  his  own. 

O 

That  was  why  Kentucky  was  “getting  too 
crowded  for  him.” 

In  1845,  however,  Kentucky  generously  donated 
to  Boone  all  the  land  he  needed  — six  feet  in  the 
Frankfort  cemetery.  d'hat  he  occupies  at  the 
present  day. 

Logston,  also,  soon  found  the  settlements  grow- 
ing too  thick,  and  moved  to  Illinois.  In  1799  Ken- 
ton went  to  Ohio  to  live.  x‘\ll  left  poor.  In  1824, 
when  Kenton  returned,  old  and  destitute,  he  was 
received  by  the  Legislature  with  the  respect  and 
honor  due  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  pioneer  times, 
and  a pension  of  twenty  dollars  a month  was  voted 
him. 

In  1803  very  few  of  the  party  of  1775,  besides 
Cabell,  remain(.‘d.  Long  ago  Colonel  Henderson 
had  returned  to  his  home  iii  North  Carolina, 
whence,  in  1785,  he  had  “ gone  to  his  own  place.’ 
Harrod  had  been  found  dead  in  the  woods  in  1793. 
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murdered,  probably,  by  the  Indians.  Colonel 
Calloway  had  fallen  in  the  same  way,  while  hunt- 
ing: alone  in  the  wilderness. 

Cabell  had  sold  his  farm  near  Harrodsbiirg  and 
boiuiht  another  near  Lexino'ton.  He  had  manred 


aijain  ; a orentle.  but  resolute  and  clear-headed  youner 
woman.  He  had  built  a grand  house,  modelled 
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ufter  the  English  manor-house,  and  surrounded 
by  a large  park  of  forest  trees  ; and  though  he 
hept  clear  of  political  office  — perhajus  because  he 
cared  nothing  for  othcc  — he  became  one  (U  tiie 
leading  men  of  the  State,  whor,c  opinion  was 
"ought  by  all  parties. 
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Released  from  the  perpetual  fear  of  death,  the 
country  increased  rapidly  in  wealth.  In  1S02. 
Michaux,  the  distinguished  French  naturalist, 
“found  nowhere  in  Kentucky  a single  family  witiv 
out  plenty  of  meat,  bread,  milk  and  butter  for  food. 
The  poorest  man  had  always  one  or  two  horses, 
and  it  was  very  seldom  a planter  went  on  foot  to 
see  his  neicthbors.”  The  wealthy  families  bee;an  to 
live  more  luxuriously,  and.  notwithstanding  their 
eminently  democratic  principles,  the  craving  to  be 
thouglit  of  aristocratic  lineage  (a  weakness  not  con- 
fined to  crude  civilization)  began  to  manifest  itsell 
in  its  own  peculiar  way. 

Of  the  little  town  of  Louisville  it  was  written  : 
“ There  is  a circle,  small  'tis  true,  but  within  whose 
magic  round  abounds  every  pleasure  that  wealth 
regulated  by  taste  can  bestow.  There  the  ‘ red- 
heel  ’ of  Versailles  may  imagine  himself  in  the 
very  emporium  of  fashion,  and,  whilst  leading 
beauty  throimh  the  mazes  of  the  dance,  for^-et  that 

V 

he  is  in  the  wilds  of  America.” 

The  French  Re|)ublic  at  this  time  commanded 
the  strongest  sympathy  of  the  people  of  Kentuck} . 
When  th.e  treaty  with  Spain  — the  enemy  of  France 
— was  announced,  even  thoinjth  it  Lrave  to  Kentuck- 
ians  the  long-coveted  right  t(.)  the  naxigation  of  tlu- 
Mis.sissl{j).)i  River,  tluj  news,  it  i.^  said,  w'as  reeeixeri 
with  “a  burst  of  furv  that  kr.ew  no  bounds.”  The 
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Judge  Innes  of  the  United  States  court,  Colonel 
Nicholas  and  Colonel  Murray,  all  men  of  high  stand- 
ing, were  also  involved  in  this  deplorable  intrigue. 
These,  with  the  lesser  figures  who  Ivave  escapee 
mention,  managed  to  free  themselves  from  blam'e. 
And,  indeed,  they  were  less  blamable  than  appears 
at  the  present  day.  The  tie  binding  the  States 
together  was  then  new  and  regarded  with  not  un- 

o o 

natural  doubt  and  distrust. 

Their  indignation  had  been  deeply  stirred  against 
the  alien  and  sedition  laws  recently  enacted  by  the 
Federal  Congress  which  threatened  the  precious 
personal  freedom— of  thought,  of  speech,  of  pen 
— for  which  they  had  fought  so  long.  In  their 
strong  disapproval  they  had  adopted  the  famous 
Resolutions  of  i 79S,  written  by  Jefierson  and  pre- 
sented in  the  Kentucky  Legislature  by  John  Breck- 
en ridge,  making  void  any  act  of  the  general  Govern- 
ment interfering  with  personal  liberty  or  authority 
(T  the  State. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  great  question  ot 
nullihcation  and  secession  — the  little  cloud  no 
bigger  than  a man’s  hand,  which  was  to  grow  and 
dee|)cn  and  at  length  l.)reak  into  that  fearful  ^.torm. 
the  great  Civil  Whir. 

\\  Inie  her  father  and  liis  compatriots  were  thus 
engaged.  Augusta  Cabell  was  ([uietly  |.)ursuing  her 
studies  in  the  V irginia  town  where  her  grand- 
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f)irents  lived,  and  preparing  herself  to  take  her 
part  in  life ; what  part  she  knew  not.  Over  this 
preparation,  botli  mental  and  social,  her  grand- 
parents kept  careful  watch.  Augusta  was  to  be  a 
great  lady;  to  take  a prominent  place  in  grand  his- 
toric scenes.  They  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
uart  with  her  only  for  a brief  visit  home  on  the 

& j 

completion  of  her  studies,  after  which  she  was  to 
return  to  them  and  become  a distinguished  figure 
in  the  elegant  society  of  the  East.  But  — 

The  best  laid  schemes  o’  mice  an'  men 
Gang  aft  a-gley. 


On  the  thirteenth  of  July,  1803,  this  tall  young 
lady  of  sixteen,  fair,  lithe  and  strongly  built  — look- 
ing, with  her  natural  dignity  of  deportment,  more 
like  her  grandfather  Cabell  than  ever  — sat  on  the 
deck  of  an  Ohio  River  barge,  watching  the  pictur- 
esque hills  go  by.  She  was  traveling  under  the 
care  of  an  old  friend  of  her  grandfather’s.  General 
Bowles,  who  unfortunately  had  been  ill  almost  con- 
tinuously since  their  embarkation  at  Pittsburg. 

There  were  no  steamboats  on  the  Ohio  then,  nor 
until  iSri.  Although  John  I'itch  of  Bardstown 
bad  inventf'd  Ids  steamboat  in  1785  it  was  many 
years  before  he  could  secure  any  aid  in  bringing  his 
uu’cntion  into  use;  aiKl  b\'  that  time  Janies  Rumsev 
and  lAlward  Whast,  botli  Kentuckians,  had  secured 
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patents  for  their  steamboats  and  were  ready  to  cii- 
vide  the  honors  and  the  profits  of  the  inventioi. 
with  him. 

“ How  inuch  nicer  this  is  than  travelino*  b\ 

O 

stage,"  Augusta  remarked  to  the  young  man  besidt 
her.  “ And  so  much  faster.  Three  weeks  from 
Wilm  insfton  to  Pittsburg^,  and  onlv  eleven  dav> 
from  Pittsburg  to  Louisville.” 

“ I wish  it  was  the  other  way,”  said  her  compan- 
ion. That  it  was  two  more  weeks  to  Louisville 
instead  of  two  more  days.” 

“ \Vh  at!  and  have  poor  General  Bowles  sick  two 
more  weeks  He  says  it  is  the  river  that  inake> 
him  ill.” 

It  was  only  a rude  sort  of  ark,  loaded  with  live- 
stock and  groceries,  with  but  poor  accommoda- 
tions for  passengers;  but  to  these  two  young  peo- 
ple this  orentle  orjidincf  alone;  the  shinine:  streaiii. 
with  a moving  panorama  of  delightful  scenery  before 
them,  was  a charming  experience.  Only  nine  da\> 
before  Mr.  Melville  Keith,  with  his  habitual  air  of 
careless  ease,  had  stepped  on  board  the  boat  ari'i 
into  Augusta’s  life.  He  discovered  in  Genera. 
Bowles  an  old  and  valued  friend  of  his  father,  airi 
that  gentleman  was  glad  enough  to  transfer  his  fair 
young  charge  to  tlie  care  of  so  courteous  and  gei'* 
1 1 e m a n 1 \-  a ri  ac q u a i rU a 1 1 c e . A n d most  fa i t h f u 1 1 y Ir at i 
he  fulfilled  the  trust  ; there  was  no  den}dng  that. 
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“ I am  afraid  papa  won’t^  be  there  so  soon/’  said 
Vueusta.  “ He  was  to  meet  me  at  Louisville,  you 
know.” 

“ Then,”  said  Mr.  Keith  firmly,  “ I shall  go  with 
you  to  Lexington.  General  Bowles  might  be  very' 
ill  on  the  way.”  He  had  told  her  all  about  his  own 
tamily,  who  lived  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  historic 
Brandywine;  and  she  had  given  him  brief  glimpses 
of  her  own  home-life.  She  had  told  him,  too,  how 
her  own  mother  had  been  murdered  by  the  Indians  ; 
and  how  dearly  she  loved  her  step-mother. 

“ Papa  had  made  up  his  mind  never  to  marry 
again,”  she  said,  “ but  one  Christmas  he  was  at 
Nora’s  father’s  (I  call  her  Nora,  too)  and  there  were 
a lot  of  wild  young  men  there  ; and  they  were  all 
drinking  egg-nog  and  apple  punch.  And  her  father 
’had  promised  that  the  one  who  made  the  best  shot 
should  marry  his  daughter.  He  was  a stubborn  old 
fellow  and  Nora  knew  she  would  have  to  do  just  as 
he  said  ; and  she  was  dreadfully  frightened.  Papa 
^aw  it,  and  determined  to  save  her.  He  beat  them 
all ; and  her  father  was  greatly  pleased.  Papa 
was  intending  to  give  her  back  her  liberty,  even 
kiiough  it  would  have  offended  her  father,  until  he 
‘ >und  that  the  next  best  shot  could  claim  her.  She 
•ris  a beautiful  face,  but  papa  did  not  care  for  th.at. 
L was  the  beautiful  soul  back  of  it  that  he  cared 
about.” 
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“Yes,”  assented  the  young  man,  rather  absentlw 
Although  quite  ill  General  Bowles  went  all  the 
way  home  with  Augusta  and  her  maid.  And  Mr. 
Melville  Keith  went  along  to  take  care  of  the  whole 
party.  He  was  hospitably  received  and  for  some 
davs  remained  a o^uest  of  the  house: 

Three  months  afterward  we  find  him  still  at  Lcx- 
insfton,  received  evervwhere  as  an  honored  oruest. 
He  was  a fluent  conversationalist,  had  a humorous 
way  of  relating  an  anecdote  that  made  him  wel- 
come in  any  company,  and  was  always  faultlessly 
dressed.  His  elegant  ruffles,  his  embroidered  waist- 
coat and  his  perfectly  fitting  coats  were  the  admira- 
tion and  the  despair  of  young  men  less  fortunate  in 
their  taste  and  tailor.  He  was  a frequent  guest  at 
Colonel  Cabell’s  house,  but  did  not  find  the  ready 
favor  in  the  Coloners  eyes  that  he  found  in  the 
dauffliter’s. 

o 

“ Why  don’t  you  like  Mr'.  Keith,  papa  ? ” Augusta 
asked.  “ He  is  well-bred,  well-connected  and  good- 
humored  ; what  more  could  )’0u  ask  ” 

“ His  manner  and  his  dress  are  both  rather  to<» 
fine  for  a young  man  with  no  visible  means  of  sup- 
port,” said  the  Colonel,  whose  own  dress  was  sufti- 
ciently  elaborate  ; consisting  of  a dark  cloth  coat 
ornamented  with  brass  buttons,  short  trousers  fa>- 
tened  at  the  knee,  and  long  silk  stockings.  Hi'- 
low-cut  slices  had  silver  buckles,  and  the  long  queue 
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behind  was  tied  with  a black  ribbon.  This  change 
in  the  style  of  his  dress  was  due  more  to  the  taste 
of  his  wife  than  to  his  own.  Her  father,  notwith- 
.standing  his  convivial  habits,  had  always  been  cere- 
monious and  conventional  in  dress  and  manners. 
Her  own  dress,  and  that  of  her  step-daughter,  was 
more  simple,  consisting  of  plain  stuff  gowns  with 
cambric  frills  at  the  neck  and  on  the  sleeves. 

“ Do  you  regard  his  cousin.  General  Wilkinson, 
in  the  light  of  a recommendation  } ” inquired  her 
father;  but  his  smile  was  rather  serious. 

“Everyone  — except  you,  papa  — likes  General 
Wilkinson,”  returned  Augusta  quickly. 

“ And  you.^  How  long  is  it  since  I heard  you  say 
that  every  one  who  approached  General  Wilkinson 
retired  with  a smirch  on  his  character.^” 

“ Well,  I don't  like  General  Wilkinson  — an  un- 
scrupulous man,  who  thinks  by  knocking  down 
others  he  elevates  himself.  IMr.  Keith  isn’t  at  all 
like  him.  He  would  rather  help  others  than  him- 
self.” 

“ Yes,  he  carries  that  a little  too  far.”  Then, 
after  a pause,  he  resumed:  “I  was  hardly  fair  to 
General  Wilkinson  the  other  day  when  I made  him 
entirelv  responsible  for  the  public  neglect  that  has 
befallen  General  George  Rogers  Clarke.” 

“ But  he  gloats  over  it,”  interrupted  Augusta, 
“and  as  lonor  as  he  can  manac>:e  affairs  himself  he 
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will  hold  a position  of  honor  while  General  Clarke 
pines  his  life  away  in  obscurity.” 

“ Wounded  pride  and  a sense  of  self-condemnation 
because  of  his  complicity  in  Genet’s  wild  scheme  7—- 
that  audacious  French  minister,  you  know,  wh(> 
planned  to  seize  all  the  Spanish  possessions  aloiv_^ 
the  Mississippi  — have  helped  to  unnerve  and  de- 
press General  Clarke,”  Colonel  Cabell  replied,  “ But 
a sign  of  interest  from  the  people  he  has  served  so 
faithfully  would  rehabilitate  him,  and  rekindle  the 
old  fire  of  patriotism.  Sympathy  and  appreciation 
are  what  the  really  loving  spirit  of  the  man  i^ 
starving  for;  but  he  will  never  receive  them  from 
this  oeneration.  When  a hundred  vears  or  so 

O V 

have  passed,  perhaps  a big  stone  may  be  raised  to 
his  memorv.  Meantime  his  life  is  wastin^^  awav 
in  lonely  brooding  over  his  wrongs.” 

Augusta  was  never  happier  than  when  she  could 
induce  her  father  to  talk  about  the  statesmen  and 
governments,  the  people  and  affairs,  about  which 
he  knew  so  much  and  she  knew  so  little;  and  Mrs. 
Cabell,  too,  listened  with  interest,  though  each  kc!)i 
busy  with  her  needle-work.  We  catch  only  slight 
glimpses  of  the  women  in  the  histories  of  that  far- 
off  time.  We  are  told  that  there  were  looms  and 
spinning-wheels  in  almost  every  house;  not  many 
feminine  hands  were  ignorant  of  spindle  and  di>- 
taff.  Idleness  had  ncjt  then  come  into  fashion. 
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“ What  does  all  this  ado  about  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment mean,  papa?”  Augusta  next  inquired. 

Is  Congress  going  to  declare  war  against  Spain  ? ” 

“ The  speeches  of  Senators  Brecken ridge  and 
White  certainly  mean  war.  The  cruel  treatment 
which  American  prisoners  — arrested  on  the  merest 
suspicion  of  disloyalty  — receive  from  the  Spanish 
Government,  is  considered  sufficient  grounds  for 
war.  There  will  be  no  permanent  peace  until  the 
United  States  has  purchased  from  Spain  all  the 
territory  along  the  Mississippi.  There  can  never 
be  any  congeniality  between  a despotic  old  mon- 
archy and  an  enthusiastic  young  republic.” 

“ How  foolish  men  are  to  be  always  wanting  to 
fight ! Is  there  no  way  to  adjust  matters  without 
killing  each  other  ? Because  that  rapacious  little 
Bonaparte  is  snatching  at  everything  that  doesn’t 
belonor  to  him  and,  like  a o^reat  uorjy  dosf,  beating^ 
down  all  the  little  nations  around  him,  he  is  thought 
a great  man ; but  to  my  mind  he  is  no  better  than 
a cruel,  selfish  beast.  Though  the  law  provides 
no  punishment  for  the  wliolesale  murderer,  he 
is  morally  guilty,  and  some  day  will  suffer  the 
penalty  of  his  crimes.” 

Mrs.  Cabell,  whose  training  had  been  wholly 
domestic,  sometimes  wondered  at  her  step-daugh- 
ter’s keen  interest  in  political  movements  and 
affairs  of  nations ; but  to  Colonel  Cabell,  who  re- 
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membered  the  political  atmosphere  of  his  father'.-. 
house,  where  such  men  as  Jefferson,  Madison  and 
Randolph  were  frequent  guests,  it  was  not  a mat- 
ter of  great  surprise. 

“ Some  day,  perhaps,  the  world  will  learn  to  rule 
by  good  statesmanship  rather  than  by  blows,”  re- 
turned her  father.  “ Now  that  Napoleon  is  First 
Consul  we  shall  see  whether  he  is  a great  man  or 
not.” 

“What  is  the  good  of  fame,  after  all  ? ” inquired 
Augusta  with  an  air  of  disgust.  “ Don't  we  call 
our  negroes  and  our  dogs  Caesar  and  Pompey  ? 

But,  about  the  Spanish  war;  Mr.  Keith  has  joined 
a company  of  riflemen  who  are  planning  to  make 
a furious  descent  on  that  old  rascal  of  a Morales,  at 
Orleans,  where  he  has  cut  off  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  again.”  i 

“ All  talk ! The  Kentuckians  are  always  prepar-  1 

ing  to  make  a furious  descent  on  somebody.  Poor  j 

Philip  Nolan  ! but  for  his  rash  defiance  of  these  ] 

same  treacherous  Spanish  he  might  have  been  alive  | 

now  to  serve  his  country  which  he  loved  so  well. 

We  have  no  right  to  ma.ke  war  without  the  per-  | 
mission  of  Congress  ; and  the  war  party  is  as  yet  1 
in  the  minority.”  i 

Her  grandparents  were  urging  Augusta’s  return 
to  Virginia,  but  she  pleaded  a wi.^h  to  learn  some-  | 

thing  of  domestic  affairs,  and  to  become  a little  < 
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better  acquainted  with  her  own  State ; and  her 
father  had  no  wish  to  part  with  his  only  child. 
Her  step-mother,  too,  found  her  a great  help  and 
comfort.  But  neither  of  them  wished  to  see  Jier 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Melville  Keith,  who,  though  war 
had  not-  been  declared,  still  hung  around  Lexing- 
ton, deferring  his  departure  from  day  to  day  on 
one  excuse  or  another. 

Lexington  was  now  the  largest  and  wealthiest 
town  of  the  State,  and  its  society  included  som.e 
of  the  brightest  minds  the  country  afforded.  Henry 
Clay,  who  was  in  1803,  elected  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature, had  been  for  six  years  a resident  of  Lex- 
ington; during  that  time  he  had  won  an  enviable 
reputation  for  eloquence,  and  had  started  the  fash- 
ion of  freeing  the  murderer  from  the  penalty  of 
his  crime.  With  his  vivid  eloquence,  his  ready  wit 
and  his  deeply-sympathetic  heart,  he  swept  his  no 
less  emotional  audience  along  the  current  of  his 
own  feeling,  and  wept  with  them  over  the  unhappy 
prisoner  whom  circumstances  had  driven  to  the 
crime. 

Amons:  all  the  multitude  whom  he  defended  not 
one  was  condemned  to  death;  while  the  one  un- 
fortunate whom  his  duty  as  prosecuting  attorney 
com[)elled  him  to  appear  against,  was  ('onvicted  and 
hung.  So  deeply  did  this  incident  weigh  u[)on  his 
niind  that  he  lost  no  tinie  in  transferring  the  office 
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to  a friend;  preferring,  as  he  said,  to  secure  life 
rather  than  procure  death. 

In  her  long  contest  with  the  Indians  Kentuck\ 
had  become  inured  to  violence  and  bloodshed;  he'.- 
people  took  life  and  risked  it  with  equal  reckless- 
ness and  indifference.  The  infidelity  of  Franct. 
had  stolen  like  a deadly  miasma  through  the  coun- 
try; it  had  weakened  all  good  ; it  had  strengthened 
all  evil.  The  works  of  \Tltaire,  of  \Tlnev  and  of 
Tom  Paine  (an  Ensflish-American  then  takine:  a 
minor  part  in  the  great  drama  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution) were  more  diligently  studied  than  the 
Bible;  and  Christianitv,  whom  these  orreat  “literary 
lighcS  ” had  discovered  to  be  a fiction,  became  a 
by-word  and  a jest. 

Bibles  were  scarce ; there  were  few  reputable 
Christians,  and  still  fewer  churches;  and  the  Chris- 
tian writers  of  the  time  complain  of  an  unconquer- 
able coldness  and  apathy  in  themselves.  Still, 
they  seem  to  have  labored  on  with  patient  per- 
sistence, till  “ the  great  revival  ” swept  over  the 
country. 

This  season  of  violent  spiritual  awakening  lasted 
with  various  fluctuations  for  fifty  years,  during 
which  period  infidelity  received  its  death-blow. 
“ Not  a few  continued  infidels  and  scoffers,’*  writes 
Rev.  1.  M.  Peck.  “ but  thev  were  shorn  of  their 
strength.  .So  many  of  their  number  had  been  con 
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verted,  some  of  whom  became  efficient  preachers 
of  the  gospel,  that  infidelity  could  no  longer  boast. 
Multitudes  of  strong-minded  men,  proud  in  their 
luibits  of  free-thinking,  were  converted  in  so  sud- 
den and  impressive  a mode  as  to  perplex  and  con- 
found their  associates.” 

Even  Cabell,  fixed  as  he  was  on  the  great  Rock, 
felt  at  times  that  chaos  had  come.  His  lamp 
seemed  to  have  gone  out,  and  storms  of  doubt 
shook  his  soul  ; but,  clinging  fast  with  blind  des- 
peration, the  dawn  found  him  safely  anchored, 
while  the  storm-wrecks  still  tossed  around  him ; 
many  impaired  bevond  hope  of  repair. 

Mr.  Keith  did  not  go  to  New  Orleans  to  put 
down  the  insolent 
Dons ; partly  because 
he  was  enofacred  to  be 

o o 

married,  but  chieflv  be- 
cause  there  was  no 
occasion  for  his  sfoinsf. 

o o 

At  noon,  on  the 
twentieth  of  December, 

1803,  ^mid  the  thunder 
of  ca  nnon  and  with 
ceremonies  that  were 
witnessed  by  a vast  as- 
sembly of  j)co[)!e,  the 
ti'icolorcd  flag  that  laid 
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floated  imperiously  over  New  Orleans  for  so  loner, 
began  slowly  to  descend  from  the  flag-staff  in  tin.- 
public  square.  The  stars  and  stripes  mounted 
aloft  in  its  stead.  Louisiana  was  free.  The  na\i- 
gation  of  the  Mississippi  was  permanently  open 
to  all. 

Unknown  to  any  except  those  officially  con- 
cerned, Louisiana  had  passed  into  Napoleon'> 
hands ; and  the  First  Consul  (as  he  was  then 
styled),  who  wanted  money  to  fight  England  with, 
had  sold  it  to  the  United  States  for  hfteen  millioPiS 
of  dollars.  He  also  hoped  that  America,  which  had 
possessed  the  pluck  to  fight  the  British  lion  once, 
might,  with  this  increase  of  naval  strength,  take- 
occasion  again  to  humble  his  pride.  Yet  it  i> 
doubtful,  but  for  another  incident  of  less  national 
character,  whether  Mr.  Keith’s  matrimonial  enter- 
prise would  have  developed  so  favorably. 

About  noon  one  smiling,  sunshiny  day,  as  he 
was  hunting  in  Colonel  Cabell’s  woods  — somehow 
game  always  seemed  more  abundant  there  — he 
noticed  an  immense  volume  of  smoke  advancing 
rapidly  from  the  west ; at  the  same  time  he  saw 
Augusta  walking  briskly  across  the  field,  carrying 
a small  basket  in  her  hand.  Ide  hastened  to  join 
her.  “ The  woods  are  on  fire,”  he  said  hurriedly, 
“and  it  is  coming  this  wav.  Don’t  be  frightened 
— but  we  must  luirrv  back  to  the  house.” 
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“ And  leave  papa  ! Oh  ! indeed,  I couldn’t  do 
that,”  cried  Augusta.  “He  is  fishing  just  beyond 
that  strip  of  woods.  I was  bringing  him  his  din- 
ner. Oh  1 we  must  find  papa.” 

“ Well,  then,  we  must  run,”  and  he  seized  her  arm, 
fairlv  drao-orinor  her  along  as  he  flew  over  the  ground. 

✓ OO  O '•D  O 

“ If  we  can  reach  the  creek  we  are  safe,”  and  his 
tone  expressed  a calm  assurance  which  allaved  her 
fears. 

A crackling  sound  could  be  distinctlv  heard  ; 
and  long  tongues  of  flame  were  clearly  seen  shoot- 
ing upward  through  the  swiftly  advancing  cloud. 
Through  the  fields  they  rushed  ; the  long  grass 
tangled  about  their  feet,  almost  tripping  them  up, 
but  right  on  they  dashed,  into  the  woods  already 
alight  with  myriads  of  flames.  Heaven  be  praised  ! 
there  is  papa  far  down  the  creek,  peacefully  stand- 
ing neck-deep  in  the  water.  Suddenly  a pile  of 
drift-wood  Iving  along  the  bank  flashed  into  flame 

j d?  do 

and  sliot  across  their  path  ; it  caught  at  Augusta's 
flowing  dress  and,  never  pausing,  they  too  rushed 
into  the  stream. 

During  the  hour  or  more  in  which  thev  stood  in 
the  stream,  dashing  water  over  their  faces  and  heads 
from  time  to  time,  even  the  awful  grandeur  of  tlie 
•scene  failed  to  obliterate  the  still  more  th.rilling  con- 
sciousness that  they  were  together.  \\*hat  they 
•^aid  matters  little;  it  is  look^  c[uite  as  much  as 
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words  that  make  up  the  heart  language.  Never 
was  wooing  framed  in  a more  startling  environ- 
ment. The  air  was  tremulous  with  heat;  the 
crackling  overhead,  the  crash  of  falling  branches, 
the  o-usts  of  smoke  which  blinded  and  choked 

O 

them — all  seemed  only  a brilliant  stage-setting 
for  their  own  little  drama.  Burning  trees  leaning 
over  the  stream  began  to  shower  fiery  missile.^ 
around  them  ; but  even  this  brought  little  sense 
of  danger  to  the  two  lovers  wholly  absorbed  in 
the  thought  of  each  other. 

At  last  the  air  began  to  clear  and  they  saw 
Colonel  Cabell  climb  out  on  the  bank,  muddy  an.d 
water-soaked,  but  unhurt.  Then  the  two  young 
people  looked  into  each  other’s  shining  red  faces, 
seriously  at  first,  but  with  a real  sense  of  relief 
which  culminated  in  a happy  peal  of  laughter. 
“ Wasn’t  it  grand  ? ” exclaimed  Augusta.  “ I forgot 
all  about  papa.” 

“So  did  I,”  said  Mr.  Keith,  with  a shade  of  anxi- 
ety which  plainly  said  he  would  gladly  continue  to 
forget  liim. 

As  they  stood  dripping  but  radiant  on  the  bank 
the  Colonel  slowly  approached  them.  There  was 
something  in  his  look  which  sobered  them.  He 
said  little;  even  his  uiance  was  reticent:  but  some- 
how  they  felt  that,  with  him,  all  contest  was  ended; 
that  he  would  no  longer  oppose  his  will  to  theirs. 
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That  his  daughter  loved  lum  Cabell  knew  well  ; 
-he  would  do  nothing  of  her  own  free  will  to  make 
him  unhappy.  And  yet,  while  standing  there  with 
;icr  lover  she  had  forgotten  him ; he  had  seen  that. 
He  saw,  too,  how  in  spite  of  dutiful  resistance  she 
had  been  borne  along  by  a power  stronger  than 
her  own  will ; one  that  had  come  upon  her  without 
iier  own  seeking. 

“ Come  to  the  house,”  he  said  ; and  Mr.  Melville 
Keith  understood  that  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
penance  and  renunciation  were  at  an  end. 


CHAPTER  VL 


BREAKING  THE  ROD  OF  BRITISH  POWER. 

UGUSTA  cabel:. 

became  Mrs.  MelvilU 
Keith;  but  not  witii- 
out  adequate  warning 
from  her  father  as  tt> 
the  price  she  wor/id 
probably  pay  for  tluit 
honor.  “ Keith  is  a 
pleasant,  good-nat- 
ured, companionable 
fellow,  I know,”  he  said.  “An  honest,  truthful 
gentleman,  too,  I think  ; with  a fair  education,  a 
keen  appreciation  of  wit,  and  of  quick,  impartial 
judgment  of  the  good  points  of  friend  or  foe.  Bur 
he  has  no  enterprise,  no  business  talent,  tact  or 
training;  and  no  wish  to  have.  There  are  burdem- 
in  every  life  which  some  one  must  bear  ; and  in  thi^ 
case  as  with  the  Indians,  the  burden-bearer  will  be 
the  wife.” 

But  Augusta  onl)'  laughed  and  said  that  res['»on- 
sibilitv  and  a great  deal  to  do  were  what  she  had 
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a:\vavs  longed  for  — that  she  scorned  easy  things. 
Asid  so  there  was  a grand  wedding  up  at  the  great 
white  house  to  which  every  one  came  by  special  in- 
vitation from  the  bride.  People  came  who  had  never 
-een  a house  like  that  — all  smooth  outside  and  in, 
■allowing  no  seams.  They  were  awe-struck  at  the  fine 
furniture,  the  mirrors  staring  at  them  from  all  sides, 
and  the  table,  bristling  witli . cut-glass  and  silver. 
I'hey  liandled  the  china  and  plate,  and  walked  on 
the  marvelous  roses  of  the  carpet,  with  fear  and 
trembling.  It  was  a grand  occasion,  and  furnished 
for  many  years  a theme  for  conversation  among 
the  humble  neighbors. 

The  young  people  were  settled  at  Frankfort,  the 
two  fathers-in-law  sharing  the  expense,  and  Mr. 
Keith  entered  on  his  career  of  gentleman  of  leisure 
— with  a law-office  by  way  of  justification.  No  one 
ever  knew  of  his  having  a case;  but,  as  he  seldom 
read  the  newspapers  and  never  burdened  himself 
■•vith  preconceived  opinions,  he  was  frequently  on 
the  grand  jury.  Thoup;h  a man  of  incorruptible 
integrity  Mr.  Keith  was  very  susceptible  to  elo- 
quence ; and  many  a rascal,  after  a long,  expensive 
trial,  escaped  the  just  penalty  of  his  crime. 

I here  were  many  charming  people  at  Frankfort. 
Fven  as  at  the  present  day,  visitors  flocked  to  the 
<-'’ij)ital  from  all  part'^()f  the  country  during  the  ses- 
‘Uun  of  the  Legidature.  The  large,  attractive  well- 
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equipped  home  of  the  agreeable  Keiths  speedil'/ 
became  a popular  rendezvous ; and,  almost  ere  tlv. 
honeymoon  was  well  over,  Augusta  was  called  upon 
to  shoulder  her  coveted  responsibilities  and  entor 
upon  an  unexpected  career  as  hostess  to  an  ever- 
growing  crowd  of  guests.  None  knew  of  the  patieni 
care,  the  tireless  energy  demanded  of  the  charming 
hostess  to  keep  the  domestic  machinery  from  some- 
times running  down;  of  the  thousand  drudgeiie' 
which  filled  the  hours  between  morning  calls,  tw- 

O 

o’clock  dinner  and  e\'ening  receptions,  which  tlu- 
customs  of  the  day  demanded. 

M rs.  Keith  was  not  learned  in  book  lore,  but  sl-e 
knew  by  reputation  almost  every  leading  statesman 
in  the  United  States.  When  Aaron  Burr  first  macie 
his  appearance  in  Kentuckv  in  1805,  she  was  wlU- 
acquainted  with  his  previous  history.  She  knev. 
just  why  he  had  lost  the  re-nomination  as  Vice- 
President  with  Jefferson;  why  Hamilton  had  de- 
feated his  election  as  governor  of  New  York  ; and 
how  he  had  fought  and  killed  his  enemy.  And  she 
hated  Aaron  Burr.  But,  so  much  stronger  is  p'.  o 
sonal  sympathy  than  mere  intellectual  prejudice, 
that,  after  one  deep  glance  into  the  impressive  dark- 
eyes  Augusta  remained  from  that  time  forth  one 
his  warmest  friends  and  defenders. 

In  Lexington,  l.ouisville  and  Frankfort,  as  wa^ 
always  the  ca>e  wherever  he  went.  Burr  was  dincdi 
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nncl  wined.  There  as  every  where  he  was  followed 
hv  damaefine:  stories.  Enthusiastic  friends  2:athered 
around  him  ; envious  enemies  stabbed  him  in  the 
back.  Brilliant  and  self-confident,  yet  fatally  lack- 
ing in  integrity,  Burr  always  found  popular  favor 
casv  to  catch  but  verv  hard  to  hold.  Yet  he  never 
fuund  out  why  it  was  that  the  envy  and  dislike 
incident  to  notoriety  staid  by  him  while  the  love 
and  friendship  seemed  always  to  take  their  flight. 

Soon  the  Western  World,  a newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Frankfort,  began  to  denounce  Burr  as  a 
traitor  who  was  planning  to  seize  Louisiana,  Texas 
and  Mexico  — possibly,  even,  to  overthrow  the 
United  States  Government.  Evidence  accumu- 
lated rapidly;  and  on  November  3,  1806,  Colonel 
Joseph  Hamilton  Davies,  attorney  for  the  United 
States,  appeared  in  court  at  Frankfort,  charging 
Burr  with  desicfns  ac^ainst  the  Government. 

“ It  is  all  the  spite  of  the  Federalists,"  was  the 
Democratic  verdict.  Henry  Clay,  upon  receiving 
an  explicit  disavowal  “ on  his  honor  ’’  of  any  design 
against  the  peace  of  the  country,  undertook  Burr’s 
defense.  Immense  crowds  gathered  to  hear  the 
>harp,  impassioned  debate  which  ensued  between 
die  two  noted  rivals  ; this  ended  at  length  in  a 
unanimous  acquittal  of  the  accused.  A grand  ball 
'vas  given  in  his  honor,  followed  by  one  in  honor 
of  the  defeated  Colonel  Davies. 
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But  his  triumph  was  only  temporary;  the  halt- ^ 
truth  in  his  declaration  of  innocence,  like  that  u])or, 
which  sin  entered  into  the  world,  failed  him  in  tir. 
crucial  hour. 

Finding  the  scheme  a failure,  General  Wilkinson. 
Burr’s  confidential  friend,  assumed,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  the  attitude  of  saviour  of  his  country.  He 


proceeded  to  denounce  the  man  who  had  trusted 
him,  exaggerating  his  scheme  into  a gigantic  con- 

o o o o O 

spiracy  to  overthrow  the  Government.  Burr’s  sec- 
ond trial,  at  Richmond,  \"a.,  in  1807,  though  it  re- 
suited  in  his  accjuittal,  left  him  an  outlaw  with  an 
indelible  stain  upon  his  name. 
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Yet,  minute  examination  into  the  history  of  that 
time  reveals  the  fact  that  Aaron  Burr  was  not  the 
only  unlucky  would-be  imitator  of  the  “ Little  Cor- 
sican/' That  arch  plotter  of  Europe  was  then  en- 
•na^'-ed  in  stirrins:  up  hatred  and  strife  amono-  men 
and  nations  for  the  attainment  of  his  own  ends, 
seizing  every  thing  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  to 
the  admiration  of  a gaping  world.  His  example 
bred  imitators.  Burr’s  ambition,  the  conquest  of 
Mexico  and  the  freedom  of  Texas,  had  been,  and 
was  afterward,  cherished  by  many  another  less 
suspected  man,  without  a thought  of  blame. 

Other  Kentuckians  beside  Mrs.  Keith  felt  a deep 
interest  in  Aaron  Burr,  and  followed  his  subsequent 
career  of  alternate  success  and  failure — the  former 
always  transient,  the  latter  invariably  lasting  — with 
keen  interest  and  commiseration.  Even  in  the 
great  capitals  of  Europe,  his  social  success,  his 
i'lnancial  em.barrassments,  and  the  unfailing  courage 

) 

and  fortitude  with  which  he  met  each  new  disaster, 
h.c'ld  the  attention  of  even  his  bitterest  enemies. 

FT'ople  and  parties  filled  the  public  interest  almost 
exclusively  in  those  days.  The  newspaper,  with  its 
pictures  of  life  in  its  most  intense  phases,  was,  in 
tbe  general  estimation,  about  as  much  literature 
as  any  reasonable  man  need  desire.  .And  even 
the  newspaper  was  only  a makeshift  in  default  of 
actual  observation.  Legislative  halls  and  court- 
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rooms  were  always  crowded.  From  thence  flowed  - 
an  eloquence  as  luxuriant  and  acceptable  as  tiu;  ^ 
milk  and  honey  of  Canaan  to  the  hungry  Israelite'^. 

Frequently  these  eloquent  debates  ended,  afitr 
the  chivalrous  fashion  of  France,  in  a duel.  In 
1808  Henry  Clay  and  Humphrey  Marshall,  not  con- 
tent with  skirmishing  in  the  Capitol,  went  out  to 
shoot  at  each  other  in  the  held.  Both  were  wounded 
but  not  severely.  This  was  not  Henry  Clay's  la>i 
duel,  though  he  never  failed  to  express  his  abhor- 
rence of  the  custom  which,  in  some  portions  of  tlw 
country,  no  man  with  any  regard  for  his  reputation 
dared  ignore. 

During  this  year,  and  1809,  just  eight  months 
apart,  there  dawned  upon  this  ancient  Indian  battle- 
ground two  figures  destined  to  play  a leading  part 
in  their  country's  history  — Jefferson  Davjs  andi 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Born  in  the  Kentucky  wilder- 
ness, they  were  all  unremarked,  transplanted  to 
other  soils,  there  to  become  the  heads  of  the  tw(' 
great  adverse  factions  that  rent  their  native  State 
in  twain. 

In  1811  the  first  steamboat  descended  the  Ohi(». 
A great  comet  was  blazing  in  the  sky  and  a con>id- 
erable  earthquake  sliook  the  earth.  Ignorance  i" 
superstitious  and  manv  of  the  unsophisticated  >et- 
tlers  along  the  river  banks  iieid  the  steamboat 
responsible  for  both  the  natural  disturbances. 
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In  this  same  year  Kentucky  was  called  on  for 
help  in  the  Indian  war  in  the  Northwest;  in  the 
bloody  battle  of  Tippecanoe  Colonel  Joseph  Ham- 
ilton Davies,  the  distinguished  attorney,  and  many 
other  brave  Kentuckians  lost  their  lives. 

For  a loner  time  there  had  been  talk  of  war  with 
Fngland.  The  Mother  Country  had  never  seemed 
to  realize  that  Columbia  was  free.  . She  continued 
to  tyrannize  over  her  by  land  and  by  sea ; but 
especially  the  latter.  She  closed  not  only  her  own 
ports  but  those  of  FTance  and  Spain  against  Ameri- 
can ships ; she  seized  unprotected  trading  vessels, 
confiscated  their  cargoes,  and  forced  their  crews 
to  work  her  own  vessels. 

Throughout  the  country  all  Americans  who  had 
within  them  a spark  of  human  feeling  were  stirred 
bv  the  wronsfs  of  the  American  seamen,  thousands 
of  whom  had  been  impressed  into  British  service 
and  hundreds  of  whom,  as  even  Cobbett  and  Lord 
Coll  ingwood  confessed,  had  died  from  hard  service 
and  neglect.  In  four  years  two  thousand  American 
seamen  made  application  through  the  American 
nunister  for  release.  Onlv  half  the  number  se- 
cured  their  freedom  ; as  many  more  hopelessly  sub- 
mitted through  ignorance  of  an}'  means  of  redress. 

Man  y anxious  looks  were  cast  toward  Congress, 
where  a bitter  war  of  words  was  raging,  josiah 
bhiincv,  in  his  hatred  of  the  “ French  tiger,"  as  he 
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called  Napoleon,  resisted  every  suggestion  of  war 
with  England  for  fear  of  interfering  with  her  subi li- 
gation of  France;  Henry  Clay,  who  thought  onl\ 
of  his  sufferino*  countrymen,  “ invoked  the  stoni. 
with  a voice  of  power,"  crying,  as  when  the  qiiL-- 
tion  of  claiming  Florida  had  been  under  discu.-^- 
sion,  “ Sir,  is  the  time  never  to  arrive  when  \ve 
may  manage  our  own  affairs  without  fear  of  insult- 
ing his  Britannic  Majesty?  Is  the  rod  of  Briti>h 
power  to  be  forever  suspended  over  our  heads  ? " 

Kentucky,  who  cannot  at  any  period  of  her  hi>- 
tory  be  accused  of  a preoccupation  with  her  own 
little  interests  too  deep  to  be  aroused  to  a deter- 
mined resistance  of  any  tyrannous  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  others,  was  with  all  her  heart  for  war. 
Even  Melville  Keith,  seldom  deeply  stirred,  was 
aroused  almost  to  eloquence.  “ Talk  of  war!  " he 
exclaimed  with  thrilling  fervor.  “ All  empty  wor(l>. 
Don’t  I know  ’em  ? WTat  do  our  consfressmen  care 

O 

for  the  suffering  seamen  so  long  as  they  can  sit 
comfortably  in  their  seats  and  draw  their  salaries! 

Nevertheless,  Henry  Clay  succeeded  in  arousinu 
the  nation  to  resist  once  more  the  tyranny  of  Great 
Britain.  War  was  declared  May  i8,  1S12.  In  thi- 
war  Kentucky  troops  bore  a conspicuous  part. 
detachment  of  Kentuckians,  under  General  Win- 
chester, participated  in  die  woful  tragedy  of  the 
River  Raisin,  in  wdiich  the  humanity  of  the  geui- 
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oral  in  marching  to  the  defense  of  an  unprotected 
Michigan  town,  led  to  his  capture  by  the  Indians, 
and  the  merciless  butchery  of  the  most  of  his  men. 
h'our  thousand  Kentuckians,  under  command  of 
Governor  Shelby,  took  part  in  the  battle  of  the 
'Thames.  In  this  battle  Colonel  Johnson,  with  his 
Kentucky  horsemen,  made  the  opening  charge, 
killincf  Tecumseh,  the  commander  of  the  Indians, 
and  winnins:  the  battle.  This  victory  ended  the 
war  in  the  Northwest.  At  a later  day  two 
thousand  Kentuckians,  under  General  Hopkins, 
marched  against  the  Kickapoos,  but  failing  to 
find  them,  marched  back  again  in  high  disgust. 

Other  Kentuckians  were  with  General  Jackson 
in  the  South,  fighting  the  belligerent  Creeks,  who, 
notwithstanding  Georgia’s  compact  with  the  United 
States  to  extinguish  them,  objected  in  a particu- 
larly troublesome  way,  to  being  extinguished. 

In  December,  1814,  when  the  proud  British 
squadron  of  fifty  sail  with  eight  thousand  well- 
equipped  soldiers,  fresh  from  a splendid  victory 
over  the  “ French  tiger,”  sw’ooped  down  upon  New 
Orleans,  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  Ken- 
tuckians, under  General  Thomas,  hurried  to  the 
defense  of  the  Crescent  city.  Some  of  these  were 
drafted,  sonie  were  volunteers.  Among  the  former 
was  Melville  Keith. 

It  is  not  always  the  heroic  wdio  go  to  battle. 
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The  sluggish  blood,  too,  craves  excitement.  Storm> 
agitate  little  pools  as  well  as  mighty  oceans.  Nor 
does  valor  always  represent  patriotism.  No  om- 
fought  more  fiercely  for  his  country  than  Benedici 
Arnold  — before  he  betrayed  her. 

Mr,  Keith  answered  his  country’s  summons  wiiL 
a thrill  of  valor  such  as  he  had  never  before  ex- 
perienced. Well  for  Augusta  that  she  had  a cour- 
ageous heart  and  did  not  shrink  from  hard  things 
for  as  we  advance  along  the  journey  of  life  the  lug- 
gage is  apt  to  accumulate;  sometimes,  indeed,  in  a 
sudden  avalanche. 

There  were  now  five  children,  requiring  continual 
service,  watchful  care  and  thoughtful  training.  The 
eldest  was  a beautiful  boy  but  exceedingly  willful 
and  hard  to  manage.  His  parents  often  wondered 
over  him,  he  was  so  unlike  the  others ; but  the} 
were  proud  of  him  and  unwilling  to  relinquish  to 
his  grandfather  the  entire  care  of  him  that  Colonel 
Cabell  had  frequently  requested. 

Ferdinand’s  remarkable  beauty  was  not  an  un 
mixed  source  of  joy  to  his  grandfather,  who  huu 
seen  it  thirty  years  before  in  the  wilderness  — darn- 
ing into  ungovernable  rage  over  a burnt  potato. 
It  was  the  Westlake  strain.  He  knew  that  tho 
praise  and  indulgence  which  the  boy  received  at 
home  made  the  worst  sort  of  training  for  an  inortu- 
nately  selfish  nature.  He  would  have  relieved  hi- 
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daughter  of  this  heavy  responsibility,  but  Ferdi- 
!uand  refused  to  “ bury  himself  in  the  country.” 
Mr.  Keith  said  he  should  not  be  forced  to  go  against 
his  will,  and  Augusta  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart 
to  oppose  her  boy’s  father,  who  was  now  going 
away,  perhaps  to  be  shot  by  the  British. 

The  battle  of  New  Orleans  was  fought  on 
January  8,  1S15.  Sir  Edward  Packenham  com- 
manded the  British . troops,  who  were  composed 

chiedv  of  the  fierce  and  hardv  veterans  of  the 
✓ ^ 

Peninsular  War.”  General  Andrew  Jackson  led  the 
Americans.  The  Kentucky  troops,  who  arrived 
just  three  days  before  the  battle,  travel-worn,  half- 
famished,  many  of  them  ill  from  unwholesome 
food  and  water  — played  a leading  part,  both  in 
the  victory  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
and  in  the  defeat  on  the  western. 

General  Thomas,  expecting  his  troops  to  be  fur- 
nished with  arms  and  clothing  on  their  arrival,  had 
hurried  them  away  with  what  they  happened  to 
have  at  starting.  But  the  Federal  Government  had 
made  no  such  provision,  and  the  duty  of  supplying 
tiie  deficiency  fell  upon  the  heavilv-burdened  citi- 
zens of  New  Orleans.  This  thev  lost  no  time  in 
'loi ng,  so  far  as  \:iy  in  their  power;  but,  so  scarce 
were  army  supplies,  that  many  were  compelled  to 
go  into  battle  with  the  old  muskets  and  fowling- 
pieces  they  had  brought  from  home. 
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Throuo-hout  the  fierce  conflict  on  the  eastern 

O 

bank,  two  lines  of  Kentuckians  and  two  of  Tcnne>* 
seeans  occupied  the  front,  alternately,  as  their 
pieces  were  discharged.  “Stand  to  your  guns! 
Don’t  waste  your  ammunition  ! See  that  every  shot 
tells!”  was  General  Jackson's  continual  cry.  And 
that  was  why  the  brave  British  soldiers  lay  so  thick 
before  their  lines.  “ They  forgot  they  were  not 
shootins:  at  turkevs,”  said  Marshal  Clausel,  “ and 
tried  never  to  throw  away  a shot.” 

A private  letter,  from  Ensign  David  Weller  to 
his  brother  Samuel  at  Bardstown,  Kentucky  — 
written  in  camp  live  days  afterward,  says : “ The 
battle  began  at  daylight  and  lasted  two  hours,  and 
the  Almighty  was  pleased  to  give  us  the  victory. 
Dear  Samuel,  I have  for  once  seen  the  enemy  com- 
pletely scourged.  Their  loss  was  two  thousand 
killed,  wounded  and  taken  ; ours  trifling  in  com- 
parison— say,  ten  or  twelve.”  (Official  report: 
British  loss,  1929;  American  13.)  “ Tlmy  attacked 

us  on  our  right  and  our  left,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
Also  our  works  across  the  river;  and  bv  the  French 
giving  way  on  the  riglit,  thev  got  complete  posses- 
sion of  our  works  and  spiked  the  cannon.  General 
Jackson  sent  three  hundred  of  u-  Kentuckians,  and 
on  the  next  morning  we  retook  tiie  place  without 
opposition,  and  tint  eveiiiiig  march.ed  back  again. 
. . . I he  o])inion  is  the  enemy  i^  about  to  re- 
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treat,  but  if  they  should  be  fool  enough  to  attack 
us  again,  we’ll  serve  them  the  same  as  before. 
Our  company  will  no  doubt  be  noticed  in  the  offi- 
cial letter,  as  it  was  in  the  centre  and  hottest  of  the 
battle.  About  fifty  prisoners  were  taken  by  our 
company.  The  red-coats  lay  thick  enough  to  walk 
clear  of  the  ground  before  our  company.” 

But,  alas  for  Kentucky’s  valor  on  the  western 
hank!  There  “a  weak  detachment”  — amomi 
whom,  sad  to  relate,  was  our  friend  Melville  Keith 
— demoralized  by  sickness  and  fatigue,  threw  down 
their  old  fowling-pieces  and  fled;  though  our  brave 
young  ensign  from  Bardstown  kindly  omits  the  fact 
from  his  interesting  communication. 

In  the  first  place,  an  attack  was  not  expected  on 
the  western  bank,  and  General  Morgan’s  force  of 
eight  hundred  and  twelve  men,  all  militia,  includ- 
ing about  one  hundred  Kentuckians,  armed  with 
“old  muskets  having  common  pebbles  instead  of 
dints  in  the  locks,”  had  been  hurried  forward  with- 
out rest  or  food  the  night  before  and  hastily  formed 
into  line  just  as  the  enemv  came  in  sight.  When 
Fessier’s  French  troops  fled  into  the  swamps,  the 
whole  English  force  made  a dash  at  the  Ken- 
tuckians, who,  seeing  they  were  a!)out  to  be 
hemmed  in,  fired  one  volley  and  left  — notwith- 
standing the  fierce  discharge  of  abuse  from  their 
commander  wh.icl'j  followed  them. 
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Yet  while  the  fashion  of  war  continues,  it  is  tiv* 
soldier’s  duty  to  stand  fire.  If  he  has  scruple- 
against  standing  up  to  be  shot  at,  it  is  his  diit' 
to  settle  them  before  enlisting.  Poor  Keith  migh.t 
as  well  have  died  at  his  post,  for  three  weeks  attei'- 
ward  a young  Kentuckian  sat  down  to  a task  far 
more  depressing  than  fighting  the  British  with  old 
fowling-pieces  — that  of  relating  to  the  far-awa\ 
wife  the  story  of  Melville  Keith’s  last  illness  and 
death.  The  strain  of  military  discipline,  united 
with  the  uncongenial  climate,  unwholesome  food 
and  the  mortification  of  failure,  soon  exhausted  the 
enfeebled  current  in  Keith’s  veins : and  so,  like 
many  other  Kentuckians,  he  had  fallen  after  the 
struggle  was  over. 

oo 

He  was  sincerely  mourned  by  the  wife  and  five 
children.  With  less  of  selfish  regret,  perhaps, 
that  he  had  been  a loving  friend  rather  than  a 
mere  provider  for  their  material  wants.  But  affec- 
tion and  sympathy  are  more  precious  possessions 
than  food  and  clothes.  So  while  Augusta  wept, 
she  thanked  God  for  the  sunny  companionship 
which  had  brightened  her  way  for  awhile  — that 
memory  was  a dearer,  holier  inheritance  than 
vast  estates. 

Henrv  Clav  was  one  of  the  commissioners  sc- 
lected  to  negotiate  peace.  Alexander  of  Russia 
had  offered  his  services  as  mediator  between  the 
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belligerent  powers,  but  Great  Britain  preferred  the 
American  plenipotentiaries. 

Years  afterward,  Louis  Philippe  while  King  of 
i-'rance,  was  called  on  to  disavow  the  forcible  im- 
pressment of  the  American  seamen  by  the  English. 
It  was,  however,  a responsibility  which  he  court- 
eously 'declined,  for  during  his  exile  and  when  a 
|)a'senger  on  an  American  ship  to  Havana,  he  had 
himself  witnessed  one  of  these  very  impressments. 

The  close  of  the  war  left  the  country  in  great 
fmanciar  distress,  with  an  inflated  paper  currency, 
a heavy  debt  impending  and  no  public  credit. 
Kentucky’s  efforts  for  relief  were  more  energetic 
tiian  successful.  We  are  told  that  she  “exhausted 
the  follies  it  was  possible  for  a developing  com- 
munity to  commit,*’  but  that  she  wisely  “profited 
by  her  painful  experience.” 

The  Legislature  of  1817-18  chartered  forty  inde- 
j>encient  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  ten 
niillion  dollars,  permitting  them  to  redeem  their 
r.otes  with  paper  of  the  bank  of  Kentucky,  then  in 
good  credit,  instead  of  silver  or  gold.  This  remedy 
of  the  relief  party  was  found  to  be  worse  than  the 
disease. 

Kentucky  has  ahvavs  been  proud  of  her  brilliant 
‘Ogai  talent.  In  the  Ihttcr  warfare  which  now 
raged  between  tlm  relief  partv,  which  liad  flooded 
die  country  with  worthless  paper,  and  the  anti- 
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relief  party,  which  condemned  the  reckless  relief- 
act  as  unconstitutional,  her  active,  wide-awake  law- 
yers took  a prominent  part.  The  leaders  of  the 
first  party  (ha\'ing  a majority  of  the  people  on  their 
side)  were  John  Rowan,  George  M.  Bibb,  Rezii^. 
Davidge,  Solomon  P.  Sharpe,  William  T.  Barrv 
and  other  eminent  lawyers,  who  advocated  the 
authority  of  the  people  to  enact  remedial  laws. 

With  the  anti-relief  party  were  Robert  Wick- 
liffe,  George  Robertson,  afterward  chief-justice  of 
Kentucky,  Chilton  Allen,  John  J.  Crittenden  and 
a majority  of  the  bench  and  bar;  with  them,  too. 
were  nearlv  all  the  mercantile  class  and  the  better 
grade  of  farmers. 

It  was  the  old  question  of  State  rights  and  the 
power  of  the  majority.  Hitherto  “ the  people  ” had 
ruled  with  an  iron  rod.  But  the  three  judges  of  the 
court  of  appeals  — who,  Mr.  McClung  declares, 
“in  simplicity  and  purity  of  character,  in  profound 
leg^al  knowledore,  and  in  Rom.an-like  firmness  of 
purpose,  have  seldom  been  surpassed  ” — came  t(> 
the  rescue;  by  steadily  adhering  to  their  beliei 
that  the  relief-act  belonoed  to  that  class  of  act> 

o 

prohibited  by  the  Federal  Constitution  as  “ impair- 
ing the  obligation  of  contracts,”  and  by  maintaii> 
ing  their  decision  against  the  tempest  of  rage 
which  surged  around  them,  they  held  the  Shi{)  (d 
State  from  quite  going  to  pieces.  But  their  firm- 
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ness  occasioned  an  uproar.  Was  it  possible  that 
these  three  quiet,  unobtrusive  individuals  could 
thwart  the  will  of  the  all-powerful  “ majority  ” ? 
Monstrous ! 

The  three  judges  were  summoned  before  the 
legislative  bar  and  required  to  give  an  account  of 
themselves.  These  memorable  three  were,  John 
Boyle,  who  had  risen  from  obscurity  to  a seat  in 
Congress,  had  declined  an  appointment  by  Presi- 
dent Madison  as  Governor  of  Illinois,  and  had  been 
made  chief-justice  of  the  appellate  court  in  1809 
(which  place  he  held  for  sixteen  years);  William 
Owslev  who  had  been  school-teacher,  countv-sur- 
veyor,  deputy-sheriff,  member  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature and  finally  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals 
{twenty  years  afterward  elected  governor),  and  Ben- 
jamin Mills,  beginning  in  his  youth  as  president  of 
a college  in  Washington,  Penn.,  several  times  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature,  and  at  last  judge  of  the 
appellate  court  — a position  held  during  “good 
behavior.” 

For  all  the  combined  eloquence  of  Rowan,  Bibb 
and  Barrv,  the  Legislative  vote  failed  to  convict 
them,  and  the  three  immovable  jurists  remained  on 
the  bench.  Then  followed  a renewal  of  the  battle 
niore  fierce  than  before,  in  which  Mr.  McClung 

*rr> 

describes  the  excited  debaters  as  “ denouncing  each 
other  with  fierce  and  passionate  invective”  for 
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three  days,  protracting  their  debates  until  far  int  - 
the  night,  while  an  occasional  clap  or  hiss  wa- 
heard  from  the  excited  audience.  A new  coin' 
was  ors^anized  — a bill  to  that  effect  havinsf  readii' 
passed  both  houses  — with  William  Barry  as  chiA- 
justice,  and  John  Trimble,  James  Haggin  anal 
Rezin  Davidge  as  associate  judges. 

The  old  court  continued  to  sit.  It  was  recog- 
nized by  the  majority  of  the  bar  as  the  true  court 
though  many  went  over  to  the  new  court,  and  cli- 
clared  the  old  one  void.  The  “ relief  party  ’’  now 
became  known  as  the  “new  court  party,”  and  al- 
though they  had  the  favor  of  Governor  Desha  and 
a majority  of  the  House,  the  quiet  persistence  01 
the  old  court  judiciary  in  what  they  believed  to  he 
the  ris^ht  at  last  won  them  the  victorv.  In  1826. 
the  act  creating  the  new  court  was  repealed. 

The  old  judges  who  had  devoted  three  years  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution,  were  voted 
tlieir  salaries  during  the  time  of  their  enforced  pro- 
scription and  all  the  acts  of  the  new  court  were 
annulled.  In  this  long  contest  Kentucky  begat, 
to  understand  herself  and  her  limitations;  and  from 
this  time  has  fullv  acknowledged  her  allegiance  to 
and  dependence  upon  the  Xational  Government. 

In  F'ebruarv,  182^  there  was  a great  hubbub  in 
Frankfort.  Bands  were  playing;  processions,  in 
all  the  splendor  of  new  and  highly  decorated  imi- 
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iorm,  were  marching  through  the  streets ; for  the 
great  hero  and  friend  of  American  Liberty,  the 
gallant  Lafayette,  was  come  to  town.  Napoleon 
liad  called  him  a noodle:  but  Napoleon  was  nobody 
now,  only  a fat  and  garrulous  man  who  had  lost' 
his  chance  of  being  a hero.  Jefferson  had  said  that 
Lafayette  “ had  a canine  appetite  for  applause ; ” 
but  he  had  helped  to  turn  the  tide  of  popular  favor 
America’s  way  when  her  cause  seemed  almost  lost, 
and  it  did  not  become  those  who  had  profited  by 
his  generous  action  to  pick  him  to  pieces. 

The  gallant  Marquis  had  been  received  every- 
where with  lively  demonstrations  of  welcome.  Con- 
gress had  voted  him  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
a n d a township  of 
land  ; innumerable  fu- 
ture presidents  had 
been  named  “ -Marcus 
D.  Lafayette,”  and 
everywhere  there  was 
a ball  in  his  honor 
In  those  days  every 
thing  wound  up  with  a 
ball;  if  people  talked 
t o o long  there  was 
Certain  to  be  a quar- 
rel, so  they  danc.ed 
instead,  wi^sclv. 
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Youns:  Mary  Keith  had  dreamed  of  the  irrcai 
warrior  as  a stately  old  man  with  noble  brow 
and  piercing  eye,  and  as  she  entered  the  crowded 
ball-room  with  her  mother,  she  glanced  eagerh; 
around,  scarcely  seeing  young  Peterson,  from 
Louisville,  who  sprang  eagerly  forward  to  greet 
them.  “ Wliere  is  he  ? ” she  exclaimed. 

“ Who  ? ” inquired  Peterson  coldly.  She  had  not 
even  seen  his  elaborate  new  evening  costume  on 
which  he  had  spent  so  much  time  and  mone\ . 
“ Who,  the  Marquis  There  he  is,”  and  he  pointed, 
with  rather  a malevolent  smile,  to  a little  flipparu- 
lookinsf  old  man  who  was  bowing  and  smiling  aiui 
chattering  away  to  the  dense  crowd  that  sur- 
rounded him.  Was  that  the  noble,  distinguished 
“guest  of  the  nation”!  Mary  turned  away  with 
a pensive  smile  which  seemed  to  say  that  life, 
though  quite  a fine  thing,  still  lacked  a good  deal 
of  perfection.  After  that  glance  at  the  hero  youne 
Peterson  did  not  find  it  such  a difficult  matter  to 
command  her  attention.  And  had  the  MarqUi.' 
asked  her  to  dance,  I fear  he  would  have  receive 
a reply  similar  to  the  one  Louis  Philippe  receiveci 
many  years  before  from  a Frankfort  girl,  who,  un- 
willing to  wound  the  feelings  of  a rustic  admirer 
whom  she  had  just  refused,  declined  to  dance  wuii 
the  prince. 

Mary  had  alway>  liked  Stanley  Peterson  — thougir 
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his  father  was  a pork-packer  and  his  grandfather  — 
nobody  knew  who.  But  what  mattered  it,  after  all, 
about  one’s  ancestors?  The  spirit  of  e\’il  is  no 
respecter  of  persons ; and  noble  houses  have  their 
black  sheep,  too.  Who,  for  instance,  could  be  more 
unlike  her  noble  grandfather  Cabell  than  her  eldest 
brother,  Ferdinand  ? That  grandfather  — the  hero 
of  the  family  beginnings  in  the  .deep  Kentucky 
wilderness  — was  dead,  and  Ferdinand  was  the 
head  of  the  house.  But,  though  a brilliant  and 
scholarly  fellow,  F'erdinand,  with  his  extravagance 
and  dissipation,  had  about  ruined  the  family  finan- 
cially. Under  his  administration  the  vast  Cabell 
estate  had  melted  away  until  there  remained  only 
the  homestead  and  a few  of  the  old  family  ser- 
vants ; their  daily  living  depending  on  the  two 
energetic,  industrious  younger  sons. 

Lafayette  had  visited  Frankfort  before  when  the 
place  was  little  more  than  a canebrake.  The  sim- 
plicity of  the  early  settlers  was  doubtless  all  the 
more  charming  to  the  voting  Frenchman  because 
of  their  familiarity  with  the  artificialities  of  the  first 
capital  in  Europe.  Certainly  one  of  his  compa- 
triots lost  his  heart  here  — voting  Beaumar  — and 
for  the  sake  of  his  Kentucky  bride,  turned  his  back 
forever  on  the  Old  World. 

A twelvemontVi  afterward  Stanley  Peterson  sat 
m his  father’s  office,  making  himself  agreeable,  long 
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after  closing-up  time.  “ I see  Henry  Clay  has  at 
last  induced  Congress  to  acknowledge  the  indepci;- 
dence  of  Greece,”  he  remarked.  . “ But  for  hin> 
South  America  would  never  have  been  recocfnizcd. 
General  Bolivar,  it  is  said,  revives  the  patrioti^iv. 
of  his  soldiers  by  reading  them  Clay’s  eloquent 
appeals  in  their  behalf.” 

“ Yes,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  always  pleased 
with  the  praise  of  Ins  favorite,  “ Henry  Clay  is  alwav" 
on  the  noble  side  of  every  question  ; foremost  i:\ 
every  movement  that  reflects  honor  on  his  country/' 
As  for  that  duel  with  Randolph,”  continued  the 
son,  “he  was  forced  into  that.”  (Quite  frequently 
the  young  men  of  Louisville  settled  their  quarreb 
with  swords  or  pistols  for  two,  in  a retired  spot  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Ohio.) 

“Forced!”  exclaimed  the  elder  sternly.  “No 
man  is  forced  to  make  a tarsret  of  himself  or  to 

o 

attempt  to  commit  murder.” 

“ If  it  is  right  for  nations  to  massacre  each  other 
on  account  of  a difference  of  opinion,  it  is  right  tor 
individuals,”  said  the  son,  who  was  a chip  of  the  o/t 
block.  “ It  is  merely  a question  of  wholesale  or 
retail.” 

The  father's  reply  was  still  more  decisive,  but  the 
son  widely  returned  to  the  more  agreeable  theme. 
“ Mr.  Clay  favors  the  copyright  law,”  he  resumed. 
“He  says  the  literary  i)criod  of  a nation  is  it- 
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golden  age.”  (Young  Peterson  secretly  contem- 
plated the  publication  of  a volume  of  poems  as  soon 
as  he  should  have  the  time  to  arrange  them.) 

“ Well,  it's  about  supper  time,”  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman, quite  aware  of  the  perturbation  beneath  all 
this  conversational  glibness. 

“ By  the  way,  father  ” — in  an  easy,  off-hand  man- 
ner— “ I am  eoino:  to  be  married  next  month.  I 

O O 

thouiiht  I'd  better  tell  vou  now.” 

“ Who  is  it  ? ” frowning  portentously. 

“ It’s  the  widow  Keith’s  eldest  daughter,  Marv. 
A lovely  girl,  and  as  good  as  she  is  beautiful,”  with 
gathering  defiance. 

“ Has  she  got  any  sense 

“ Plenty  of  it ; and  courage,  too.  She  said  you 
would  object  because  they  are  poor  now,  but  she 
wasn’t  afraid  of  you.  She  said  you  had  too  much 
sense  not  to  make  the  best  of  a bad  bargain.” 

The  old  man  smiled  grimly.  “ Well,  if  she  is 
anything  like  her  mother  she'll  do.  As  for  her 
father,  Keith  wais  a charming  fellow,  but  he  had  no 
business  tact.  In  fact,  I think  he  had  some  fool 
notion  that  buving  and  selling  were  low.  Now  his 
daughter  is  glad  to  marry  a pork-packer's  son.  But 
her  grandfather  Cabell  — you  seldom  see  such  gen- 
tlenKui  these  days.  He  was  offered  about  everv 
office  in  the  i)ower  of  the  State,  but  always  refused. 
Was  even  talked  of  for  Governor.  Lived  more 
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like  an  English  lord  than  like  a farmer.  Splendid 
farm  ; superb  horses,  and  about  fifty  likely  negroe> 
— but  I suppose  it’s  all  gone  into  Ferdinand’s  crop 
of  wild  oats.  That's  the  sort  of  life  I want  to  live- 
some  day.” 

The. country  life  was  the  ideal  life  in  those  days. 
Lawyers,  physicians,  merchants,  politicians  — all 
were  struggling  toward  the  time  when  they  could 
retire  to  a principality  of  about  fifty  colored  souls, 
and  a thousand  acres  of  blue-grass  pasture,  dotted 
with  grazins:  herds  and  horses  of  the  bluest  blood. 
This  was  the  sort  of  life  to  which  Henry  Clay  has- 
tened at  the  close  of  each  session  of  Congress. 
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THE  FIRE-BELL  IN  THE  NIGHT.” 

SUCH  has  been  said 
p and  written,  in  a face- 
tious way,  about  the 
• belligerent  character 

pie.  In  the  first  place, 

have  overcome  the 
difficulties  and  dan- 
gers incident  to  the  settlement  of  Kentucky.  The 
pioneer  had  inherited  from  his  English  ancestry 
that  same  peremptory,  masterful  spirit  which  has 
helped  to  give  John  Bull  the  dominant  power  in 
the  world;  a tcndencv  which  a cfenerous  admixture 

O 

of  Scotch  and  Irish  blood  has  not  tended  to 
diminish. 

After  their  long-continued  warfare  with  the  In- 
dians it  was  impossible  that  people  of  their  tem- 
perament and  experience  should  settle  down  at 
once  to  entirely  peaceful  pursuits.  Conflict  had 
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spirited  race  could 


of  the  Kentucky  peo- 
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become  habitual.  The  cultured  class  adopted  the* 
premeditated  and  ceremonious  style  of  homicid.' 
prevalent  in  France — the  duel;  a fashion  which 
the  law-maker  endeavored  to  check  by  making  tiK- 
participant  in  a duel  inelligible  to  office.  Those  oi 
smaller  pretentions  used  less  punctilio.  Often 
whiskey,  which  was  more  freely  used  then  than 
now,  was  almost  wholly  to  blame. 

In  1838,  at  the  Galt  House  in  Louis  vile,  — a 
hotel  pronounced  by  Charles  Dickens  as  equal  to 
any  in  Paris, — an  affray  occurred  which  is  a fair 
sample  of  what  whiskey  and  bravado  could  do  in 
those  days. 

Judge  Wilkinson  of  Mississippi,  accompanied  by 
his  brother  and  friend,  stopped  at  the  Galt  Hou^': 
on  his  way  to  Bardstown,  where,  in  a few  days,  hn 
was  to  be  married  to  an  accomplished  young  lady. 
His  brother  ordered  a suit  of  clothes  of  Mr.  Red- 
ding, a fashionable  tailor  of  Louisville,  depositing 
one  hundred  dollars  in  payment.  He  wore  the 
coat  away,  but  soon  returned  with  the  judge  andi 
his  friend.  The  coat,  it  seemed,  was  all  wrong.  A 
quarrel  ensued,  which  resulted  in  a fight,  inter- 
rupted by  the  bystanders  in  time  to  prevent  bh.)odi- 
shed.  An  liour  afterward.  Redding,  accompanieci 
by  his  brother-in-law.  Inlin  Rothwelh  went  to  the 
Galt  H()use  to  obtain  tlieir  names  for  indictment. 
The  quarrel  was  resumed  iii  the  bar-ro(>m.  Red 
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ding  offering  to  “whip  the  three  of  them  if 
they  would  lay  aside  their  dirks.”  “ I will  not 
fight  with  a man  of  your  profession,”  returned 
the  judge,  “but  if  you  interfere  with  me  I will 
kill  YOU.”  A few  more  words  and  the  bar-room 

j 

was  converted  into  a battle-ground.  Besides  the- 
Mississippians’  dirks  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
weapons  more  dangerous  than  a cane  and  a “cow- 
hide” whip.  When  the  room  was  cleared,  two 
of  Redding's  friends  were  to  be  found  mortally 
wounded  — John  Rothwell,  his  brother-in-law,  and 
Meeks,  a bar-keeper. 

The  trial,  held  at  Harrodsburg  on  the  plea  that 
an  unprejudiced  jury  could  not  be  obtained  in 
Louisville,  was  listened  to  by  about  one  thousand 
men  and  two  hundred  ladies  — or,  in  the  language 
of  the  local  reporter:  “the  fair  enchantresses  who 
hold  the  magic  wand  over  man's  happiness  in  this 
sublunary  sphere”  — “two  thirds  of  whom  were 
distinguished  for  great  beauty.”  Traces  of  their 
influence  are  discoverable  thu'oughout  the  trial,  in 
many  an  extraneous  peroration. 

Hon.  John  L.  Bridges  presided.  A brief  resume 
of  the  facts  of  the  case  were  given  bv  the  vouthful 
prr>secuting  attorney,  Mr.  Edward  Bullock,  and  the 
law  bearing  on  it  briefly  stated.  No  law,  he  de- 
clared, could  excuse  a man  for  resenting  by  the 
murder  of  his  enemy  a blow  from  a “cowhide 
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whip”  or  a cane  — the  weapons  used  by  Rothwcll 
and  Meeks. 

He  was  followed  by  Col.  Wm.  Robertson,  “a 
polished  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  with  ruffled 
shirt,  starched  frills,  gold-headed  cane,  and  the 
studied  sauvity  of  a courtier.”  The  colonel  de- 
clared that  the  man  who  “ allowed  another  to  whin 
him  and  live,  was  eternally  disgraced ; an  object 
of  scorn  and  loathing;”  both  the  judge  and  hi'' 
friend  Murdaugh,  he  declared,  “ stood  justified  b\ 
every  principle  of  divine,  natural  and  municipal 
law.”  “ God  forbid  that  a jury  should  ever  be 
found  in  this  country  to  condemn  a man  for  killing 
one  who  made  so  felonious  and  unwarrantable  an 
attack  on  himself  or  his  brother.”  If  th.ey  had 
acted  otherwise  “ never  afterward  could  they  have 
looked  society  in  the  face;  nor  would  they  have 
received  the  countenance  of  any  honorable  man.” 

In  conclusion  he  deplored  the  growing  practice 
of  employing  hired  counsel  in  criminal  cases.  The 
learned  gentleman  who  w^as  to  receive  one  thou- 
sand  dollars  for  his  services  (Hon.  Ben  Harclm 
must  have  undertaken  to  convict,  if  he  could, 
whether  the  accused  be  innocent  or  guiltv;  and  he 
invoked  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  tiie  “ lo\'cly 
beauty”  by  which  lie  was  surrounded.  His  speech 
occupied  fully  an  hour. 

The  Hon.  S.  S.  Pientiss  of  Mississippi,  followed. 
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in  a lengthy  effort  “ ot  transcendent  eloquence  ” 
frequently  interrupted  by  bursts  of  applause. 
“ What  ! a man  whom  he  had  known  for  years 
as  the  soul  of  honor,  guilty  of  a base  and  cowardly 
assassination.  Perish  the  thoue;ht  ! ” The  de- 
fense  included,  besides  Mr.  Prentiss  and  Colonel 


Robertson,  Judge  Rowan  and  John  P.  Thonq)--on 
(both  United  States  senators),  Sanuiel  I)a\’iess, 
Clias.  M.  Cunningham,  C.  M.  Wdekliffe  and  Janies 
Taylor  (whose  will  in  1853  included  real  estate  in 
Kentucky  and  Ohio  valued  at  four  million  dollars). 
The  Hon.  Ben  Hardin  devoted  two  hours  aud  a 
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half  ill  the  afternoon  to  the  prosecution  and  ih-,' 
same  lenc^th  of  time  on  the  foliowino^  morninir. 
“In  this  country,”  he  said,  “experience  has  taught 
us  that  a change  of  venue  is  sought,  not  to  olitain 
justice  but  to  evade  it ; to  thwart  and  embarra>> 
the  prosecution,  and  multiply  the  chances  of  elud- 
ing the  responsibility  of  the  law.”  He  questioned 
the  “high  character”  of  a “judge”  who  knock-' 
down  a tailor  with  a poker  because  there  is  a shade 
of  fashion  lacking  in  the  collar  of  a coat.  Such 
free  use  of  personal  liberty  to  avenge  private 
quarrels  was  indicative  neither  of  courage  nor  bra\- 
ery.  “ In  New  England  you  can  get  no  man  ro 
fight  a duel;  but  when  thev  have  been  called  into 
the  field  for  the  protection  of  their  country,  shov.' 
me  where  men  have  been  more  prompt  to  ru>h 
upon  the  bayonets  of  their  country’s  invaders. 
Sir,  courage  and  bravery  belong  to  the  respecter.-' 
of  the  law,  which,  in  a civilized  community,  pro- 
tects everv  man’s  rights.”  In  conclusion,  he 
begged  them  not  to  “stigmatize  their  country  by 
proclaiming  these  guilty  men  innocent  and  free  oi 
crime.” 

Judge  Rowan,  in  closing  the  defense,  declare- 
that  “ the  man  who  is  attempted  to  be  cowh.ided. 
not  only  may  but  must,  if  by  any  possibility  he 
can,  kill  the  man  who  attempts  to  degrade  him.. 
This  he  called  “a  law  of  Kentucky  instinct  whicli 
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none  are  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  and  few  so 
dastardly  as  to  deny  its  injunctions.”  Mr.  Hardin, 
who  had  “ engaged  to  take  the  life  of  the  accused 
for  one  thousand  dollars,”  he  compared  to  ‘'a  turbid 
and  muddv  stream  of  large  volume,  emanating 
from  the  fetid  marshes  of  exuberant  avarice.” 

The  changes  were  so  rung  on  the  induence  of 
that  one  thousand  dollars,  its  corrupting  power  was 
so  magnified  and  distorted  by  the  whole  of  the  de- 
fense, that  the  jury,  in  horror  of  the  murderous 
one  thousand  dollar  influence,  unanimously  pro- 
nounced the  accused  Not  guiltv.” 

Ah,  well,  judge  and  jur}",  counsel  and  accused 
are  now,  it  is  likely,  gone  to  their  own  reward, 
where  eloquence,  nor  pride,  nor  money,  nor  station 
can  neither  avail  to  excuse  actual  guilt,  nor  to  dis- 
tort and  blacken  innocence.  And  now,  we  are  told, 
the  “one  thousand  dollar  power”  is  not  so  potent. 

Kentucky  was  then,  as  now,  distinguished  in  ora- 
tory and  the  profession  of  law.  Lexington  and 
IHrdstown  were  especially  noted  for  the  eloquence 
and  ability  of  their  lawyers.  The  Clays,  the  Breck- 
enridges,  the  Johnsons,  the  Wickliffes,  the  Hardins, 
all  have  a national  reputation.  It  was  Judge  Duvall, 
a pioneer  Bardstown  lawyer,  who  furni>hed  for 
Ukishington  Irving  the  interesting  character  of 
“ Ralph  Ringwood.” 

Political  matters  were  still  of  as  serious  impor- 
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tance  as  in  the  days  of  the  “Old  Court”  and  iIk- 
“ New  Court  ” condict,  and  of  the  struggle  betwc*eii 
the  “ Relief  ” and  “ Anti-relief  ” parties.  The  ‘‘  ( )Ki 
Court”  party  had  drifted  into  the  National  Repui>- 
licans,  generally  known  as  the  Clay  party. 
in  1832,  received  the  name  of  Whig.  The  “ New 
Court  ” party  became  the  Democratic-Republican, 
or  Jackson  party,  now  known  as  Democratic. 

There  were  few  movements  of  national  im})ur- 
tance  in  which  Kentucky  remained  inactive,  d'hr 
slavery  question  was  now  assuming  threatening  pro- 
portions. Much  of  the  wealth  of  the  State  consi^lcd 
in  slaves.  Some  of  these  were  inherited  ; others 
were  purchased  — oftentimes  out  of  pure  pity  for  the 
unhappy  chattel  on  the  block.  Yet  to  many  of  the 
Kentucky  people,  with  their  great  love  of  freedom., 
slavery  was  as  obnoxious  as  to  the  people  of  the 
North.  As  early  as  1804  a society  led  by  six  Bajv 
tist  ministers,  was  organized  for  the  emancipation 
of  slaves.  The  Baptist  Association  declaring  it 
“ improper  for  ministers,  churches  or  associatiom- 
to  meddle  with  emancipation,  or  any  other  politi-xii 
subject,”  the  Emancipators,”  as  they  called  thenv 
selves,  withdrew  and  organized  “ The  Baptist  Lick- 
ing Locust  Association,”  or  “ Friends  of  Humanitw’ 

There  is  no  account  of  insurrection  among  the 
slaves  of  this  State  until  1S48  (about  tlie  time  tin 
French  mob  was  surging  through  the  Orleans  palace 
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and  Louis  Philippe  escaping  through  a back  door), 
in  that  year  fifty-five  slaves  under  the  guidance  of 
a party  of  Abolitionists,  set  out  for  freedom  across 
the  river.  Thirteen  escaped,  the  rest  were  cap- 
tured; and  the  leader  of  the  Abolition  party, 
who  had  received  stolen  goods  in  payment  for  his 
services,  was  sentenced  to  twenty  years’  service  in 
the  penitentiary. 

This  evidence  of  discontent  revived  the  interest 
in  the  emancipation  question.  In  1853  sixty- 
three  colored  people,  emancipated  for  the  purpose, 
left  Louisville  for  Liberia,  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa.  The  following  year  forty-four  were  sent 
from  Kentucky  and  in  1855  fifty-two  more  were  sent. 
At  this  time  sales  of  negro  men  are  recorded  at 
81,378,  $1,295  and  $1,260.  In  1856,  when  the 
Liberia  scheme  had  proved  a failure,  on  account  of 
the  unhealthfulness  of  the  climate,  emancipation 
meetings  were  held,  and  delegates  appointed  to  a 
convention  called  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the 
Constitution  and  providing  for  the  gradual  emanci- 
pation of  slaves.  New  York  had  emancipated  hers 
gradually;  in  1840  Fvhode  Island  and  Connecticut 
had  only  a few;  New  Jersey  had  three  hundred, 
and  Pennsvlvania  about  sixtv-four.  Whv  should 
not  Kentucky  pursue  the  same  method  } 

Hitherto  slavery  in  this  State  had  not  been  pro- 
'luctive  of  any  serious  discontent.  A hard  mas- 
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ter  ” would  have  received  the  same  condemnation 
here  as  in  the  free  States.  Few  Kentucky  sla\c^ 
had  availed  themselves  of  the  system  of  emancipa- 
tion known  as  the  “ Underground  Railroad.”  Thi.- 
was  a plan  organized  by  the  “ Abolitionists,”  a sma- 
but  active  band  of  whom  had  established  regula! 
stations  for  the  accommodation  of  fugitives,  and  en- 
gaged conveyances  along  a regular  route  to  the  far- 
away land  of  freedom.  Mr.  Coffin  of  Cincinnati, 
who  liberated  thousands  in  this  way,  was  called  the 
President  of  the  “ Underground  Railroad.” 

Althoimh  she  had  lost  few  of  her  slaves  bv  the 
“Underground  Railroad,”  Kentucky  resented  thi> 
method  of  “ slave-stealinsf  ” as  lawless  and  dishonor- 

o 

able.  Nor  was  it  less  distasteful  to  the  majority  ot 
the  Northern  people.  Even  those  who  considered 
slavery  wrong,  preferred  to  attend  to  their  own 
affairs  rather  than  stir  up  the  South  and  start  a 
war;  and  they  put  some  of  the  Abolitionists  into 
jail  as  disturbers  of  the  peace. 

Yet  there  was  a vague  dislike  of  slavery  abroad 
in  Kentucky. 

“ Papa,”  said  little  Henry  Clay  Peterson,  one  day, 
“let’s  set  Aunt  Becky  and  all  our  people  free.’ 

“ W hat  for  ” asked  his  father  in  surprise.  “ Well. 
Aunt  Becky’s  hand  is  all  burnt,  dreadful,  and  she 
wouldn’t  have  to  get  dinner,  if  she  was  free.  And 
Uncle  Ned  out  on  the  farm  has  ejot  the  rheumatiz. 
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and  he  isn’t  very  well,  nohow.  But  he  has  to  go 
out  and  work  in  the  cornfield,  any  how;  and,  papa, 
he  srets  so  little  of  the  corn.”  “ We  all  have  to 

O 

work,  Harry,"  said  his  father.  Nevertheless  he,  too, 
felt  the  same  prejudice  against  the  inequalities  of 
slavery  that  Harry  had  expressed. 

The  admission  of  Louisiana  to  the  Union  had 
greatly  strengthened  the  slave-power  in  the  country, 
so  that,  when  Missouri,  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
French  purchase,  sought  admission  in  i8i8.  Con- 
gress hesitated  long,  debating  the  wisdom  of 
accepting  her  with  her  slave-supporting  consti- 
tution. For  nearly  three  years  the  two  parties 
wrangled  fiercely  over  this  portentous  question, 
which,  Jefferson  says,  “awoke  him  like  a fire-bell 
in  the  night,  from  dreams  of  security.” 

It  was  finally  decided  that  Missouri  should  have 
her  way,  but  that  henceforth  slavery  should  be  re- 
stricted to  the  territory  south  of  a certain  central 
line. 

In  1835,  Texas,  aweary  of  her  long  and  futile 
struggle  against  the  Mexican  powers,  presented 
hvTself  at  the  door  of  Congress  asking  to  be  taken 
into  the  Union.  The  annexation  of  Texas  meant 
war,  as  well  as  the  extension  of  slaverv  ; and  Henrv 
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Clay,  witli  the  most  of  his  party,  opjK^sed  her  ad- 
mission ; as  much  on  account  of  an  extension  of 
“ the  national  evil,”  as  of  her  feud  with  a friendly 
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power.  In  this  way  he  lost  the  support  of  Kentuckw 
who  was  in  strong  sympathy  with  Texas.  For 
nearly  ten  years  Texas  fought  for  freedom  and  :i 
place  in  the  Union;  and  at  last  (May,  1845)  \va- 
taken  under  Columbia’s  protecting  wing.  An  arnu’ 
under  General  Zachary  Taylor  of  Louisville  — who 
had  fought  Indians  for  thirty  years,  at  the  bidding 
of  the  Government  — was  ordered  to  her  defen^a 
This  was  “ old  Rough  and  Ready,”  beloved  as  miicii 
for  his  bluff  honesty  as  for  his  readiness  in  the 
service  of  his  country ; though  that  service  was 
oftentimes  in  opposition  to  both  inclination  and 
judgment. 

Then  there  came  a call  for  volunteers;  Kentucky 
was  asked  for  two  regiments  of  infantry  and  one  oi 
cavalry;  three  thousand  men.  In  less  than  a week 
fifteen  thousand  responded ; ten  thousand  morr 
than  could  be  accepted.  The  Louisville  Legion, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Ormsbv,  a regiment  (d 
infantry  under  Colonel  \V.  R.  McKee  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Henry  Clay.  Jr.,  and  a regiment  ut 
cavalry  under  Colonel  Humphrey  Marshall  were  ac- 
cepted for  service  ; also,  by  special  order  of  the  war 
department,  Captain  John  S.  Wdlliams’  company. 

General  Taylor  was  ordered  into  the  very  terri- 
tory under  dispute.  His  first  victory  was  at  Palo 
Alto;  this  was  quickly  followed  by  that  of  Resaca 
de  la  Palma,  .\fter  the  battle  of  Monterey  there 
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was  a second  call  for  volunteers.  It  was  privately 
i^iven  out  how  many  would  be  wanted,  and  the  two 
regiments  of  infantry  required  were  filled  some 
weeks  before  the  requisition  was  received,  so  there 
was  no  chance  for  competition. 

On  February  22,  1847,  occurred  the  terrible  battle 
of  Buena  Vista,  in  which  General  Taylor’s  little  army 
of  four  thousand  five  hundred  were  opposed  by 
Santa  Anna’s  twenty  thousand.  “You  are  sur- 
rounded and  cannot  avoid  being  cut  to  pieces,”  said 
Santa  Anna,  looking  down  on  the  little  band  with 
contempt.  “ I give  you  one  hour  in  which  to  sur- 
render.” 

“ General  Taylor  never  surrenders,”  retorted  old 
“ Rough  and  Ready.”  His  position  in  the  narrow 
pass  of  La  Angostura,  with  precipitous  mountains 
on  either  hand  and  a labyrinth  of  impassable  gullies 
on  one  side  was  almost  inaccessible.  All  that  day 
the  battle  went  on  in  fitful,  ineffective  charges  by 
the  Mexican  troops.  Many  of  the  Americans  were 
fighting  their  first  battle.  When  night  threw  her 
veil  over  the  horrible  scene,  the  shivering  soldiers 
dropped  dow  n on  the  rocks  to  rest,  w'hile  to  make 
night  hideous  the  howl  of  the  jackal  mingled  with 
the  groans  of  the  wounded. 

Xext  morning  at  dawm  the  battle  was  resumed, 
the  Me  xicans  having  gained  a position  on  the  hill- 
*'ule  in  the  night.  Many  brave  Kentuckians  had 
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fallen.  Col.  \V.  R.  McKee  and  Henry  Clay,  Jr,, 
fell  like  heroes  at  the  head  of  their  men.  W'lnt 
thoughts  of  home  and  loved  ones  must  have  s\vc|)‘ 
througli  the  minds  of  these  poor  soldiers  as  t!u  -. 
lay  dying  on  the  stony  ground.  Was  not  glorv 
dearly  bought  at  such  a price  ? 

The  American  loss  was  reported  as  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three,  the  Mexican,  two  thousand. 

Once,  it  is  said,  this  handful  of  untrained  frni.- 
tiersmen  was  actually  defeated,  but  in  their  ign  - 
ranee  of  military  law,  fought  on  until  victory 
won.  Santa  Anna’s  army  was  in  full  retreat;  Gei:- 
eral  Taylor’s  mission  was  accomplished  ; Texas  wa^ 
free.  But  General  Scott,  to  whose  relief  on  tin. 
very  eve  of  battle  General  Taylor  had  sent  a laig' 
portion  of  his  troops,  pushed  on  into  the  enemy'' 
country,  taking  town  and  fortress,  until  Santa  Anna., 
the  patriotic  Mexican  general  who  had  fought  am; 
conquered  Spain,  was  forced  to  sue  for  pea.ee. 

The  object  of  Burr's  ambition  was  achieved: 
Mexico  was  at  the  dis[)osal  of  the  United  Stain'. 
The  loss  and  cost  of  this  war  to  widen  our  bonne  - 
ries  was  just  half  that  of  the  seven  years  of  Rev(‘- 
lution. 

News  traveled  slowly  in  those  days.  Kentuck; 
where  it  was  knr^wn  that  General  Tavlor  had  parteu 
with  his  \’cteran  troops  jus-i  before  the  battle,  awaiu  d 
the  result  in  dee[j  anxiety.  Some  months  afterwaru 
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the  dead  heroes  of  Buena  Vista  were  brought  home 
and  buried  in  the  beautiful  Frankfort  Cemetery, 
which  Anthony  Trollope  declared  the  loveliest  he 
had  ever  seen ; and  the  poet  soldier,  Theodore 
O’Hara,  pronounced  above  them  that  inspiring 
benediction,  “ The  Bivouac  of  the  Dead.” 

Not  far  away  from  the.  tall  shaft  commemorating 
the  heroism  of  the  Buena  Vista  soldiers,  mav  now 
be  seen  the  grave  of  this  same  Theodore  O’Hara, 
who  fought  through  the  civil  w'ar  and  died  in  1867. 

In  the  same  neighborhood  is  the  tall  monument 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Colonel  Richard  M. 
Johnson,  hero  of  the  “ Thames  ” and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  who  faithfully  served  his 
country  for  a half  century  or  more ; and  near  by  is 
the  column  erected  by  Kentucky  “to  her  brave  and 
noble  son,  Philip  Norbourne  Barber,  who  fell  at  the 
head  of  his  command  at  the  stormine^  of  Monterev.” 
Standing  high  upon  the  cliff,  clothed  in  majesty 
of  towering  pine  and  hemlock,  the  forest  of  marble 
shafts  from  time  to  time  erected  here,  in  honor  of 
military  bravery,  imparts  to  this  picturesque  ceme- 
tery an  air  as  martial  as  that  of  “ Fame’s  eternal 
camping-ground,”  of  which  O’Hara  speaks.  Ken- 
tucky has  never  been  found  wanting  when  military 


service  was  needed  by  her  country. 

Many  soldiers  or  the  Mexican  War  took  part  also 
in  the  great  civil  war.  Besides  (Generals  Thomas 
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L.  Crittenden,  William  Preston,  John  C.  Breckerv- 
ridge,  Humphry  Marshal,  Walter  Whittakt  r. 
Lovell  H.  Rousseau,  William  T.  Ward,  E.  11 
Hobson,  James  M.  Shackleford,  John  H.  Morg.i  i 
and  John  S.  Williams,  there  were  many  others  w iio 
served  on  one  side  or  the  other  in  the  civil  war.' 

At  the  next  presidential  election  (1S49)  GcmiMj 
Zachary  Taylor  was  made  President.  A sla\  < - 
holder,  and  yet,  like  Clay,  favoring  gradual  emanci- 
pation, his  indefinite  attitude  on  this  question,  whin- 
it  won  him  the  popular  vote,  served  to  alienan. 
ardent  partisans  on  either  side.  Even  his  son-ir- 
law,  Jefferson  Davis,  refused  to  vote  for  him. 

There  were  at  this  time  in  Kentucky,  man;, 
men  of  brilliant  ability  and  many  women  of  excep 
tional  ofrace  and  intelliQ:ence.  In  Lexino^ton  liven 
Joel  T.  Hart,  the  poet  sculptor.  Of  him  Henr 
Clay  said,  “ He  has  more  versatility  of  talent  tha- 
any  man  I ever  met.”  In  Erankfort  were  John  I 
Crittenden,  United  States  Senator,  and  afterwan. 
Attornev-General  for  both  Harrison  and  Fillmore 

j 

In  Louisville  was  Tom  Marshall,  whose  ready  v 
and  attractive  personal  qualities  have  come  (hv.\ 
to  us  in  many  an  anecdote  and  jc7c  d'es/^ri/,  ai  ■■ 
George  D.  Prentice.  In  1830  Prentice  had  esla 
lished  the  I.ouisville  Journal ; it  became  one  of  ti' 
most  popular  and  celebrated  newspapers  in  tU 
land,  and  its  accomplished  editor  was  justly 
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teemed  as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  journalists 
(»f  America.. 

By  this  time  the  loom  and  spinning-wheel  were 
u:inished  from  sfood  society,  and  the  tinkle  of  the 
piano  was  heard  in  the  land.  The  literary  and 
artistic  forces  becran  to  assert  themselves  in  the 

O 

hitherto  silent  feminine  world  ; a new  type  made  its 
appearance  in  Kentucky — the  literary  young  lady. 
Amelia  B.  Welby,  Sophia  H.  Oliver,  Rebecca 
Nichols,  Marv  Elizabeth  Nealv,  Eulalie  Eee  Shan- 
non  and  many  other  musical  feminine  voices,  made 
themselves  heard  through  the  columns  of  the 
Louisville  Journal,  whose  editor,  as  gallant  as  he 
was  gifted,  welcomed  each  new  candidate  with  a 
very  flattering  pen.  \ 


Genius  burst  forth  from 
many  an  unexpected 
quarter.  To  write 
poetry,  good  or  bad,  or 


given ; that  was  alto- 


quite  the  fashion.  But 


moonshiny  prose  for  the 


public  prints,  became 


the  real  name  was  rarely 


gether  too  bold. 
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The  elder  people 
groaned  over  this  new 


order  of  things,  and 
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sighed  dolorously  over  the  days  of  tedious  patcl^ 
work,  of  the  homespun  blanket  and  counterpane. 
What  had  the  modern  girl  to  show  for  all  her  ^ 
precious  years  of  youth  and  strength,  but  a head 
full  of  nonsense  ? 

The  Petersons  were  still  in  Louisville ; prd>- 
perous,  enterprising,  successful;  a power  in  the 
social  world.  No  thread  of  homespun  ever  founrl 
its  way  into  their  elegant  home.  Fortunately, 
Grandma  Peterson  had  accidently  dropped  a spark 
from  her  tallow  candle  into  the  closet  containing 
all  the  precious  product  of  her  youthful  toil,  and 
failing  to  discover  it  in  time,  the  whole  mass  wa> 
converted  into  ashes ; hence,  in  preferring  the 
lighter  fabric  of  the  mills,  there  was  no  danger  oi 
wounding  her  feelings. 

It  was  a period  of  much  sociability  and  merry- 
making. The  Petersons  kept  open  house  all  the 
year  round.  Mrs.  Peterson,  like  her  mother,  wa.^ 
noted  for  her  cleverness,  her  good-humor  and  her 
skill  in  entertaining  company.  But  the  eldest 
daughter,  Cornelia,  with  all  her  advantages  < i 
beauty,  brains  and  breeding,  failed  to  achieve  any 
marked  social  success. 

The  same  constitutional  shyness  and  rese^^v 
which,  in  his  youth,  had  driven  her  great-grand- 
father, Edmund  Cabell,  into  the  wilderness  where 
through  toil  and  harclsliip  he  attained  a spiritiUi 
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strength  and  self-reliance  such  as  few  achieve,  had 
descended  upon  this  tenderly-nurtured  daughter  of 
.uiliience,  whose  every  wish  was  gratified  as  soon 
as  expressed  ; whose  every  want  was  supplied  by 
t:ager  hands. 

The  same  intellectual  activity,  too,  which  had 
set  the  Virginia  youth  to  writing  his  prayers  in  the 
wilderness,  characterized  the  granddaughter.  The 
new  caprice  of  venting  one’s  surplus  mental  ener- 
i;ies  through  the  public  prints,  furnished  the  rest- 
less brain  with  an  occupation ; and  soon  every  one 
was  wondering:  who  the  lig^ht  and  airv  “ Thistle- 
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down  ” of  his  morning  Journal  could  be. 

No  one  thought  of  the  “ proud,  cold  ” Cornelia 
Peterson  ; who  found  the  freedom  of  her  dissruise 
"0  fascinating,  and  the  stimulus  of  praise  so  agree- 
able that  she  soon  began  to  think,  “ I will  write  a 
'^reat  book,  and  help  the  poor  world  to  be  good  and 
luippyT  Like  all  Kentuckians  she  had  studied  her 
Bible  faithfully;  had  read  Shakespeare,  and  certain 

the  old  Eng^lish  authors  — and  she  felt  wise  in 
Her  dav  and  creneration. 

But  her  book  encountered  a colder,  less  gracious 
audience  in  the  professional  critics : and  the  un- 
Lvorable  words  that  greeted  it  so  deeply  wounded 
die  sensitive  author  that  the  volume  was  sup- 
I^ressed.  In  c>lancine:  over  the  inoffensive  little 
Hook  (possibly  the  only  .surviving  copy)  one  is  con- 
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strained  to  wonder  where  her  censor  found  materia 
for  such  scathino^  condemnation.  Honest,  earner- 
and,  in  a day  of  unusual  artificiality,  singularly  tria 
to  human  nature,  all  through  it  you  can  feel  tn.c 
the  happy  author  is  thanking  God  for  this  litt; 

“ something  to  do.”  At  least  she  is  saying,  “ 1 
am  not  that  atom  which  He  needed  not  to  bui’Ui 
creation  with.”  You  can  see,  too,  that  it  was  noi 
wounded  vanity  that  stopped  the  song,  but  a feei- 
ing  of  the  futility  of  her  work. 

Had  she  lived  a little  longer  (she  died  abroad  the 
following  year,  aged  nineteen)  she  would  haw 
realized  how  little  a sharp  review  mattered;  ho'\- 
little,  indeed,  her  work  mattered  save  as  a mean> 
of  training  and  discipline.  She  would  have  learned 
to  receive  all  criticism,  even  the  most  intolerant, 
with  generous  kindliness,  remembering  that  we  an* 
all  — even  critics  — but  mortal,  and  happily  not  al; 
able  to  see  alike. 

Thistledowns  ” was  not  the  first  book  suppresses; 
by  a Kentucky  author  because  of  supersensitive* 
ness  to  criticism.  In  i8i6  John  M.  Harney,  wh'" 
“Echo  and  the  Lover”  had  been  widely  copied, 
suppressed  the  book  because  of  harsh  criticism  <'* 
his  “ Chrvstalina,”  and  ceased  to  write. 

There  were  many  other  ^weet  singers  whose  voice' 
were  first  heard  through  the  columns  of  the  Loui.'- 
ville  Journal.  Besides  the  tender  verses  of  George 
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f).  Prentice,  thrown  off  in  the  scant  leisure  of  a 
crowded  life,  there  were  William  O.  Butler,  whose 
“ Boatman’s  Horn  ” had  resounded  throughout  the 
land,  William  Ross  Wallace,  F'ortunatus  Crosby, 
Thomas  H.  Shreve,  George  W.  Cutter,  Sallie  M. 
Bryan,  Rosa  Vertner  Jeffrey,  Mattie  Griffith  and 
many  others.  The  other  Kentucky  papers  did  not 
cultivate  hne  writing  to  such  an  extent. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


‘‘fratricidal  war. 


GENERAL 
NDERbON- 


E have  seen  that  tlie 
intellectual  bias  of 
Kentucky  has  ahva\’> 
been  political  rather 
than  literary;  and  that 
she  recognized,  almost 
from  the  first,  the 
magnitude  of  the  slav- 
ery problem.  In  the 
State  Emancipation 
Convention  which  met  in  1850  we  find  slave-hold- 
ers earnestly  discussing  the  question,  “ Which 
would  be  better  for  the  slave  ” With  freedom 
comes  responsibility  and  care  and  sometimes  want. 
There  are  bitter,  desolate  journeyings  through  the 
wilderness,  and  hopeless  murmurings  after  the 
flesh-pots  of  Egypt. 

Not  only  the  South,  but  a majority  of  the  North, 
shrank  from  the  re>ponsibiiity  of  turning  loo^e 
upon  the  country  a great  mass  of  ignorant,  shift- 
less people.  Gradual  emancipation  seemed  the 
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only  solution.  And  the  convention  demanded  the 
insertion  into  the  new  Constitution  of  a clause 
i^iving  the  Legislature  “complete  power  to  perfect 
a system  of  gradual  emancipation.” 

Soon  afterward  the  inscription,  “ Under  the 
auspices  of  Heaven  and  the  precepts  of  Washing- 
ton, Kentucky  will  be  the  last  to  give  up  the 
Union,”  was  placed  upon  the  block  of  Kentucky 
marble  which  the  State  contributed  to  the  Wash- 
ington monument. 

Yet  although  Kentucky  favored  the  gradual 
emancipation  of  her  slaves  she  was  not  inclined  to 
let  them  be  snatched  away  by  the  Abolitionists. 
Could  not  she  be  trusted  to  manage  her  own  affairs  } 
Now  and  then  a freed  slave  returned  to  his  master 
and  begged  to  be  taken  back.  Was  not  that,  they 
argued,  sufficient  proof  that  slavery,  after  all,  was 
not  so  bad  ? What  did  those  meddlesome  Aboli- 
tionists know  about  either  master  or  slave  ? It 
was  only  because  they  had  no  slaves  themselves  ; 
the  discomfort  and  loss  of  their  meddling  would 
all  fall  upon  the  South.  How  many  of  these  same 
“philanthropists”  were  willing  to  buy  a slave  and 
set  him  free  ? How  many  would  become  responsi- 
ble for  the  support  of  the  emancipated  after  they 
were  free.^  Down  with  the  Abolitionists;  they 
were  fanatics  and  incendiaries,  all  of  them,  ready 
for  a theory  to  sweep  the  South  with  tiame! 
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Yet  even  in  Kentucky  “ the  theory”  had  takcM'i 
root.  Cassius  M.  Clay  and  many  others  liberatid 
their  slaves  and  boldly  advocated  immediate  alx- 
lition.  Slavery,  so  long  a thorn  in  the  flesh  of  ilu- 
political  body,  was  beginning  to  threaten  its  lifr. 
The  enactment  of  the  ‘‘  Fugitive  Slave  Law,”  cora- 
pelling  the  Xorlhern  people  to  assist  in  the  reco\* 
ery  of  runaway  slaves,  served  to  intensify  their  aver- 
sion to  slavery;  while  the  forcible  seizure  of  their 
slave  property  roused  the  South  to  a more  bitter 
resistance. 

At  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill, 
allowing  slaves  into  any  territory  that  desired  it, 
regardless  of  the  limitations  fixed  by  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  each  party  began  to  realize  that  active 
measures  were  necessary  to  save  itself  from  a per- 
petual minority.  Then  there  was  a race  to  see 
which  could  first  fill  up  the  territories.  The  North, 
having  more  emigrating  material  on  hand,  came 
out  ahead;  in  1S58  Kansas  was  ready  to  come  into 
the  Union  with  a non-slaveholding  constitution. 

In  1854  the  eminently  respectable  ^^Tig  part) 
had  adopted  the  irresponsible  title  of  “ Know-Noth- 
ings ” and  instituted  a general  crusade  against  for- 
eigners.  In  August,  1855,  at  the  election  of  Go\- 
ernor  Morehead  and  other  State  olticers,  a rii't 
occurred  in  Louisville  in  which  twenty-two  people 
were  killed,  twenty  houses  burned,  and  a great  dciil 
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of  property  destroyed.  By  such  lawless  proceed- 
ines  the  Know-Nothine;s  lost  caste  and  became 
irradiially  submerged  in  the  Republican  party. 

Presidents  Polk  and  Buchanan  had  each  depre- 
cated any  interference  with  slavery;  but  neither 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  satisfactory  to  his 
party.  At  the  next  presidential  election  both  par- 
ties split  in  two;  the  Southern  Democrats  nomi- 
nated John  C.  Breckenridge  of  Kentucky  (then 
Vice-President),  who  believed  that  slavery  ought  to 
be  admitted  into  the  territories;  the  Northern 
Democrats,  who  held  by  the  old  Missouri  Com- 
promise, nominated  Stephen  A.  Douglas  — who 
by  this  time  had  repented  of  his  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill.  The  radical  Republicans  nominated  Lincoln, 
who  believed  that  slaverv  was  doomed ; and  the 
Conservatives  John  Bell. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  born  in  the  Kentucky  wilder- 
ness, was  elected.  The  Union  went  to  pieces. 
The  old  flaer  was  torn  down  at  Fort  Sumter;  the 
South  Carolina  flag  floated  in  its  place;  and  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  called  for  seventy-five  thousand  men 
to  put  down  the  rebellion.  Jefferson  Davis,  also 
the  son  of  a Kentuckv  farmer — esteeming  slavery 
of  more  advantage  to  the  South  than  was  the 
Union — was  elected  President  of  the  Southern 
C(jntederacv.  Armed  soldiers  sprang  up,  flags, 
new  and  old,  fluttered  — the  war  was  here! 
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At  the  first  note  of  war,  some  one  has  said,  everv 
Kentuckian  was  on  his  feet.  Perhaps  so,  for  Ken- 
tuckians are  apt  to  be  impulsive.  And  it  is  a’l 
the  more  to  their  credit  that  the  most  of  them  sat 
down  again  — to  consider  whether  either  tiu- 
wrongs  of  the  “ persecuted  South  ” or  those  of  tla 
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“outraged  Union”  justified  the  slaughter  of  her 
best  citizens. 

Each  State  had  entered  the  L^nion  fully  fore- 
warned that  there  was  absolutely  no  divorce.  “ C.ir* 
a State  leave  the  Union  if  dissati>fied  ? ” asked 
New  York,  hesitating  before  committing  herself  t(.) 
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the  bonds.  “ Never  ! " was  Madison’s  reply.  “ The 
Constitution  cannot  provide  for  its  own  overthrow.” 
It  is  “ We  the  people  of  the  United  States,”  not 
“ We  the  States.” 

Kentucky  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  Union, 
honor  ao'o  she  had  settled  what  she  would  do  when 
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this  crisis  should  arrive.  She  had  chosen  for  her 
motto:  “United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall.”  Even 
though  she  believed  that  a State  had  a right  to 
nullifv  the  acts  of  CouQrress  she  did  not  believe 

O 

that  a State  had  any  right  to  withdraw  from  the 
Union. 

Neither  had  she  any  wish  to  fight  over  the  mat- 
ter. She  said : “I  do  not  believe  in  this  war. 
And  although  I have  no  wish  to  give  up  my  slaves, 
I would  even  do  that  rather  than  leave  the  Union, 
or  enter  into  a long  and  bloody  contest.”  In  Ken- 
tuckv,  where  every  man  formed  his  own  opinion 
independently,  this  war  meant  an  array  of  brother 
against  brother,  of  father  against  son.  Was  it  any 
wonder  then,  that  she  did  not  believe  in  it.^ 

Socially  and  commercially  she  was  more  closely 
allied  to  the  South.  Her  domestic  and  business 
relations  were  almost  entirely  with  the  South.  On 
the  other  hand  she  was  deeply  indebted  to  the 
North  in  educational  matters.  Her  teachers  had 
been*  mainly  from  the  New  England  States;  many 
of  them  were  able  men  and  women  who  afterward 
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attained  brilliant  eminence  in  law  and  politics,  in 
literature  and  science. 

Considering  herself  in  no  way  responsible  for 
this  “fratricidal  war,”  Kentucky  decided  to  remain 
neutral  and,  if  possible,  act  as  mediator  between  the 
belligerents;  earnestly  offering  her  services  to  effect 
“a  just  and  honorable  peace.” 

Clay,  whose  influence  was  not  alone  for  his  own 
day  and  generation,  was  no  more;  and  Webster, 
whose  deep  devotion  to  the  Union  had  made  patriot- 
ism the  fashion  — he,  too,  had  gone;  who  was  there 
to  take  their  places  and  keep  the  Union  together 

“ The  War  of  the  Rebellion,”  says  General  Sickles, 
who  was  in  Congress  just  before  the  war,  “was 
caused  by  the  whiskey.  . . . The  fights,  the  an- 
gry speeches  were  whiskey  . . . Nervous  ex- 
citement seeking  relief  in  whiskey,  and  whiske}' 
addins:  to  nervous  excitement.  If  the  French 
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sembly  were  to  drink  some  morning  one  half  the 
whiskey  consumed  in  one  day  by  that  Congres.-, 
France  would  declare  war  against  Germany  ii* 
twenty  minutes.”  We  do  not  hesitate  to  quote  tin- 
now,  for  whiskey  is  no  longer  the  fine  fellow  he  then 
was.  In  these  better  days  the  whiskey  drinker  lu- 
to  steal  away  with  his  bottle  like  a thief  in  tie 
night;  and  liquor  selling  is  left  to  the  foreigner  .i' 
a disreputable  calling.  We  know,  too,  that  there 
were  many,  even  then,  who  did  not  touch  it. 
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If  anything  could  have  peaceably  settled  the 

question  of  slavery  the  Crittenden  Compromise 

■dioiild  have  done  so.  This  “olive  branch  ” was 

offered  by  John  j.  Crittenden  of  Ph*ankfort  who 

inr  more  than  forty  years  had  faithfully  served  his 

countrv  as  orovernor,  senator  and  attornev-e'eneral. 

It  guaranteed  the  continuation  of  slavery  not  only 

in  the  slave  States  but  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 

in  all  territory  south  of  the  central  line,  and  in  any 

territorv  north  of  it  which  desired  it.  Everv  facil- 
✓ ^ 

ity  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves  or  their  value 
was  offered  ; and  any  act  of  the  free  States  conflict- 
ing with  the  fugitive  slave  act  was  declared  null 
and  void.  But  although  Senator  Crittenden  com- 
manded  the  respect  of  the  whole  country,  as  much 
on  account  of  his  purity  of  character  as  of  his  intel- 
lectual ability,  his  compromise  met  with  little  favor 
outside  his  own  State. 

In  June,  i86i,  a “border  State  convention”  met 
at  Frankfort.  It  was  composed  of  leading  men  in 
Fentuckv  and  Missouri  who  announced  their  de- 
termination  to  maintain  the  Constitution  and  pre- 
serve the  Union,  but  to  take  no  part  in  the  war. 
Hie  Governor,  with  the  approval  of  the  Legisla- 
^tire,  had  (May  i6>  refused  to  furnish  troi^ps  “ for 
dh*  wicked  j^urpose  of  subduing  sister  States.” 
1 bis  attitude  was,  in  a meeting  at  Louisville, 
'^''dorsed  by  sucli  men  as  Hon.  Janies  Gutlierie, 
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Hon.  Archibald  Dixon,  Hon.  John  Young  Brow;  , 
Judge  Bullock,  Judge  Nicholas  and  other  pron.  ■ 
nent  Union  men. 

The  State  Guards,  composed  of  fifteen  thoLL^.u  . 
men,  were  placed  under  the  control  of  a militn; 
board  of  trusted  citizens,  presided  over  by  tn 
Governor  ; and  one  million  dollars  provided  for  am 
ing  and  training  the  miilitia  — “neither  arms  iv- ^ 
militia  to  be  used  against  the  Government  of  tl; 
United  States,  nor  the  Confederate  States,  unKr- 
in  the  sole  defense  of  Kentucky.”  General  Sinio 
Boliver  Buckner  was  appointed  Inspector-Genci.-. 
of  the  State  forces. 

We  all  have  our  shabby  pages.  We  try  to  1- 
heroic  and  are  only  ridiculous.  But  there  can  ncv<  ' 
be  anything  ridiculous  in  a wish  to  refrain  frc; 
war  — chief  of  the  three  great  national  calamiti*  ' 
“war,  pestilence  and  famine.”  The  time  will  cor. 
when  the  heroism  of  war  will  suffer  the  sam 
shrinkage  and  depreciation  that  has  befallen  ti 
heroism  of  single  combat,  so  glorified  by  cla.'^' 
and  scriptural  chroniclers. 

The  State  declared  for  peace  and  the  Union  ; 1- 
each  citizen  decided  for  himself.  Kentucky  1'  ^ 
been  settled  by  soldiers.  Her  lands  had  helped  * 
pay  the  war  debt  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  hard 
possible  that  these  sons  of  soldiers,  whose  fatlu 
had  borne  a heroic  part  in  eveiy  struggle  in  uln‘ 
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their  country  had  been  engaged,  should  sit  idly  by 
while  their  brothers  fought  and  died. 

Yet  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  were 
very  sad,  for  youth  is  adventurous;  with  intelligence 
and  a sympathetic  nature  it  is  easily  moved  by 
popular  oratory.  “ The  Kentuckians  come  slowly,” 
>aid  a Confederate  recruiting  agent,  “ and  require 
about  three  speeches  a day.  When  thus  stirred  up 
thev  2fo,  almost  to  a man.  Since  I have  found  that 
{ can’t  be  a o-reat  general  I have  turned  recruiting 
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agent  and  sensation  speaker.”  By  such  means  as 
these,  by  promises  of  money,  or  of  glory  — and 
these  failing,  by  the  hated  draft  — material  for  war, 
which,  too  frequently,  marks  the  ‘‘glorious  ” eras  of 
history,  is  obtained. 

In  the  meantime  extreme  partisans  were  slipping 
away  to  either  side.  It  is  still  a debated  question 
which  side  first  violated  the  neutrality  of  the  State. 
It  matters  little,  since  as  early  as  July  General 
illiam  Nelson  had  a Federal  camp  in  Girrard 
bounty  (Camp  Dick  Robinson)  and  Colonel  Withers 
had  recruited  a Confederate  regiment  in  Kentuckv, 

O J 

holding  his  rendezvous  at  Camp  Boone,  Tennessee. 
^Tesident  Lincoln,  though  he  promised  to  make 
no  war  on  Kentucky,  unless  she  made  war  on 
'he  United  States,  declined  to  remove  the  small 
k'nited  States  garrison  at  Covington  ; and  President 
I^avis  would  only  promise  “to  respect  Kentucky’s 
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neutrality  so  long  as  the  people  of  Kentucky 
maintained  it  themselves.”  Even  this  half-heart.  , 
promise  was  broken  at  the  first  opportunity. 

“ Go  home,  raise  cotton  and  make  monev.” 
Southern  statesman  had  said  to  his  people, ‘'ti- 
border  States  will  attend  to  the  war.”  But  Kentuck  . 
approved  less  and  less  of  the  war.  The  vote  of  tl,- 
.State  showed  a two  thirds  majority  for  the  Unioi'^ 
but  she  believed  that  there  was  no  need  of  fighting  : 
that  the  South,  if  let  alone,  would  soon  see  the  err 
of  her  way  and  return  of  her  own  accord.  In  AtigU'* 
the  Governor  wrote  to  President  Lincoln  reqiU  '' 
ing  the  removal  of  the  Federal  troops,  expressir. 
his  aversion  to  war  and  his  wish  to  save  Kentiicio. 
from  becomino:  a battle-field  for  the  contendii  - 

o 

parties. 

The  President  declined,  saying  that  the  fon  - 
“consisted  exclusively  of  Kentuckians  in  the  vicir- 
ityof  their  own  homes,  and  was  raised  at  the  urgL-:. 
solicitation  of  many  citizens.” 

Although  Kentucky  had  repeatedly  declared  k. 
determination  to  remain  peaceably  in  the  Lbn. 
neither  Xorth  nor  South  seemed  able  to  conqr 
hend  how  she  could  do  so  and  yet  keep  clear  of 
quarrel.  Her  sincerity  was  questioned  by  both  ■ 
tions.  As  her  geographical  position,  as  well  a^  1 
known  military  ai)ility,  or  tem[)crament,  made  k 
good-will  a matter  of  imj)ortance,  for  awhile  a k' 
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: how  of  respect  for  her  wishes  was  maintained  upon 
either  side.  The  Confederates,  although  actively 
engaged  in  recruiting  throughout  the  State,  confined 
iheir  permanent  encampments  to  Tennessee  soil. 
General  ^Anderson,  commander  of  the  Federal  mili- 
tary department  which  included  Kentucky,  kept 
his  headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  and  General  Rous- 
seau, also  a Kentuckian,  had  his  recruiting  camp 
across  the  Ohio,  on  Indiana  soil. 

September  the  third  the  Confederate  forces  under 
General  Polk  of  Tennessee  moved  into  Kentucky 
and  took  possession  of  Columbus,  situated  on  a 
liigh  bluff  commanding  the  Mississippi  River  for 
five  miles  — afterward  known  as  the  “ Gibralter  of 
the  West.”  Immediately  the  Legislature  hoisted 
the  United  States  flag  over  the  Capitol,  and  de- 
manded the  withdrawal  of  the  Confederates  as  vio- 
lators of  the  neutrality  of  the  State.  They  refused 
unless  the  Federals  at  “ Dick  Robinson  ” also  with- 
draw. The  P'ederals  refused,  reiterating  the  Presi- 
dent’s words,  that  “it  was  not  a very  large  force 
and  consisted  exclusively  of  Kentuckians,  placed 
there  at  the  solicitation  of  Union-loving  people, 
merely  for  the  defense  of  the  State.” 

September  the  fifth  (Governor  Magoffin  proposed 
to  the  Legislature  to  borrow  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  Kentuckv  clear  of  the  invading 
armies.  The  House  took  no  action  on  this  propo- 
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sition,  but  voted  seventy-one  to  twenty-six  to  orcii  . 
the  Confederate  forces  encamped  on  Kentuck/ 
soil  to  decamp;  and  the  governor  was  reque^icii 
to  call  out  the  m.ilitia  “ to  expel  tlie  inwader^. 
Their  resolutions  were  vetoed  bv  the  irovernor  u;. 

J o 

the  ground  that  the  Union  troops  were  not  In- 
cluded. However,  he  notified  Governor  Harris  (si 
Tennessee  of  the  presence  of  a large  Confederal-- 
force,  in  direct  defiance  of  Kentucky’s  neutral it\. 
Governor  Harris  promptly  responded  that  he  wa- 
confident  they  were  there  without  the  consent  o! 
President  Davis  and  that  he  had  telegraphed  a 
request  for  their  withdrawal.  Mr.  Davis,  in  turn, 
telegraphed  General  Polk,  “ The  necessity  justihe- 
the  action;”  and  wrote  him,  later,  “We  canned 
permit  the  indeterminate  quantities,  the  political 
elements,  to  control  our  actions  in  cases  of  mili- 
tary necessity.” 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  General  Grant  — 
who  also  had  had  his  eye  on  Columbus — with  twu 
regiments  and  a battery,  entered  Paducah,  fort\ 
miles  above  on  the  Ohio.  He  issued  a proclaim. 
tion  assurinof  Kentuckv  that  he  came  to  defend  lu-f 

O -/ 

against  their  common  enemy;  that  .^he  might  “pur- 
sue her  usual  avocations  without  fear,  as  the  strong 
arm  of  the  Government  was  there  to  defend  her.’ 

September  tlie  fourteen tli  General  Zollicoffer 
telegraphed  Governor  Magofhn  tb.at,  as  the  I'ederal 
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forces,  in  defiance  of  Kentucky's  neutrality,  had 
established  camps  in  the  central  and  other  portions 
of  the  State,  he  had  taken  possession  of  the  three 
long  mountains  in  Kentucky.  If  the  Federal 
forces  would  withdraw,  those  under  his  command 
should  be  withdrawn. 

In  fact,  Kentucky’s  neutrality  was  hopelessly 
>hattered ; her  fair  land,  once  the  bone  of  fierce 
contention  between  rival  Indian  tribes,  was  now 
the  object  of  a contest  no  less  bitter ; a contest  that 
bade  fair  to  keep  up  her  reputation  as  a “ dark 
and  bloody  ground.” 

On  September  eighteenth  the  Legislature  re- 
solved that  the  Confederates  must  be  expelled ; 
that  the  Federal  troops  were  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  peace ; that  General 
Anderson,  a native  Kentuckian,  be  requested  to 
take  instant  command,  with  authority  to  call  out 
volunteers  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  in- 
vaders; and  that  the  State  forces  must  be  placed 
under  command  of  General  Thomas  L.  Critten- 
den. The  Governor  vetoed  these  resolutions  as  a 
direct  infrine:ement  of  the  neutral  attitude  thev 

O 

had  chosen.  Yet  after  they  were  passed,  he  lent 
his  assistance  in  putting  them  into  execution. 

The  arrest  of  Col.  R,  T.  Durrett  and  ex-Governor 
Morehead  at  their  homes  in  and  near  Louisville 
(September  18)  led  to  a general  exodus  of  “ South- 
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ern  sympathizers  ” from  the  State.  Among  these* 
were  John  C.  Breckenridge  (ex-Vice-President), 
Hon.  William  Preston  (ex-Minister  to  Spain),  W. 
N.  Haldeman  (Editor  Louisville  Courier),  the  Mon- 
roes, the  Marshalls,  the  Johnsons,  the  Clays,  and 
other  prominent  secessionists.  Governor  More- 
head  and  Colonel  Durrett  were,  without  warrant  or 
legal  authority,  arrested  as  suspected  rebels.  Thev 
were  taken  to  PMrt  Lafayette  in  New  York  Har- 
bor, and  afterward  to  P'ort  Warren  in  Boston 
Harbor,  where  they  were  kept  for  months  in 
close  confinement. 

Innumerable  other  arrests  were  made  all  over 
the  State.  General  Anderson  issued  an  order 
(October  7)  in  which  he  “ regretted  that  arrests 
were  being  made  on  the  slightest  and  most  trivial 
grounds.”  He  requested  civil  and  military  authori- 
ties not  to  make  any  arrests  “ except  where  partie> 
were  attempting  to  join  the  rebels,  or  were  engaged 
in  giving  aid  or  information  to  them;  and  in  all 
cases  the  evidence  must  be  such  as  would  convict 
before  a court  of  justice.  Many,  he  said,  Iwui 
been  “arrested  while  quietly  remaining  at  honu, 
and  others  had  been  taken  out  of  the  State  — ail 
contrarv  to  his  wish.”  He  urered  a “ discontinuance 
of  these  ill-timed  and  unlawful  arrests.’' 

The  severe  duties  01  his  position  proving  toe 
great  a strain  on  General  Anderson's  failing 
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strenc^th,  General  Sherman  soon  afterward  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  at  Louisville.  He  issued 
an  order  (October  31)  saying:  “The  removal  of 
prisoners  (except  spies  and  prisoners  of  war)  from 
the  State  — without  giving  them  an  opportunity 
for  trial  by  the  legal  tribunals  of  their  country  — 
does  not  meet  with  my  approval;”  and  he  directed 
that  they  should  be  “ examined  and  dealt  with  ac- 
cording to  law.” 

General  Buckner  and  the  most  of  the  State 
Guards  had  left  the  State  early  in  September 
and  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  service.  On  the 
eighteenth  General  Buckner,  by  order  of  General 
Albert  Sidney  Johnson  — a native  Kentuckian  now 
in  command  of  the  Confederate  forces  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  — seized  several  railroad  trains  and 
with  about  four  thousand  men  advanced  into  Ken- 
tucky and  took  possession  of  Bowling  Green. 
Here,  by  the  middle  of  October,  his  force  had 
increased  to  twelve  thousand. 

Extensive  preparations  were  made  by  the  Federal 
troops  for  the  defense  of  Louisville  ; and  the  Leg- 
islature passed  a bill  calling  for  forty  thousand 
volunteers  for  the  defense  of  the  vState.  A few 
weeks  previous  one  million  dollars  had  been  appro- 
priated to  raising  and  arming  troops;  two  million 
dollars  more  were  now  added  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Generals  Thomas  L.  Crittenden,  Burbridge, 
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Walter  Whitaker,  Richard  Jacob,  John  Harlin. 
Price,  Kelly,  Croxton,  and  many  other  prominent 
Union  men,  had  taken  service  in  the  Federal  armv. 

Hitherto  the  North  had  seemed  so  averse  to  war 
that  it  was  not  believed  by  Kentucky  people  that 
the  contest  would  continue  loner.  The  second  war 

o 

with  Great  Britain,  and  the  Mexican  war,  both  of 
which  had  been  generally  condemned  in  the  North, 
had  been  fouerht  mainlv  bv  the  South  and  West. 

O J 

But  both  parties  were  now  thoroughl}'  roused,  and 
in  the  general  upheaval,  Kentucky’s  neutrality  wa> 
soon  swallowed  up,  and  swept  away  upon  one 
current  or  another. 

General  Zollicoffer  had  marched  upon  Barbours- 
ville  and  taken  possession  of  the  Union  forces 
there,  issuing  an  order  promising  protection  to 
tvery  citizen  not  found  in  arms  against  the  Con- 
federacy. Cumberland  Gap  was  fortified  ; Colum- 
bus and  Bowling  Green  put  in  a position  of  defense. 

Meanwhile  General  Sherman,  at  Louisville,  was 
vainly  endeavoring  to  awaken  the  P'ederal  Go\ern- 
ment  to  a realization  of  the  fact  that  the  State  was 
fast  being  appropriated  by  the  Confederate  Army. 
Two  hundred  thousand  men,  he  declared,  were 
necessary  for  the  campaign  in  tlie  southwest. 
McClellan  cm  the  left,  with  a frontage  of  less 
than  one  hundred  miles,  had  one  hundred  tlmusand 
men;  F'remont  on  the  right,  with  the  same  line 
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of  defense  had  sixty  thousand;  while  he,  with  over 
three  hundred  miles  of  frontier,  had  only  eighteen 
thousand.  Bv  the  first  of  January  (1862)  General 
Buell,  at  Louisville  — having  superseded  General 
Sherman  in  November  — had  discovered  that  ‘‘the 
great  power  of  the  rebellion  in  the  West  is  arraved 
on  a line  from  Bowling  Green  to  Columbus.” 

By  persistent  urging  from  President  Lincoln 
and  General  Grant  Major-General  Halleck  was 
induced  to  make  a demonstration  as^ainst  the 
enemy,  which  was  begun  about  the  middle  of  Jan- 
uary. Brigadier-General  McClernand,  with  five 
thousand  men,  “pushed  a reconnoissance  up  to 
Columbus  ; ” Brigadier-General  Smith  marched  a 
strong:  column  to  Callo- 
way;  while  Foote  and 
Grant,  with  three  gun- 
boats, ascended  t h e 
Tennessee  River  to 
Fort  Henry.  The  onlv 
result  of  this  expedition 
was  that  it  furnished 
Grant  with  the  informa- 
tion of  the  enem\'s 
strenc:th  and  weakness 
necessary  for  the  bril- 
liant operations  against 
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Donelson  which  he  begun  a few  weeks  after- 
ward. 

The  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers,  flowing: 
almost  side  by  side,  furnished  easy  access  from  the 
Mississippi  to  these  two  forts,  which  stood  midwav 
between  Columbus  and  Bowling  Green,  a little 
southward,  across  the  Tennessee  line.  Every  one 
knows  the  story  of  the  capture  of  these  two  forts 
(February  6 and  February  i6,  1S62)  and  the  pluck 
of  the  two  Kentucky  commanders,  Tilghman  and 
Buckner.  They  held  the  forts  until  their  superiors 
and  the  other  officers,  and  manv  of  the  men  had 
made  their  escape ; then  they  surrendered  to 
General  Grant. 

The  Confederate  power  in  Kentucky  was  hope- 
lessly shattered  by  this  defeat.  General  Johnston 
immediately  abandoned  Bowling  Green,  and  two 
weeks  later  General  Polk  removed  his  forces  from 
Columbus. 

Meanwhile  numerous  skirmishes  had  taken  place 
throughout  Kentucky.  Colonel  Garrard  at  Cam|) 
Wild  Cat,  near  London,  was  attacked  October  21 
by  General  Zollicoffer,  with  seven  regiments  and  a 
battery.  General  Schoeff,  who  liad  iust  reached 
the  camp  with  six  regiments  and  Wolford’s  cavalry, 
assumed  command  of  the  I'ederal  forces  and  after 
two  engagements  drove  the  Confederates  awav. 
The  Confederate  loss  was  reported  as  thirty  killed 
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and  about  one  hundred  wounded ; the  Federal  loss, 
twenty-two  killed  and  wounded. 

Colonel  John  S.  Williams,  of  Cerro  Gordo  fame, 
occupied  Pikevillc  at  the  head  of  the  Big  Sandy 
River,  with  a Confederate  force  of  one  thousand 
men.  General  William  Nelson  set  out  with  three 
thousand  men  to  dislodge  them,  sending  Colonel 
.Apperson  with  nearly  half  the  force  round  by  a 
circuitous  route  to  the  opposite  side  of  Pikeville 
for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  Confederates  be- 
tween two  fires.  But  Colonel  Williams,  aware  of 
his  intention,  harassed  them  with  sharp  skirmish- 
ing around  to  Pound  Gap,  his  rear  guard  leaving 
Pikeville  as  Nelson  entered  it.  A desperate  fight 
of  over  an  hour  ensued,  which  resulted  in  the  de- 
feat of  the  Confederates ; thirty  killed  and  a num- 
ber taken  prisoners.  Federal  loss,  six  killed  and 
twentv-foLir  wounded. 

January  19  a battle  had  been  fought  at  Mill 
Spring,  Eastern  Kentucky,  General  Zollicoffer  and 
General  George  B.  Crittenden  commanding  the 
Confederates  and  General  Thomas  and  Colonel 
Cjarfield  the  P'ederals.  The  result  was  uncertain 
until  General  Zollicoffer  was  shot  by  Colonel  Speed 
hry,  whom  he  had  mistaken  for  one  of  his  own 
officers.  Upon  this  the  Confederates  retreated, 
leaving  their  can'ip  supplies  and  twelve  pieces  of 
artiller}’.  The  loss  in  this  engagement  was  about 
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six  hundred.  The  larger  part  of  this  loss  \\\o 
borne  by  the  Confederates. 

x^fter  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson  came  the  terriblr 
battle  of  Shiloh.  Though  fought  on  Tennes.>e'- 
ofround  its  effects  were  grievously  felt  throughoui 
Kentucky.  The  close  of  this  bloody  battle  left  on*, 
thousand  three  hundred  of  her  brave  soldiers  dead 
upon  the  field,  six  hundred  and  eighty  of  whoivi 
were  Confederates.  Among  these  were  Generai 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  the  brightest  star  of  thr 
Confederacy,  Major  Thomas  B.  Monroe,  Jr.,  and 
Colonel  George  \V.  Johnston,  who  had  been  electedi 
“provisional  governor  ” by  the  Confederates  while 
at  Bowling  Green.  The  total  loss  of  the  two  armies 
was  about  ten  thousand  each.  But  then,  some  glori- 
ous names  were  won  on  the  field  of  Shiloh  ! 

Five  days  after  this  battle,  slavery  was  abolished 
in  the  District  of  Columbia;  one  million  dollar- 
appropriated  by  Congress  to  colonizing  any  ^vlio 
might  wish  to  leave  the  country;  and  one  million 
dollars  to  pay  loyal  owners  the  value  of  their 
slaves  — the  only  slaves  liberated  bv  Congress  win* 
were  paid  for.  No  action  was  ever  taken  on  the 
bill  recommended  b)'  President  Lincoln  and  passedi 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress  (Julv  i8).  appropria- 
ting two  hundred  million  dollars  for  emancipating 
and  colonizing  the  slaves  in  the  border  States. 
The  border  States  made  no  motion  of  acceptance. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


CRUEL  WAR. 


T is  History’s  part  to 

I depict  only  the  heroic 
♦ 

features  of  War.  If 

r 

' all  the  truth  were  told 
, of  scenes  witnessed  by 
I people  living  within  its 
, bloody  circle  — thedis- 
' gusting  details  of 
senseless  cruelties,  of 
pitiless  barbarities  — 
the  glory  of  war  would  be  so  tarnished  and  be- 
draggled, that  no  self-respecting  nation  would  be 
tuund  willing  to  subject  its  people  to  so  great  a 
‘-ulamity.  Generations  to  come  will,  with  amaze- 
-nent  and  horror,  look  back  upon  this  time,  when 
governments  had  power  to  drive  men  from  their 
homes  to  kill  and  be  killed.  What  famine  or  pes- 
tilence ever  swept  otf  so  many  strong  men  in  so 
^h(jrt  a time  as  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh.^  Twenty 
'housand  In  twentv-four  hours  — and  almost  noth- 
dig  gained. 
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The  Federal  forces  had  possession  of  Kentuck\ 
but  the  principal  gate  was  left  wide  open,  and  soon 
the  rebel  flag  was  fluttering  back  and  forth  throng! i 
Cumberland  Gap.  Kentucky  was  too  inviting  ^ 
battle-ground  to  be  long  abandoned.  Her  fertiir 
fields  served  both  armies  as  a convenient  sourf.-- 
of  supplies.  With  her  ten  navigable  rivers  sir. 
presented  greater  facilities  for  transportation  tlni’ 
could  almost  any  other  State,  Railroads  miglv 
be  destroved,  but  the  rivers  were  alwavs  there. 

In  midsummer  of  ’62  John  Morgan  started  or 
his  series  of  “ raids.”  He  captured  towns,  took  fou-  * 
and  clothing,  cut  telegraph  lines  and  sent  ou 
false  messages;  he  burned  many  houses,  destroycc 
bridges  and  created  a panic  throughout  the  cou.’v 
try.  At  Tompkinsville  he  defeated  a detachmem 
of  Federal  cavalry,  killing  four  men  and  taking 
nineteen  prisoners,  including  the  commander,  Maj<-’ 
Jordan.  At  Lebanon,  he  captured  Colonel  Ab.  Join  - 
son  and  his  force,  and  burned  the  warehouse  con- 
taining sixty  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  Unit'.-  . 
States  stores.  On  the  seventeenth  of  Jul}’  i’-' 
captured  Cynthiana,  defeating  Colonel  Landranm 
regiment  and  the  home  guards,  and  taking  ab'-'’.  ' 
four  hundred  and  twenty  prisoners;  sixteen  hc' 
erals  and  fourteen  Confederates  were  killed,  an-: 
forty  wounded  on  each  side. 

Paris,  Mr.  Collins  tells  us,  surrendered  withou’ 
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resistance ; the  Confederate  troops  remained  there 
all  nieht,  but  were  hurried  away  the  followino; 
morning  by  the  approach  of  General  Green  Clay 
Smith,  with  over  one  thousand  two  hundred  men. 
Morgan  now  hastened  back  to  Tennessee,  having 
in  three  days,  with  a loss  of  only  ninety  men,  “cap- 
tured” seventeen  towns,  paroled  one  thousand  two 
hundred  regular  troops,  and  destroyed  over  a 
million  dollars  worth  of  Government  property. 

On  the  approach  of  Morgan,  General  Boyle  of 
Louisville,  who  had  command  of  the  provost  guards 
in  Kentucky,  issued  an  order  that  “ every  able- 
bodied  man  take  arms,  and  assist  in  repelling  the 
marauders;  every  man  who  does  not  must  remain 
in  his  house  forty-eight  hours,  or  be  shot  if  he 
leaves  it.”  Horses  were  taken  without  ceremony, 
and  business  almost  entirely  suspended.  General 
Boyle  had  made  himself  extremely  unpopular  with 
“Southern  sympathizers”  by  requiring  them  to 
take  an  oath  promising  to  assist  in  putting  down 
the  rebellion  — the  penalty  of  \uolation,  death  — 
or  else  be  sent  to  a military  prison.  He  also  fitted 
up  quarters  for  “disloyal  females.”  The  work  of 
arrest  was  prosecuted  with*  such  vigor  that  all  the 
available  space  in  prisons  and  penitentiaries  was 
^oon  apjiropriated.  The  oatli  was  dul\'  administered 
to  all  who  would  take  it,  and  who  could  furnish 
bonds  of  from  five  thousand  dollar>  to  twenty 
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thousand  dollars,  with  approved  security.  Thi^ 
done,  the  prisoners  were  released. 

“ Raids  ” now  became  the  order  of  the  dav. 
The  Confederates  took  the  horses  and  cattle  oi 
the  Union  men;  the  F'ederals  the  horses  and 
cattle  of  the  Southern  men ; the  soldiers  of  both 
sides  took  everything  they  could  eat,  drink,  or  wear, 
wherever  they  could  find  it.  Trying  times  were 
those  ! Little  regard  was  had  for  private  propert\ 
of  any  description.  Then,  in  August,  came  the 
first  derhand  on  the  slave-holders  for  all  their  able- 
bodied  negro  men  to  use  in  repairing  roads,  and 
other  Government  labor.  This  was  understood  to 
be  only  the  beginning  of  a general  emancipation. 


The  inevitable  was  at  hand. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August  a fierce  engagement 
took  place  between  an  advance  detachment  oi 
Kirby  Smith’s  forces  and  a portion  of  Gen.  W nn 
Nelson’s  army,  under  General  Manson.  In  thi'' 
the  Federals  were  put  to  rout,  with  a loss  of  three 
hundred  killed  and  three  thousand  five  hundred 
prisoners.  The  Confederate  loss  was  two  hundre-. 
and  hfty  killed  and  five  hundred  wounded.  Gen- 
eral Bragg  entered  Kentucky,  September  5.  H' 
first  encountered  the  F'ederals  at  Munfordville  — - 
three  thousand  five  hundred  men  under  Geneno 
Wilder.  After  several  skirmishes  the  F'ederals  sur- 
rendered and  were  paroled.  At  Glasgow  he  issiu- 
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a proclamation,  September  i8,  offering  the  citi- 
zens “ peace  and  protection.”  With  Kirby  Smith’s 
force  of  ten  thousand  men,  General  Heth’s  nine 
thousand,  and  John  Morgan’s  cavalry,  Kentucky 
was  pretty  well  occupied  by  Confederate  forces. 

For  six  days  General  Heth  threatened  Cincin- 


nati, waiting  meanwhile  for  Cxeneral  Bragg;  but 
General  Lew  Wallace,  who  held  command  of  the 
nulitia  there,  gathered  such  a formidable  force  to 
nteet  him.  that  (General  fietli  withdrew  to  Florence. 
Innumerable  skirmishes  were  occurring  all  over 
the  State  between  the  Confederates  and  the  Home 
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Guards.  The  most  desperate  of  these  took  plact 
at  Augusta,  September  27.  Colonel  Basil  Dukr'' 
regiment,  with  about  three  hundred  and  fif-tv  ca\ 
alrymen,  undertook  to  cross  the  Ohio  at  August. i 
about  forty  miles  above  Cincinnati.  Here  they  woo 
opposed  by  a force  of  one  hundred  and  twentv-fiv. 
Home  Guards  under  Colonel  Joshua  Bradford,  wlm 
were  stationed  in  brick  houses.  A block  or  two  - ■ 
these  houses  were  burned  before  the  Home  Guao.i' 
surrendered.  Colonel  Duke’s  loss  was  thirty-niiu 
killed  and  wounded.  Among  the  killed  was  Win 
Courtland  Prentice;  a sad  blow  to  his  father,  ti^o 
editor  of  the  “ Louisville  Journal,”  who  had  r> 
mained  true  to  the  Union  even  though  both  of  Ib- 
sons  were  in  the  Confederate  Army. 

While  General  Bragg  loitered  along,  gathering 
provisions  for  his  half-famished  army.  General  Buci. 
swept  past  him  into  Louisville.  On  the  fourth  ci 
October  Braije:  bee;an  to  concentrate  his  forces  a* 
Lexington.  The  political  elements  gathered  a* 
Frankfort  to  inaugurate  a successor  to  their  lu’.- 
fortunate  “provisional  governor,”  who  fell  at  Shun. 
Richard  Hawes  of  Bourbon  was  duly  elected  : bu* 
his  occupancy  was  unexpectedly  curtailed,  for  u. 
the  midst  of  his  inaugural  address  Buell’s  furca- 
began  to  fire  upon  the  town. 

General  Bragg,  finding  it  imj^ossible  to  ho- 
Kentucky  against  the  strong  Federal  force  whua 
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had  gathered  to  oppose  him,  began  a retreat,  neces- 
sarily slow,  on  account  of  the  heavily-laden  pro- 
vision wagons  which  he  had  collected  in  Kentucky. 
On  the  eighth  of  October  Buell's  forces  attacked 
the  Confederates  at  Perryville,  about  forty  miles 
.south  of  Frankfort.  For  four  hours  “the  severest, 
most  desperate  battle  ever  fought  on  Kentucky 
soil,''  rasred.  Of  the  twentv-hve  thousand  Federal 
troops  — under  Generals  Alex.  McCook,  Lovell  H. 
Rousseau,  Jas.  S.  Jackson,  Chas.  C.  Gilbert,  Robert 
H.  Mitchell,  Phil  H.  Sheridan  and  Albin  Schoepff 
— over  four  thousand  were  lost.  Of  the  fifteen 
thousand  Confederates,  under  Generals  \Vm.  J. 
Hardee,  Leonidas  Polk,  Wrn.  S.  Cheatham,  Simon 
Ik  Buckner,  and  Richard  H.  Anderson,  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  were  lost.  Perceivinsf  that  re- 

O 

inforcements  had  arrived.  General  Bragg  hurried 
away,  leaving  his  dead  unburied. 

Both  Bragg  and  Buell  were  severely  blamed  by 
their  respective  governments;  the  one  for  net-seiz- 
ing Kentuckv  and  holding  It;  the  other  for  letting 
the  invading  army  get  away,  and  especially  with 
so  much  booty.  Criticisms  and  fault-finding  were 
going  on  all  over  the  country.  “ The  disloyalty 
of  Kentucky’'  was  freely  discussed  by  both  sec- 
tions. General  Bovle  at  Louis\’illc  issued  still 
niore  rigorous  orders;  and  the  business  of  confis- 
cation was  .begun.  Southern  sympathizers  were 
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forced  to  pay  for  property  taken  by  the  Confeclerait- 
troops  and  “guerrillas/’  Horrible  cruelties,  loo 
were  practised.  At  Cumberland  Ford,  in  thr 
southern  part  of  the  State,  sixteen  men,  chargr<. 
with  being  “ bushwhackers,”  were  hung  by  Co;, 
federate  pickets;  and  in  Rockcastle  County,  nine 
Confederate  soldiers  were  huncf  in  retaliation. 

O 

Besides  John  Morgan’s  Cavalrymen,  there  WL'n- 
numberless  bands  of  “guerrillas”  dashing  over  tin- 
country.  They  captured  small  detachments,  tooK 
whatever  they  wanted,  and  destroyed  camps,  bridge^, 
and  railroads.  Kentucky  farmers  usually  owiu-d 
from  two  to  a dozen  good  saddle  horses — and  tin 
“raiders”  helped  themselves  liberally  to  fre>’n 
horses  at  the  nearest  stables. 

Although  they  managed  to  escape  any  heavy 
engagement,  there  w'ere  some  serious  skirmishc> 
which  helped  to  thin  their  ranks.  Colonel  John 
Dills,  with  his  company  of  mountaineers,  captured 
seventy-five  Confederates  and  a number  of  wagons. 
Maj.  Whn.  McKinney  put  to  rout  forty  at  Calhoun, 
capturing  twenty-five  horses  and  killing  two  nicn. 
General  Ransom  defeated  Colonel  Woodward 
force  at  Garrettsburg,  killing  sixteen  and  taking 
forty  or  fifty  prisoners.  Numberless  other  skir- 
mishes occurred.  And  then  came  the  great  four- 
days  battle  at  Stone  River,  Tennessee,  in  whicl* 
General  John  C.  Breckenridge  and  nearly  all  tlw 
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Kentuckians  in  the  Confederate  Army  were  en- 
<>ao-ed.  Accordinor  to  Mr.  Collins,  one  thousand 
two  hundred  Kentuckians  fell  in  tliat  battle  — nine 
hundred  and  eleven  Federals  and  two  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  Confederates. 

In  January,  1S63,  President  Lincoln  issued  his 
emancipation  proclamation.  Thereupon  a number 
of  the  Kentucky  officers  in  the  Federal  army  re- 
signed. Governor  James  F.  Robinson  (acting  in 
place  of  Governor  Magoffin,  who  had  resigned), 
Hon.  Chas.  A.  Wickliffe,  General  John  W.  Finnell 
and  others,  endeavored  to  adjust  matters  with  the 
President  so  that  loyal  Kentuckians  might  not 
suffer  such  a heavy  loss  without  some  compensa- 
tion. It  proved  to  no  purpose  ; the  time  for  such 
an  arrangement  had  gone  by. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Government 
had  solemnly  promised  that  slavery  should  not  be 
disturbed.  The  war,  so  the  North  had  emphatically 
declared,  was  to  be  a war  for  the  Union,  and  not 
for  abolition.  On  this  understanding  manv  slave- 
holders  of  the  border  States,  who  had  no  wish  to 
give  up  their  slaves,  had  enlisted  to  put  down  the 
rebellion.  Soon,  however,  the  slaves  were  decided 
‘‘contraband  of  war.'’  They  were  put  to  service  to 
dig  and  hew  for  the  Federal  army;  in  the  second 
year  of  the  war,  they  were  enlisted  as  soldiers;  and 
now  they  were  declared  free. 
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Althous:h  anxious  to  conciliate  his  friends  of  the 
“border  States,”  to  whom  his  proclamation  meam 
such  heavy  loss,  the  President  said  he  “would 
rather  die  than  take  back  a word  of  it ; ” and  Iv 
urged  upon  the  Kentuckians  the  adv^antages  of 
his  scheme  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  their 
slaves.  But  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  people 
who  are  to  lose  thousands  of  dollars  bv  a measure, 
should  see  it  in  the  same  licfht  as  those  who  will 

o 

lose  nothing.  Neither  could  they  then  see  that  ii 
was  really  the  rebellion  of  the  Southern  State- 
which  had  destroyed  slavery.  Could  the  United 
States  Government  cherish  an  institution  condu- 
cive solely  to  the  aid  and  comfort  of  its  enemies 
— especially  an  institution  which  it  despised 
and  considered  a blot  upon  its  otherwise  spotles- 
character } 

The  “ border  States  ” were  not  included  in  the 
emancipation  proclamation ; but  even  the  slavo 
understood  that  their  dav  of  bondasre  in  these 
United  States  was  about  over,  and  stood  not  upon 
the  order  of  their  ooincr.  Silentlv  and  in  the  ni^hi 
they  stole  away,  solitary  or  in  small  familv  group>. 
Many  a Kentucky  household  awoke  in  the  morniny 
wondering  at  the  strange  silence  throughout  the 
house.  No  warm  breakfast  awaited  them  ; no  fire> 
anywhere ; the  kitchen  was  cold  and  tenantle-". 
What!  even  old  Mammve:one?  Even  rheumatic 
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old  Uncle  Ned?  Poor,  foolish  old  souls ! and  the 
master  and  mistress  smiled  pityingly,  even  in  their 
('onsternation  at  the  unwonted  tasks  that  lie  before 
the  deserters,  for  they  knew  how  hard  the  long, 
rough  road  through  the  wilderness  would  seem  to 
the  ease-lovins:  African  natures. 

Sad  times  followed  for  both  master  and  slave. 
Many  cuts  and  bruises  and  burns  for  the  tender 
hands  toiling  at  the  new  tasks  in  the  kitchen. 
Many  a hungry  day  and  cheerless  night  for  the 
helpless  freedmen  who  had  turned  themselves  out 
into  the  wide,  wide  world  of  which  they  knew  so 
little. 

Morgan  took  his  leave  of  Kentucky,  January  the 
first,  leaving  his  camp-fires  burning  at  Lebanon, 
while  the  Federal  troops  were  waiting  to  attack  him 
in  the  morning;  but  Captain  Thomas  Hines  still 
remained  with  his  scouts,  destroying  railroads, 
burning  Government  stores,  and  “capturing”  what- 
ever he  could.  And  in  February,  Colonel  Roy 
S.  Cluke’s  regiment  galloped  over  the  State  on  the 
same  destructive  mission.  The  militarv  author!- 
ties,  who  were  now  ruline:  the  State  with  a rod  of 
iron,  hit  upon  the  device  of  compelling  Southern 
sympathizers  to  pay  for  the  propertv  thus  de- 
stroyed: and  the  homes  of  many  inoffensive  peo- 
ple were  confiscated  to  repay  losses  for  which  they 
were  in  no  way  responsible.  Soldiers  presided  at 
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the  poles,  and  almost  daily,  tyrannical  orders  were 
being  issued. 

“As  it  was,”  says  Professor  Shaler,  “ thousant!- 
of  Union  men,  who  had  given  their  property  and 
their  blood  to  the  cause  of  the  Constitution,  feel- 
ing that  the  laws  and  privileges  for  which  tlie\ 
were  lisfhtino*  were  in  dano-er,  bv  the  action  of  tiiL- 
Federal  officers,  lost  heart  and  their  interest  in  thr 
struggle.  They  had  supposed  that  they  were  figlii- 
ing,  not  for  the  victory  of  armies,  but  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  laws;  for  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
and  not  for  the  supremacy  of  a political  party  that 
appeared  to  be  willing  to  destroy  the  Common- 
wealth if  it  stood  in  the  way  of  its  purposes.”  Bur 
there  was  no  resistance  made  to  this  harsh  military 
rule,  except  in  words. 

One  pathetic  incident  connected  with  Morgan's 
first  raid — one  of  a thousand  as  pathetic  — may 
be  recorded  here.  As  Morgan  approached  Louis- 
ville one  of  his  young  soldiers  turned  aside  for  a 
moment  to  snatch  a kiss  and  a blessinor  from  the 
loving  mother  at  home.  The  happy  moments  Hew 
swiftly  by;  just  as  the  final  farewell  was  spoken* 
a party  of  Federal  soldiers  was  seen  approach- 
ing. In  a moment  the  young  cavalier  was  on 
his  swift-footed  rnu'se  and  away.  Over  the  fence 
and  down  the  highway  sped  the  tieet  thorougl'i- 
bred  ; but  the  blue-coats  were  close  on  his  licels ; a 
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.■iharp  command,  the  flash  of  a half-dozen  muskets, 
and  the  bold  rider  fell  from  his  saddle,  dead  ! A 
few  momients  more  and  the  mother  receives  her 
darling  back  again,  a calm  smile  upon  his  face; 
and  the  soldiers,  who  had  “ only  done  their  duty,” 
rode  away. 

Early  in  June,  Morgan  returned  to  Kentucky 
with  about  three  thousand  men.  There  were  sev- 
eral sharp  engagements  — one  at  Tebb’s  Bend  on 
Green  River  in  which  Colonel  Orlando  Moore  with 
four  hundred  men,  and  a loss  of  only  thirty,  de- 
feated six  hundred  of  Morgan’s  men,  killing  and 
woundiner  ei2;htv-two  ; another  at  Lebanon,  in  which 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Hanson  defended  the  town  for 
^even  hours,  until  overpowered  and  burned  out  by 
Morg  an’s  cavalry  ; the  Confederate  loss  here  was 
twentv-hve  killed  and  thirteen  wounded;  the  Fed- 
^Tal,  five  killed,  and  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  military  stores  destroyed ! There  was 
>till  another  at  Bardstown  in  which  twenty-six 
i'cderals.  ensconced  in  a barn,  held  out  a day  and 
night,  only  surrendering  at  the  approach  of  Mor- 
gan’s artillerv.  After  these  and  numerous  smaller 
'^birmishes,  Morgan’s  entire  force  passed  over 
’«nto  Indiana.  From  thence  they  crossed  to  Ohio, 
[nllaging  and  destroying  wherever  they  went,  find- 
ing reckless  enjoyment  in  the  consternation  and 
panic  which  this  brief  taste  of  war  created. 
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Meanwhile  a day  of  reckoning  was  fast  approac  ii- 
ing;  fifty  thousand  Ohioans  were  hunting  ther:; 
down.  And  at  last,  after  twenty  days  of  alnio-t 
incessant  riding,  Morgan,  finding  himself  Mii 
rounded  bv  militia,  and  fenced  off  from  the  rivt  ; 
by  gun-boats,  surrendered  to  General  Shacklefor.; 
at  New  Lisbon.  Of  his  two  thousand  men  orti\ 
three  hundred  escaped  into  Virginia.  Six  month- 
afterward,  General  Morgan  and  six  of  his  Captain-, 
Thos.  H.  Hines,  Jacob  C.  Bennett,  Ralph  Shelden. 
Jas.  D.  Hockersmith,  Gustavus  S.  McGee,  and 
Sam.  B.  Tavlor  dug  their  wav  out  of  the  Ohi<‘ 
penitentiary  where  they  had  been  confined,  and 
escaped  into  Kentucky;  here  Taylor  and  Shelden 
were  captured  and  returned  to  the  penitentiary. 
Twentv-six  of  Morgan’s  men  who  had  been  sent  t(» 
Camp  Douglas,  Chicago,  escaped  by  digging  a 
tunnel  under  the  fence  surrounding  the  barracks. 

This  remarkable  raid  was  said  to  have  been  made 
for  the  purpose  of  diverting  attention  from  tlv- 
Confederate  movements  in  Pennsylvania.  Bnt. 
after  the  desperate  three-days  battle  at  Gettysburg 
in  which  the  Confederates  lost  thirty-six  thousand 
men,  Lee  and  his  army  were  forced  to  retreat. 
Then  came  the  dreadful  battle  of  Chirkamauga ; a 
victory  which  only  exa.>perated,  because  it  conlii 
not  be  followed  up  with  the  final  crushing  blow 
which  might  have  made  it  of  some  use.  After  that 
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battle,  we  are  told,  the  old  fire  died  out  of  the  Con- 
federates ; they  fought  on  desperately,  but  without 
hope. 

Harry  and  Edmund  Peterson,  like  many  other 
Kentucky  brothers,  had  gone  separate  ways.  At 
the  first  demand  for  troops  to  put  down  the  rebel- 
lion, the  impulsive  Edmund  had  avowed  his  sym- 
pathy for  the  “poor,  abused  South.”  The  air  was 
full  of  battle.  Company  after  company  slipped 
away  to  one  side  or  the  other.  Harry  joined  a 
company  of  Home  Guards.  His  uniform  was  blue, 
and  very  becomine;.  “ Are  vou  eroinsf  to  fight  the 
South  ” his  brother  asked. 

“ I would  fight  any  one  who  attempted  to  destroy 
this  Union  — which  our  fathers  fought  and  died  to 


' establish.” 

“ A Union  of  tyrants  and  slaves ! ” cried  Edmund. 
“Yes;  there  are  tyrants  and  slaves  in  it,”  re- 
turned Harry,  regretfully. 

“Perhaps  you  will  set  yours  free.^”  Edmund 
l ext  remarked. 

“ I may;  yes.  I think  I will,”  was  the  reply. 

! 

; A few  days  afterward  Edmund  made  his  hasty 
: adieus  and  rode  away  to  the  South  ; to  fight  for 

f . ' ^ 

f liberty — for  the  whites  — but  slavery  for  the 
Idacks.  .And  soon  his  brother’s  company  was  or- 
■ dered  into  the  field,  to  keep)  the  Confederates  at 

' bay.  Then  the  father  and  mother,  left  alone  in  the 
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great  gray  house  set  in  the  midst  of  verdant  pa>r 
ures,  to  which  they  had  retired  in  the  hope  of  spend- 
ing their  green  old  age  in  peace,  saw  that  peace  l\:u\ 
flown  forever  from  their  lives.  It  was  a hard  lo:. 
but  no  harder  than  that  of  many  of  their  neighbor-. 
What  wonder  that  the  Union-loving  fathers  of  Ken- 
tucky were  so  often  loath  to  go  into  the  field  — to 
fight  their  sons  and  brothers  and  cousins,  whose  call 
had  come  from  the  South  instead  of  the  North  ? 

Harry  Peterson  never  went  into  battle  without 
feeling  a va^ue  dread  lest  he  should  see  the  face  oi 
his  brother  among:  the  enemies  whom  it  was  hi- 
duty  to  fight.  But  as  time  went  on  and  he  neither 
saw  nor  heard  of  Edmund,  he  concluded  that  hi- 
brother  was  in  another  part  of  the  country,  and 
ceaseddo  look  for  him.  After  the  victory  of  Chicka- 
mauga,  the  Confederates  had  been  driven  from 
Chattanooga,  and  then  from  “ Lookout  Mountain 
and  finally  — wearied  out  by  a long  day’s  conte.^t 
on  “ Missionary  Ridge,”  pressed  closer  and  closer 
by  fresh  Federal  troops  — they  were  forced  again  to 
fly.  Harry  Peterson  was  with  these  fresh  troops 
when  the  Confederate  lines  began  to  break  and  the 
volleys  grew  fainter  and  fainter. 

Among  the  last  to  flv  was  an  officer  whom  h-' 
had  noticed  before — alwavs  unxinu'  on  his  men. 
His  gray  uniform  w:ls  covered  with  dust,  his  f:ua- 
begrimed  with  the  smoke  of  battle.  He  was  evi- 
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dently  wounded ; one  more  shot  would  probably 
finish  him.  Peterson  fired  that  shot  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  his  enemy  fall.  By  the  time 
he  had  reached  his  victim  the  last  gray-coat  had 
vanished.  Some  unfathomable  instinct  caused  him 
to  stoop  and  look  at  the  face  more  closely.  The 
fantastic  light  of  the  dying  day  fell  full  upon  it. 
Suddenly  he  turned  cold  and  began  to  tremble. 
He  pushed  back  his  enemy’s  hat  and  looked  more 
closely  at  the  face.  “ Edmund  ! ” 

The  dying  man  looked  up,  but  there  was  no 
springing  light  of  affectionate  recognition  in  his 
glance.  A squad  of  soldiers  passing  by  called  out 
in  loud,  triumphant  tones:  “ Victory!  Come  on  1 
come  on  ! and  get  vour  - 

^ - ■ C-.  • • V' 

share  of  the  glorv.”  ' • J 

r*  t 

Glory!  and  his  only  j .* 

brother  dying  at  his 
feet!  Victory!  and  he 
had  just  murdered  one 
whom  he  would  have 
died  to  save  from  harm. 

“ Edmund,”  he  called 
persiiasivelv.  “ Don’t 
you  know  me,  Edmund  ? 

It's  Harry.” 

‘ I know,”  luj  mur- 
nuired,  with  an'  effort. 
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“I  know.  That  last  shot  — finished  me.  I air 
dying.” 

“ O no,  Edmund!”  he  tried  to  speak  cheerfuli-., 
“ I hope  not.  Let  me  see  where  you  are  wounded. 

“ No  use,”  panted  the  dying  man.  “ Let  me  ■ 
in  peace.” 

“ O,  Edmund  ! this  will  break  mother’s  heart.” 

“ Tell  her  I was  not  afraid.  I have  done  nr. 
best.  I fouofht  faithfully  for  the  ric^ht  — as  I saw  it. 
If  I have  made  a mistake,  God  knows  it  . . . air: 
he  is  merciful.  He  was  always  quicker  to  forctivr 

— quicker  to  excuse  fault  — than  his  disciple^. 
He  knows  our  weakness — our  fallibility.” 

“ Edmund,”  Harry’s  voice  was  hoarse  with  gid  r 
and  pain,  “it  was  I who  killed  you!  I never  oirr 
thought  of  you  ; I had  looked  for  you  so  long.  If  wv 
could  only  change  places  how  happy  I should  be.  ' 

“ Never  mind,  Harry.  I know  you  would n ^ 
have  harmed  me  for  the  world  if  you  had  known  it- 
You  only  did  your  duty.  A sad  chance  of  tlv' 
cruel  war  which  might  have  been  mine,  just  as  wL 
Promise  me  you  will  never  let  them  know  it 
home.  It  would  make  it  so  much  harder  for  tin  r- 

— dear  old  father  and  niother!”  His  breatli  cam 
shorter  and  shorter  ; his  words  grew  more  and  mo  - 
indistinct.  At  length  he  looked  u|)  piteously  1: 
his  brother’s  fare.  “ O,  Harry!”  — a gasp  or  tu 
more  and  all  was  over. 
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When  the  men  came  with  stretchers  to  carry  off 
the  dead  and  wounded,  they  found  Peterson  bend- 
ing speechless,  motionless,  as  if  paralyzed,  over  the 
body  of  a dead  Confederate  officer.  \\  hen  it  was 
known  that  it  was  his  brother  they  said  : “ Poor 
fellow ! ” and  then  began  to  laugh  and  joke  about 
death  and  the  grave,  and  tell  humorous  anecdotes, 
and  speak  facetiously  of  “ handing  in  their  checks.” 
War  is  a terrible  hardener.  Carnage  and  blood- 
shed, brutality  and  rapine,  had  become  common 
and  humorous  themes.  Nothing  was  too  horrible 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  jest  and  merriment. 
The  three  years  of  war  had  done  their  work  of  de- 
moralization. Pity,  sympathy  and  tenderness  were 
well-nigli  extinguished  from  hardened  hearts.  To 
say  “ they  fought  like  devils  ” was  the  highest,  most 
acceptable  compliment  vou  could  bestow.  The 
best  soldier  was  the  one  who  killed  the  most  men. 
I he  happiest  general  was  the  one  whose  slain  were 
counted  by  the  thousands.  Shouts  of  joy  went  up 
as  the  pale  faces  opposite  them  went  down. 

But  it  was  a “ glorious  war.”  The  man  who  tried 
to  keep  out  of  it  was  called  a ('oward,  and  it  was 
'^aid.  “ If  he  had  one  spark  of  honor  he  would  be 
fighting  for  his  country.”  WTrnen,  reading  of  the 
“ gh)rious  victories.”  a iid  seeing  the  gallant  trooos 
on  {)arade  in  their  ga’ua  dress,  were  smitten  with  ad- 
ndratlon  for  the  work  of  slaughter,  and  sacrificed 
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their  jewels,  and  denied  themselves  books  and  a 
means  of  culture,  that  they  might  help  on  tht-  ^ 
“sacred  cause.”  And  almost  daily  thousand.^  <i 
souls  went  into  eternity  with  murder  in  their  heari' 
for  the  nation  was  smitten  with  an  awful  madm 

A season  of  moral  darkness  had  come  upon  our 
country,  in  which  the  very  lights  of  heaven  seemccl 
to  flicker  and  grow  pale.  A time  of  mourning,  aiui 
of  hideous  rejoicing  over  death.  A period  o; 
commercial  stagnation,  when  the  factories  wciv 
silent  because  their  workers  had  s^one  off  to  fiiilr 
one  another;  when  residences,  store-houses,  stabK  ' 
and  barns  were  emptied  by  marauders,  and  earth  - 
treasurv  ministered  more  to  the  destruction  of  lif 
than  to  its  preservation  ; when  there  was  moru 
money  made  on  musketry  than  on  grain. 

In  the  great  upheaval  the  lowest  class  came  ti- 
the top.  Burglaries  by  armed  men  were  of  com- 
mon occurrence.  Travelers  were  robbed  and  often- 
times shot  down  on  the  hiohwav.  PeacealT 

O J 

citizens  were  mobbed  and  “burned  out  ” for  thei: 

“ Union  ” sentiments,  or  arrested  and  thrown  inn 
prison  for  “sympathizing  with  the  South.”  In  itn 
hitherto  prosperous  State  of  Kentucky  the  qucstioi' 
Wdiat  shall  we  eat  and  wherewithal  be  clothed  ■ 
became  one  of  serious  import. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


CLOSE  OF  THE  WAR. 

LTHOUGH  no  great 
battles  were  fought  in 
Kentucky  in  1S64  it 
was  for  that  State  the 
most  trying  year  of 
the  war;  probably  the 
severest  in  loss  of  life 
and  certainly  the  most 
destructive  t o prop- 
erty. Besides  the  loss 
of  slaves  by  conscription^  and  the  confiscation  of 
property  by  military  order,  there  was  a continual 
drainage  by  raiding  guerrillas.  These  pests,  who 
were  at  the  last  disowned  and  hunted  down  by  both 
parties,  swept  over  the  State  like  a fire,  or  a plague 
of  locusts.  At  no  time  durincf  the  vear  was  the 
State  entirely  free  from  them.  Tltey  seemed  to 
regard  the  fattening  herds  and  ripening  grain  of 
Kentucky  as  legitimate  spoil.  They  plundered 
both  parties  alike  and  had  no  real  connection  with 
either  army. 
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One  of  the  most  exasperating  injustices  of  th«* 
war  was  holding  “ Southern  sympathizers  ” respon- 
sible for  outraefes  committed  bv  the  cruerrilla' 

O j Cj 

who  claimed  to  be  Southern  soldiers.  As  therr 
were  no  regular  Confederate  troops  in  Kentuck\ 
at  this  time,  there  was  no  opportunity  for  disprov- 
ing  this  assertion;  and  the  first  week  in  Januar\ 
Governor  Bramlette  issued  a proclamation  holding 
the  ‘‘Southern  sympathizers”  responsible  for  all 
guerrilla  raids,  requesting  military  commandant' 
to  “arrest  at  least  five  prominent  rebel  sympathiz- 
ers for  every  loyal  citizen  taken  by  the  guerrilla', 
and  to  hold  them  as  hosta2:es  for  the  safe  and 
speedy  return  of  the  loyal  citizen.”  Where  then* 
were  disloyal  relatives  of  guerrillas,  they  should  b(* 
the  chief  sufferers.  “ Let  them  learn  that  if  they 
refuse  to  exert  themselves  actively  for  the  assist- 
ance and  protection  of  the  loyal,  they"  must  expect 
to  reap  the  just  fruits  of  their  complicity’  with  the 
enemies  of  our  State  and  people.”  A former  Fed- 
eral officer  himself.  Governor  Bramlette  must  have 
had  implicit  confidence  in  the  military  authoritie.' 
or  he  would  never  have  entrusted  them  with  un- 
limited authority  over  the  personal  liberty  of  cit. 
zens  — leavim^f  the  selection  of  the  victims  to  tlieu' 

o 

discretion. 

At  least,  we  mav  venture  to  simofcst  that,  in 

^ OO 

reversing  the  Scriptural  order,  and  visiting  tlw 
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iniquities  of  the  sons  upon  the  fathers,  the  Gover- 
nor transcended  his  authority.  As  the  guerrilla 
bands  were  made  up  mainly  of  refugees  from  other 
States,  few  of  the  Kentucky  fathers  had  to  suffer 
in  consequence  of  this  order. 

A little  farther  on  we  find  Governor  Bramlette, 
as  well  as  other  prominent  Unionists,  resisting  the 
conscription  of  negroes.  W^hen  Federal  officers 
began  to  recruit  negro  troops  in  the  State,  the 
Governor  flatly  declared  that  “ no  such  recruiting 
would  be  tolerated  here.  Summary  justice  will  be 
indicted  on  any  who  attempt  such  unlawful  pur- 
pose. Kentucky,”  he  says  proudly,  “ will  furnish 
white  men  to  fill  the  call  upon  her  for  more  troops.” 
Nor  would  she  permit  other  States,  who  were  “un- 
willing to  meet  the  measure  of  duty  by  contributing 
their  quota  from  their  own  population,  to  shelter 
from  duty  behind  the  free  negro  population  of 
Kentucky.”  Only  a few  months  previous.  Secre- 
tary Seward  had  opposed  a similar  measure  because 
it  would  “look  like  a call  upon  Ethiopia  for  help.” 

Perhaps  the  Federal  Colonel  Frank  Woolford  de- 
fined the  Gfenera!  feelimr  in  the  State  at  this  time 

O 

when  he  declared  at  Lexington  in  a speech,  for 
which  he  was  afterward  arrested,  that  the  people 
of  Kentucky  did  nor  want  to  “keep  step  to  the 
music  of  the  Union  alongside  of  negro  soldiers;  it 
was  an  insult  for  which  their  free  and  manly  spirits 
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were  not  prepared/’  It  is  well  known  that  th\- 
prejudice  was  not  confined  to  Southern  State- 
In  1863  it  was  dangerous  for  a negro  soldier  t<' 
show  himself  on  the  streets  of  New  York.  In  ^ia 
months  a different  feeling  prevailed,  in  Kentucki 
as  well  as  elsewhere. 

When  Congress  passed  an  act  providing  for  the 
enrollment  in  the  army  of  all  able-bodied  male 
slaves  between  twenty  and  forty-five,  Goverm^r 
Bramlette  declared  that  “the  citizen  whose  prop- 
erty was  taken  under  a constitutional  act  will  hr 
entitled,  by  an  imperative  mandate  of  the  Consti- 
tution, to  a just  compensation  for  his  private  prop- 
erty so  taken  for  public  use.” 

So  intense  was  the  feeling  in  Kentucky  against 
this  measure,  that  President  Lincoln  addressed 
them  a letter  through  Col.  A.  G.  Hodges  of  P'rank- 
fort,  in  which  he  stated  for  their  benefit  his  reasc/n 
for  enrolling  their  slaves.  He  said:  “I  am  natu- 
rally anti-slavery.  If  slavery  is  not  wrong,  nothing 
is  wrong.  Yet  I have  never  understood 

that  the  Presidencv  conferred  on  irie  the  unre- 
stricted right  to  act  officiallv  on  this  feeling.”  He 
had  taken  the  oath  to  preserve  the  Constitution. 
He  understood  that  this  oath  e\'cn  forbade  him  to 
indulge  his  own  feeling  on  the  question  of  slavery, 
yet  imposed  on  him  the  duty  of  preserving  tlm 
Government  and  ?\ation;  and  measures  otherwi><^ 
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unconstitutional  might  become  lawful  by  becoming 
indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Nation.  Early  in  the  war  when  General 
i^Vemont  proposed  military  emancipation  he  had 
forbidden  it;  a little  later,  when  Secretary  Cam- 
eron suggested  arming  the  blacks,  he  again  ob- 


AFTER  THE  BATTLE. 

iected;  and  still  later  he  refused  General  Hunter. 
In  1862  he  had  made  repeated  earnest  appeals  to 
dK'  border  States  to  favor  compensated  emancipa- 
tion, to  avert  the  necessity  for  military  emancipa- 
tion. “ Thev  declined  the  proposition;  and  I was, 
in  my  best  judgment,  driven  to  the  alternative  of 
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either  surrenclerinof  the  Union  or  of  lavinof  a stroiv 

O O ^ 

hand  upon  the  colored  element.  I chose  the  latter.’ 
By  this  the  action  had  not  lost,  but  gained  on<- 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  soldiers,  seamen  and 


laborers. 


The  Kentuckians,  though  not  placated,  mad 
the  best  of  the  situation;  and  Governor  Bramlette'- 
next  proclamation  advised  the  people  to  submit 
quietly  to  the  enrollment,  and  trust  the  American 
people  to  do  us  the  justice  which  the  present  Con- 
gress may  not  do.”  The  President  promised  tlu; 
Governor  that  no  enlistment  of  negro  soldier^ 
should  take  place,  “ unless  Kentucky  failed  to  fur- 
nish her  quota  of  white  men.”  Kentucky's  qindm 
was  filled  but,  in  three  months,  we  are  told,  o\ei 
twelve  thousand  nee;roes  were  taken  out  of  Ken- 
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tucky  and  enlisted  elsewhere.  In  July  there  was 
demand  on  the  State  for  five  thousand  additiona’ 
troops  for  which  a draft  was  ordered,  but  postpom  u 
“ in  view  of  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  the  fact  that 
the  citizens  have  so  patrioticallv  responded  to  tin 
late  call.”  Only  a few  counties  failed  to  make  in- 
their  quota  without  draft. 

The  Adjutant-Generaks  report  shows  that  K^n 
tuckv  had  sent  at  this  time  about  sixtv  thoiisan. 
men  into  the  Federal  service.  “Kentucky,”  P‘‘* 
fessor  Shaler  toils  us.  “ furnished  her  full  qiiotvi  • ' 
troops  for  tlic  Union  army  almost  without  boin* 
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ties,  and  practically  without  a draft.”  Although 
her  vote  in  i860  was  only  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  thousand  the  State  furnished  one  hundred  and 
s eve n t y - ^i x t h qu s a n d Federal  soldiers,  besides  the 
eleven  thousand  colored  troops.  At  least  fifty 
thousand  were  in  the  Confederacy.  It  is  asserted 
that  “the  tabulated  measurement  of  United  States 
volunteers  durinsf  the  Civil  War  show  that  Ken- 

o 

tucky  and  Tennessee  soldiers  exceeded  all  others  in 
heiefht,  weight,  circumference  of  head  and  chest  and 
ratio  of  weight  and  stature.” 

The  chief  military  events  of  the  year  were 
Forrest’s  attack  on  Paducah,  defended  by  Colonel 
Hicks  with  six  hundred  men,  which  resulted  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Confederates,  after  two  days  of  battle 
and  a loss  of  about  one  hundred  men  on  either 
side ; and  Morgan’s  destructive  raid  through  the 
central  portion  of  the  State. 

Mcgrgan  entered  Kentucky  June  i,  via  Pound 
Gap.  With  two  thousand  four  hundred  men  he 
galloped  over  the  State,  capturing  in  succession, 
Mount  Sterling,  Paris,  Cynthiana  and  Williams- 
town.  He  tore  up  railroads,  destroyed  Govern- 
ment property  and  seized  money  and  horses.  Three 
regiments  of  mounted  infantry,  under  Colonel  John 
Mason  Brown,  Col.  C.  S.  Hanson,  and  Col.  Da\’id 
A.  Mims  attacked  the  raiders  at  Mount  Sterling 
and  after  a desperate  fight  in  which  Morgan 
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lost  nearly  four  hundred  men,  killed,  wouncud 
and  prisoners,  and  the  Federals  about  eighty,  th.- 
Confederates  fled  to  Lexington.  Here  they  seize  i 
ten  thousand  dollars  from  the  Branch  Bank  . i 
Kentucky,  robbed  citizens  right  and  left,  and  rr 
tired  to  Fort  Clay.  Two  days  afterward  the', 
attacked  Cynthiana,  burned  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  property,  and,  intercepting  a trail,, 
captured  General  Hobson  and  five  hundred  Fee; 
eral  troops.  At  daylight  the  following  miornin^ 
the  same  force  which  had  defeated  them  at  Moinr. 
Sterling  overtook  them  near  Cynthiana  and  aftn’- 
an  hour’s  desperate  fighting,  put  them  to  fligh’. 
Three  hundred  of  the  raiders  were  killed  aiv. 
wounded,  four  hundred  were  taken  prisoners  and 
Hobson  and  his  men  released.  The  Federal  lo^.' 
was  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Findinsf  the  Federal  force  too  strong-  for  hiir. 

o o 

Morgan  returned  to  Tennessee.  He  was  surpri.-ui 
and  surrounded  at  a private  house  near  Greenville. 
September  4,  and  shot  while  attempting  to  escatx. 
His  methods  of  warfare  have  been  seriously  que  * 
tioned  by  military  leaders,  but  personally  he  weC' 
loved  and  respected  as  a kind  and  upright  gentle- 
man. That  the  Federal  troops  pursued  the  sanv 
methods,  though  not  to  such  an  extent,  is  we  i 
known.  An  order  issued  by  General  Burbridg^ 
September  14  says  that  he  “ is  pained  to  learn  that 
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i:i  various  portions  of  his  command,  squads  of 
Federal  soldiers,  and  companies  of  men  styling 
themselves  ' State  Guards,'  ‘ Home  Guards,’  ‘ Inde- 
pendent Companies,’  etc.,  are  roving  over  the  coun- 
try, committing  outrages  on  peaceable  citizens, 
seizing  without  authority  their  horses  and  other 
property.” 

Martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  the  State  July  5, 
on  account  of  “ the  prevalence  of  Confederate  and 
guerrilla  raids;”  and  from  that  time  until  1865, 
more  and  more  stringent  orders  were  issued;  until 
the  exasperated  people  finding  their  civil  govern- 
ment overthrown,  and  the  tyranny  of  military  law 
unendurable,  in  desperation  appealed  to  the  Presi- 
dent. A heavy  tax  was  imposed  on  the  State, 
sufficient  to  arm,  mount  and  pay  five  thousand 
troops  for  the  Federal  Army,  notwithstanding  that 
the  Legislature  had  appropriated  five  million  dol- 
lars for  that  purpose.  Produce  could  be  sold  only 
to  specified  agents  and  at  their  prices.  Horses 
were  taken,  “ to  be  paid  for  when  the  owners  should 
prove  their  loyalty.”  Women  whose  husbands  or 
"^ons  or  brothers  were  in  the  Confederate  Army 
were  arrested  and  sent  either  to  prison  or  to  Canada. 
Soldiers  presided  at  the  polls  and  directed  the 
elections  to  suit  their  own  preferences;  and  men 
were  shot  down  for  small  offences,  and  without 
even  the  j)retence  of  a trial. 
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The  violent  measures  of  General  Burbridge,  and 
other  military  men,  excited  revolt  even,  among  tin* 
strongest  friends  of  the  Union.  So  out-spokt.-!i 
was  their  disapproval  that  many  prominent  Union- 
ists were  arrested,  and  some  of  them  banished  tn 
the  Confederacy.  Among  these  were  Paul  Shii»- 
man,  one  of  the  leading  editors  of  the  Louisville 
Journal,  Lieutenant-Governor  Jacob,  General  John 
B.  Huston,  and  Colonel  Frank  Woolford. 

Some  of  the  tyrannical  orders  were  revoked  b\ 
the  President;  and,  at  the  request  of  the  Governor 
for  a military  commission  composed  of  “good, 
brave,  just  and  fearless  men  ” to  inquire  into  'the 
iniquities  perpetrated  by  Federal  officials  in  the 
western  district  of  Kentucky,  General  Speed 
Smith  Frv  and  Colonel  John  Mason  Brown  wer<‘ 
appointed  to  investigate  and  pronounce  judgment 
on  the  ofYenders.  In  consequence,  General  Eleazer 
Paine  and  other  officers  were  removed.  And  in 
February,  1S65,  General  John  M.  Palmer  wa- 
appointed  to  command  in  Kentucky  instead  ot 
General  Burbridire. 

o 

General  Palmer  revoked  the  tyrannical  trace 
regulations  ; he  restored  the  liberty  of  the  pre-'. 
(The  people  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Colliiis  tells  U" 
“with  only  one  twent\'-seventh  ed  the  population  e: 
the  United  States  were  paying  one  sixth  of  tlv 
direct  revenue.”  ) Bamh>hed  loyalists  were  allowC’* 
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0 return  : Confederate  soldiers  who  were  willing 
I'o  swear  allegiance  to  the  United  States  were 
Iprnmised  pardon:  a tighter  rein  was  drawn  upon 
|ihe  military  forces,  and  the  fetters  of  the  civilians 
Iwcre  relaxed.  The  guerrillas  were  hunted  down 
fwith  such  determined  energy  that  the  most  des- 

I . . 

||)crate  companies  were  broken  up,  and  their  lead- 
h‘rs  executed  — among  these  the  notorious  Sue 
iMimday  (Jerome  Clark),  a young  man  of  twenty, 
iwhose  girlish  beauty  had  led  to  his  being  mistaken 

I » ■ ./  & 

^ior  a woman.  The  Confederate  troops  under  Major 
feWkilker  Taylor  united  with  the  Federals  in  hunt- 
ling  down  the  guerrillas. 

I In  February  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the 
I Constitution  was  rejected  by  the  Legislature.  The 
Uovernor’s  message  suggested  that  “as  England, 
'n  the  Act  of  1S33  abolishing  slavery,  appropriated 
twenty  million  pounds  to  compensate  the  owners, 
our  Government  would  surely  not  be  less  just;  espe- 
vially  if  the  assessed  value  of  1864  ($34,179,246)  be 
•I'Xepted  by  the  State  — the  valuation  of  i860 
I 'oing  three  times  that  sum.  Resolutions  were 
j ^'tfered  urging  an  earnest  effort  to  obtain  compen- 
sation for  the  slave-property,  but  were  rejected  by 
du‘  majority.  The  Kentuckians  certainly  under- 
""o()d  that  slavery  was  at  an  etid,  altiKUigh  they 
•“‘‘used  to  express  any  approval  of  the  manner  of 
extinction. 
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The  Southern  horizon  had  steadily  darkcrv 
and  narrowed,  until  now  very  little  of  its  territo’ , 
remained  unoccupied  by  Federal  troops.  '11  • 
Confederate  armies,  depleted  by  continual  bar. 
numbered  only  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  tir  . 
sand  men,  to  the  one  million  Federal  troops. 

General  Lee  was  a man  of  invincible  coura;_a . 
but  he  knew  when  he  was  conquered.  On  t’  ■ 
ninth  of  April,  1865,  he  surrendered  the  remnni  ' 
of  his  army,  less  than  twentv-eio;ht  thousand  nr  - 
at  Appomattox  Court  House,  Va.  And  on  li: 
thirteenth  the  Southerners  stacked  their  s^uns  a:.  . 
covered  the  heap  with  their  tattered  flags,  wliii 
some  of  them  bent  to  kiss  in  sad  farewell. 

On  the  thirteenth  also  General  Joseph  E.  Join, 
ston  surrendered  the  remainder  of  his  army;  nr 
Federal  and  Confederate  came  home  togeth*  ’ 
They  came  to  fight  guerrillas  and  the  miliu^ 
tyrants  who  were  not  willing  to  admit  that  a Sue- 
containing:  so  many  rebels  — even  thou2;h  it  1-^ 
held  to  the  Union  through  immeasurable  diflr-- 
ties  — was  to  be  trusted  with  its  own  governnmm 

On  the  evening  of  Johnston’s  surrender  Pre>ih'  : 
Lincoln  requested  the  band  gathered  in  front  » 
the  White  House  to  [)lay  “ Dixie,”  saying  thit  : 
had  alwa^•s  tliought  it  one  of  tlvj  best  song^  ! 
ever  heard,  and  that  he  considered  that  it  !•  ■ 
been  fairly  ca’itured  from  the  rebels.  It  wa^  1' 
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hist  speech  ; the  following  evening  he  was  assassi- 
nated. There  was  sincere  mourning  throughout 
Kentucky,  where  he  had  many  warm  personal 
friends.  Public  offices  were  draped  in  mourning, 
and,  at  the  hour  of  his  funeral,  long  processions 
marched  throu2:h  the  streets. 

o 

Harry  Peterson  returned  to  his  home  with  a 
heavy  heart.  The  family  circle  was  broken  by 
death  and  by  estrangement.  The  house  had  been 
"tripped  by  Union  soldiers;  the  finest  horses  had 
been  “pressed  into  service'’  for  the  Union;  the 
herds  had  gone  to  feed  Union  soldiers;  the  word 
“Union”  was  a sore  word  to  all.  His  father 
had  been  arrested  and  kept  in  prison  for  “ sympa- 
thizins:”  with  the  South.  All  that  the  household 
knew  of  the  PAderal  soldier  was  to  his  disadvan- 
tage. They  loved  the  defeated  South  all  the  more 
for  its  misfortunes;  and  disliked  the  victorious 
North  all  the  more  for  its  triumph. 

They  received  Harry  rather  coldly.  His  party 
was  responsible  for  all  their  losses.  They  con- 
'^idered  that  he  had  dissrraced  himself  in  desertine 

o o 

the  traditions  of  the  family.  Never  before  had 
there  been  in  the  Cabell  family,  in  all  its  various 
ramifications,  an  “ .\bolitionist  ” : for  that  in  the 
t-imily  opinion  was  what  their  Federal  soldier  had 
la'oved  to  be.  The  Keiths  too,  had  all  gone  with 
the  South. 
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To  suffer  for  one’s  country  changes  one's  fc( 
ings  entirely.  To  hear  the  old  flag  abused,  t- 
listen  to  contemptuous,  angry  words  against  ti 
Union,  was  sometimes  hard  to  endure.  But  Hai  ; 
remembered  his  father's  sufferings,  past  and  jre- 
ent;  he  respected  his  broken  health  and  fortiiiiL-^ 
and  held  his  tongue.  Trade  regulations  had  ruiii- 
the  pork  business;  the  establishment  had  been 
for  almost  nothing;  only  the  farm  was  left.  11 
had  neither  the  experience,  strength  nor  taste  it 
agricultural  pursuits,  necessary  to  success  in  fan. 
ing.  The  rich  fields  were  choked  with  weeds;  ti- 
vacant  pastures  overrun  with  briers. 

Harry  went  to  work  quietly  and  determinedly  ' 
make  the  most  of  the  farm.  ^Vhen  he  had  hin.  . 
what  “ hands  ” he  could  and  set  them  to  work.  1. 
reopened  his  law  office  in  the  city.  His  father 
took  little  interest  in  the  narrow  calculations,  ti. 
petty  economies  of  this  day  of  small  things.  1 
old  gentleman  found  little  except  discomfort  iii  ti. 
new  order  that  had  come  in.  Harrv’s  mother  t( 

j 

found  it  hard  to  adjust  her  old  tastes  and  ha'*’' 
to  their  altered  fortunes.  The  lavish  hospita-u 
easy  and  pleasant  in  the  slavery  days,  now  becan 
a grievous  burden.  Vet  there  was  no  thought  • 
discontinuing  it.  What  jdeasure  was  there 
home  and  comfort  if  they  could  not  be  >ha:' 
with  friends  and  neiglibor^> 

O 
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To  the  ric^ht  of  the  Petersons’  lived  a Confederate 
colonel  who  had  come  home  and  gone  to  work  to 
redeem  the  losses  induced  by  his  rebellion  — little 
heavier  to  him  than  were  those  of  the  Union 
‘wneral  on  the  left.  Colonel  Marston’s  uniform 
was  a trifle  more  dilapidated  than  General  P'arlie’s; 
chat  was  about  all.  Mr.  Peterson  went  over  to  call 
on  the  old  general,  and  found  him  trying  to  plow 
with  one  of  his  carriage  horses,  which,  on  account 
of  its  venerable  age,  had  escaped  military  service, 
d'he  old  horse  who  knew  as  little  of  the  business 
as  the  general,  and  had  as  little  liking  for  it,  was 
})rancing  about  in  high  disgust,  sometimes  jerking 
the  plow  over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  sometimes 
^ticking  it  fast  into  the 
>oil ; and  the  general, 
clinging  desperately  to 
the  handles  of  the 
plow,  found  himself  un- 
able to  manage  both 
horse  and  plow  at  the 
same  time. 

Mr.  Peterson  did  not 
feel  called  upon  to  pay 
a welcoming  call  to  his 
U onfederate  neigh.bor, 
but  h is  ‘.on  did.  The 
colonel  had  two  acc(>m- 
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plished  daugliters  ; perhaps  it  was  the  remembranci' 
of  certain  pleasant  evenings  spent  in  the  sociei\ 
of  the  two  young  ladies  which  induced  his  forgiv- 
ing frame  of  mind.  He  deserted  his  office  om 
afternoon  and  went  over  rather  earlv,  thinking 
have  a game  of  croquet. 

On  one  side  of  the  drive,  that  led  up  to  tlw 
house,  was  a rustic  spring-house.  Here  Harr\ 
found  the  two  young  ladies,  with  two  tubs,  trying 
to  do  tlie  family  wash.  “ Aunt  Ailsie  ” had  fallen 
ill  and  Dinah  with  prospect  of  double  dutv 
had  “ resigned.”  The  young  ladies  received  him 
with  heightened  color,  not  on  account  of  their 
occupation,  but  on  account  of  the  rather  dishevdieni 
condition  of  their  toilette.  Sleeves  were  tucked 
up,  dresses  were  pinned  back  milk-maid  fashion, 
and  the  abundant  tresses  were  huddled  rather 
wildly  on  top  of  the  shapely  heads. 

He  asked  if  the  colonel  was  at  home;  and  the 
colonel,  when  found,  glowered  at  him  so  suspi- 
ciously that  ffarry  pretended  to  be  in  search  o' 
sheep  to  buy.  As  the  colonel  was  in  sad  need  o' 
funds  and  quite  anxious  to  sell  all  the  sheep  he  had. 
he  immediately  became  quite  friendly.  Han} 
bought  the  sheep — which  he  did  not  want — and 
drove  them  hcnrxC,  in  a vague  effort  at  placing  him- 
self on  a footing  with  the  laundry  maids. 

Harry’s  efforts  at  friendliness  were  not  lost  oa 
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[iiic  coloners  family.  The  young  ladies  were  quite 
-racioLis  when,  one  evening  a week  or  two  after- 
ward, he  called  again ; especially  Aimee.  Alice 
A as  more  reserved. 

I would  like  to  bring  my  friend,  Lieutenant 
Scoville,  some  evening,  if  you  have  no  objection,'’ 
I'.c  said  as  he  was  leaving;  “ I think  you  would  like 
him.” 

Lieutenant  Scoville  was  a New  Yorker  who  had 
purchased  the  confiscated  estate  of  a rebel  neigh- 
bor, and  was  rather  too  prosperous  a man  to  be 
[nipular  in  this  war-scarred  community.  He  had 
lost  nothing;  indeed,  it  was  whispered  that  he  had 
made  money  out  of  the  “ great  trouble.”  There 
was  dignity  and  distinction  in  having  suffered  for 
one’s  country  — or  at  least  for  one’s  principles. 
The  man  who  had  dared  to  make  money  out  of 
his  country’s  calamities  was  altogether  despicable. 

“ Excuse  me,”  said  Alice  haughtily,  “ I would 
rather  not  know  him.” 

“Alice,”  exclaimed  Aimee,  “it  isn’t  fair  to 
olarne  him  for  hgrhtinfr  the  South.  Everybodv 
can’t  see  alike.  If  you  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  North  you  would  have  believed  that  the  Union 
was  a great  thing,  too.” 

“ I know  I should  have  had  better  sense.  It 
^>eems  to  me  anv  oiie  might  see  the  corruption  and 
tyranny  that  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
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eminent.  It  was  only  to  humiliate  and  impoveris’; 
the  South  that  they  fought.  And  I would  a thou- 
sand times  rather  be  the  defeated  South  than  tlir 
cruel,  bigoted  North."' 

“ There  is  no  stronger  Union  man  than 
great  favorite.  Dr.  Breckinridge  ; and  two  of  hl- 
sons  fought  in  the  Union  Army,”  said  Aimee. 

“Yes;  but  the  other  two  fought  on  the  Southern 
side;  Dr.  Breckinridge  himself  lost  a good  deni 
by  the  war  ; and  I don’t  believe  but  he  was  sorr\ 
enoucfh  about  it.  Besides  we  all  know  that  Dr. 

O 

Breckinridsfe  is  a sfood  and  noble  man.” 

o o 

When  Mr.  Harry  Peterson  next  called  at  Colonel 
Marston’s  he  was  not  accompanied  by  Lieutenant 
Scoville.  But  subsequently  Alice  met  him  else- 
where, and  on  further  acquaintance  her  opinion  ot 
him  was  modified  to  that  extent  that  when  Harry 
and  Aimee  were  married,  there  was  a double  wed- 
ding, in  which  the  other  contracting  parties  were 
Alice  Marston  and  Lieutenant  Scoville. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


WITHOUT  S L A \'  E R Y . 

HE  war  was  over. 
That  is,  Kentucky 
thought  it  was  over. 
She  settled  down 
to  resume  her  plow- 
shares and  pruning 
hooks  in  a very  peace- 
ful frame  of  mind.  It 
had  not  been  her  war; 
she  had  kept  out  of  it, 
and  fought  against  it,  until  all  the  country  began 
to  crv  out,  “ Coward  ! " Until  all  her  voting,  high- 
spirited  sons  had  slipped  away  into  one  army  or 
the  other.  Until  the  great  storm  rushed  in  upon 
her,  banishing  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  tilling  her 
ears  with  the  cries  and  groans  of  her  children  and 
her  countrymen.  Assailed  on  every  hand,  had  she 
not  held  fast  to  the  Union  ^ And  when  she  found 
that  the  fearful  contest  was  inevit.ible  what  other 
State  had  gi\'en  more  freely  of  her  substance  and 
her  service.^  Had  she  not,  from  the  very  tirst, 
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shown  herself  honorable,  equitable,  in  the  highest 
degree  trustworthy  ? 

Then,  upon  what  ground  could  it  be  declared 
that,  in  this  land  of  peace  and  good-will,  a “ Freed- 
men's  Bureau  ” was  necessary  to  secure  the  ex- 
slaves  their  just  rights  ? And,  worse  still,  that  the 
presence  of  negro  troops  was  required  to  enforce 
the  laws  ? But  these,  were  only  fair  examples  of 
the  indis^nities  which,  from  the  very  beeinnins:,  had 
been  inflicted  upon  Kentucky;  a mere  instance  of 
the  political  tyranny  she  had  been,  habitually,  called 
upon  to  endure.  Was  she  not  eminently  a loyal 
State?  Had  she  ever — even  under  the  most  ex- 
asperating circumstances  — rebelled  against  the 
Government  ? No  ! 

Very  well,  then.  When  this  meddlesome  Bureau 
— this  expensive,  unwise,  utterly  useless  “ Freed- 
men’s  Bureau,”  which  sometimes  even  drew  down 
ofiFicial  rebuke  for  its  “abuse  of  power”  — was 
entirely  abolished;  when  the  negro  troops  were 
withdrawn;  when  justice  was  really  done  the 
State  — then  should  colored  citizens  be  admitted 
to  the  civil  courts  on  equal  terms  with  their  white 
fellow-countr\’men  ; not  an  instant  before.  Thus 
Kentucky  reasoned.  Through  the  se\'en  years 
of  the  Bureau's  continuance  this  contest  between 
its  officers  and  those  of  the  civil  courts  continued. 

In  Februai*)',  1866,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act 
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rendering  invalid  any  election  decided  by  military 
interference,  and  the  seats  of  members  so  elected 
were  declared  vacant.  It  also  politely  requested 
President  Johnson  to  remove  the  Freedmen’s 
Bureau,  claiming  to  have  enacted  laws  for  the 
colored  population  “characterized  by  justice  and 
humanity,  suited  to  their  present  condition  and 
necessary  and  proper  for  their  welfare."  Further- 
more, it  petitioned  for  a revocation  of  the  presi- 
dential order  suspending  the  privilege  of  the 
habeas  corpus  writ. 

The  President  declared  Kentucky  free  from  mar- 
tial  law,  but  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  was  retained; 
and  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which  had  been  sus- 
pended by  Lincoln  in  1863,  was  still  withheld, 
though  Kentucky  was  the  only  “ border  State  " to 
which  it  was  yet  denied. 

The  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments 
were  both  rejected  by  the  Kentucky  Legislature, 
which  resolved  that  the  people  of  Kentucky  were 
unalterably  opposed  to  negro  suffrage,  “ whether 
limited  or  Apecial,  general  or  qualified;"  and  it 
“ most  earnestly  opposed  the  extension  of  such 
suffrage  in  any  State  or  territory."  The  general 
opinion  was  that  the  ballot  should  be  withheld 
from  the  present  generation  of  freedmen  — who  in 
their  helpless  ignorance  would  become  mere  tools 
in  the  hands  of  unprincipled  office-seekers  — and 
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ofiven  to  their  sons,  who  would  be  tau2:ht  and. 

O O 

trained  for  the  high  privilege  and  power  o! 
suffracre. 

O 

During  the  seven  years  which  the  obnoxioi:> 
Bureau  continued  its  unwelcome  interference' 
between  the  colored  people  and  their  employers, 
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the  State  retained  her  laws  limiting  the  testimony 
of  the  negro  in  the  courts,  repealing  them  a> 
soon  as  the  Bureau  wa^-  abolished.  The  year." 
brought  their  changes  — in  feeling  as  well  as 
circumstances  — and  the  real  affection  exi^'ting 
between  the  two  races  dwelling  in  such  chc"C 
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ju.xtaposi'tion  acted  as  a strong  force  in  lifting  the 
freedman  to  a higher  spiritual  plane. 

The  expenses  of  the  “ Freedmen’s  Bureau  ” for 
1869  are  given  as  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
dollars,  forty-one  thousand  dollars  of  which  repre- 
sented salaries.  It  secured  employment  for  the 
shiftless  and  improvident,  and  in  some  portions  of 
the  impoverished  South,  served  greatly  to  lighten 
tlie  sore  burden  of  educating  the  illiterate  mass 
of  new-made  voters,  by  selling  public  lands,  and 
appropriating  the  proceeds  to  colored  schools. 

Kentucky’s  system  of  securing  a fund  for  colored 
schools  was  by  appropriating  all  the  taxes  paid  by 
them  to  the  education  of  their  children.  At  the 
State  Educational  Convention  of  colored  people, 
February,  1873,  the  following  resolutions  were 
passed,  which  speak  for  themselves: 

Kf:soLVED  — I'irst : “ That  we  most  earnestly  request  there 
l>o  no  special  legislation  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  for  colored 
people;  since  it  is  humiliating  to  us,  detrimental  to  the  finance 
of  the  State,  and  contrary  to  sound  policy. 

Stroud : That  we  sincerelv  believe  that  citizens  in  general  of 
Kentucky  are  as  ready  to  accord  equal  school  privileges  to  the 
colored  people  of  the  State,  as  colored  people  are  to  receive 
H)ose  privileges. 

'I'hird : That  it  is  our  aim  ever  to  labor  honestiv,  earnestl}'. 
■lud  ainicablw  to  sv;cure  equal  educational  pri\'deges  in  common 
'>vilii  citizens  of  Keiituv'kv,  and  with  citizens  of  the  United 
•States,  and  to  show  ourselves  worthy  of  the  same.’' 
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In  the  Southern  Educational  Convention,  iri 
1877,  the  following  resolution  was  passed — whicii 
also  speaks  for  itself : 

Resolved,  That,  as  the  educational  laws  of  the  several 
States  represented  by  us  make  no  discrimination  in  favor  of.  o’- 
against,  the  children  of  any  class  of  citizens  ; and  as  tho^r 
charged  with  the  administration  of  these  laws  have  endeavored, 
in  the  past,  to  have  them  carried  into  effect  impartially,  so  do 
we  pledge  ourselves  to  use  our  influence  to  secure  even-handed 
justice  to  all  classes  of  citizens  in  the  application  of  any  educa- 
tional funds  provided  by  the  National  Government.” 

Meantime,  as  an  off-set  to  the  “ Freedmen's 
Bureau,”  a band  of  would-be  “ regulators  ” calling 
itself  the  “ Ku-Klux  Klan  ” had  sprung  up  in  the 
South.  It  was  a sort  of  residuum,  or  dregs,  left 
behind  from  the  great  upheaval  and  was  ostensibl} 
designed  for  the  intimidation  of  lawless  negroes, 
who,  in  some  localities,  had  organized  a regular 
system  of  marauding,  which  the  civil  authorities 
were  unable  to  restrain.  At  first  these  “ regula- 
tors,” as  they  styled  themselves,  restricted  their 
operations  to  the  negro  thieves  and  incendiaries 
whom  their  mysterious  mummeries  were  designed 
to  terrorize.  But  the  morals  of  the  white  as  well 
as  the  colored  people  had  become  relaxed  by  tb.eir 
experience  of  war,  and  when  the  evil  committed  o\ 
these  self-elected  regulators  came  to  over-balaiKc 
the  good  they  accomplished,  the  law  laid  its  hea\'\ 
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hand  upon  them,  and  swept  away  this  last  vestige 
of  the  ills  resulting  from  the  war.  In  September, 
1867,  these  “regulators”  were  warned  by  Governor 
Stevenson  that  “ the  Executive  could  not  tolerate 
any  such  association  of  men,  but  would  see  that 
they  were  brought  to  condign  punishment.” 

Tl).e  officers  of  the  law  and  the  grand  juries  were 
not  lonof  in  unravellinsf  the  Ku-Klux  mvsteries 

O O 

when  once  thev  set  about  it ; and  soon  these 
organized  bands  of  outlaws  — the  natural  product 
of  lawless  processes  for  extinguishing  evil — were 
broken  up  and  dispersed. 

Although  Kentucky  spent  several  years  in  adapt- 
ing herself  to  her  changed  circumstances,  making 
little  progress  in  material  prosperity,  she  recuper- 
ated more  readilv  than  did  anv  other  slave  State. 
At  no  time  had  she  been  too  poor  to  help  others 
who  were  in  need  of  assistance.  This  the  Legisla- 
tive “ resolutions  of  thanks  ” from  various  othei 
States  will  amply  attest. 

Many  of  the  great  farms  were  cut  up  into  smaller 
ones  and  sold,  or  let  “on  the  shares”;  frequently 
to  the  slaves  who  had  formerly  tilled  them  for 
Clothing.  The  countrv  gentleman  no  longer  lived 

O w-  o o 

like  an  Ivnglish  lord.  A Kentuckv  farmer  was  no 
bvtter  now  than  a lawver,  a doctor,  or  a merchant. 

Wkar,  like  the  duello,  has  fallen  into  disrepute, 
Kentucky  as  well  as  in  other  portions  of  the 
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civilized  world.  Those  who  saw  the  war  on  thL-ir 
own  lands  have  no  desire  to  see  it  again  ; havin  j 
discovered  that  its  “pomp  and  circumstance’ 
exist  more  in  the  imagination  than  in  the  rcalii\. 
But  national  politics  is  still  a subject  of  living: 
interest  to  the  average  Kentuckian.  Many  a 
plain  farmer  might  astonish  }^Ir.  Gladstone  with 
his  knowledge  of  the  Irish  question  and  his  intel- 
ligent appreciation  of  the  problem  of  Home  Rule  ; 
or  perhaps  amaze  the  great  Prince  Bismarck  witii 
his  clear  apprehension  of  the  forces  required  in  hi- 
manipulation  of  the  German  Empire. 

An  easy  and  convenient  method  of  accounting 
for  everything  that  is  large  and  national  in  tin- 
tone  of  Kentucky  politics  is  to  ascribe  all  to  tin. 
influence  of  Henry  Clay.  It  is  true  the  inducnct- 
of  that  vivid  mind  endures  even  to  the  present  day, 
not  onlv  in  Kentuckv,  but  throughout  the  Unilcii 
States.  But  had  the  atmosphere  and  en\'in'r.- 
rnents  of  the  Kentucky  home  nothing  to  do  with 
the  moulding  and  directing  of  his  large  anu 
generous  nature.^  Even  the  pioneers  in  tii-ji' 
brief  respites  from  fighting  the  Indians  am! 
“ subduing  the  eartli  ” managed  to  keep  warcr 
not  only  upon  the  movements  of  their  far-aw;i\ 
Legislature,  but  als(;  of  Congress  ; turning  a-, 
interested  eye  now  and  then  upon  Englau'^ 
whom  they  had  forgiven;  upon  Spain,  whi'tn 
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they  distrusted  ; and  upon  France,  whom  they 
admired. 

Indeed,  a little  deeper  study  of  local  politics  — 
which  is  far  more  likely  to  be  corrupt  than  are  the 
national  — would  doubtless  tend  greatly  to  purify 
and  ennoble  American  politics.  The  social  South- 
ern custom,  always  prevalent,  of  discussing  every- 
thing tends  to  promote  a healthy  mental  vitality 
which  the  mere  book-student  lacks  ; and,  now  that 
large  libraries  are  becoming  common,  there  is  no 
reason  why  Kentucky  should  not  take  her  turn  in 
literary  supremacy  as  she  has  in  pioneering,  in 
statesmanship  and  in  material  productions.  It  has 
been  said  that  Kentuckians  buy  very  few  American 
copyright  books ; the  truth  is,  however,  that  she 
purchases  from  Eastern  booksellers  and  con- 
tributes comparatively  little  to  the  support  of 
first-class  book-stores  within  her  own  pleasant 
boundaries. 

As  a repetition  of  the  commendations  of  others 
is  not  so  reprehensible  as  complimenting  one’s  self, 
it  may  be  pardonable  to  make  copious  extracts 
from  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner’s  very  interest- 
ing article  on  Kentucky  in  Harper’s  Magazine 
for  Januar3%  1SS9.  He  describes  the  State  as  “a 
great  self-sustaining  empire  lying  midway  in  the 
Union,  and  between  the  North  and  the  South  — 
never  having  yet  exactly  made  up  its  mind  whether 
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it  is  North  or  South.”  “In  this  empire,”  he  tcK- 
us,  “prodigal  nature  has  brought  together  near';\ 
everything  that  a highly  civilized  society  need> 
the  most  fertile  soil,  capable  of  producing  alnu/-- 
every  variety  of  product  for  food  or  for  texti; 
fabrics  ; mountains  of  coal  and  iron  ores  and  limt 
stone;  streams  and  springs  everywhere;  almost  lu 
sorts  of  hard  wood  timber  in  abundance.  Near’v 
half  the  State  is  still  virgin  forest  of  the  nobk^‘ 
trees,  oaks,  sugar-maple,  ash,  poplar,  black  walr.ur 
linn,  elm,  hickory,  beech,  chestnut,  red  cedar.  Tiv 
climate  may  honestly  be  called  temperate.  . . . 

“ Kentucky  is  loved  of  its  rivers.  It  can  be  seen 
by  their  excessively  zigzag  courses  how  reluctaic 
they  are  to  leave  the  State,  and  if  they  do  leave  r. 
they  are  certain  to  return.  . . . Kentucky  ' 

an  old  State  with  an  old  civilization.  It  was  tlu 
pioneer  in  the  great  western  movement  of  popula 
tion  after  the  Revolution.  . . . When  the  Star 
came  into  the  Union  in  1792  — the  second  admitte-i 
— it  was  the  equal  in  population  and  agricultiir.i 
wealth  of  some  of  the  original  States  that  had  be'-’- 
settled  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  . . . Civili/.i 
tion  made  a great  leap  over  nearly  a thousand  miK  ' 
into  the  open  garden  spot  of  Central  Kentucky,  ar,  : 
the  exploit  is  a uinque  chapter  in  our  frontier  n*  * 
velopment.  Eitiier  no  other  land  ever  lent  itself  • 
easily  to  civilization  as  the  blue-grass  region,  oi' 
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was  exceptionally  fortunate  in  its  occupants.  They 
formed,  almost  immediately,  a society  distinguished 
for  its  amenities,  for  its  political  influence,  pros- 
perous beyond  precedent  in  farming,  venturesome 
and  active  in  trade,  developing  large  manufactures, 
especially  from  hemp,  of  such  articles  as  could  be 
transported  by  river,  and  sending  annually  through 
the  wilderness  road  to  the  East  and  South  immense 
droves  of  cattle,  horses  and  swine.” 

Of  the  blue-grass  country  he  says:  “I  must 
confess  that  all  I had  read  of  it,  all  the  pictures  I 
had  seen,  gave  me  an  inadequate  idea  of  its  beauty 
and  richness.  So  far  as  I know,  there  is  nothing 
like  it  in  the  world.  . . . One  may  drive  a 
hundred  miles  north  or  south  over  the  splendid 
macadam  turnpikes,  behind  blooded  roadsters,  at 
an  easy,  ten-mile  gait,  and  see  always  the  same 
sight  — a smiling  agricultural  paradise  with  scarcely 
a foot  in  fence  corners,  by  the  roadside,  or  in  low 
grounds,  of  uncultivated,  uncared-for  land.” 

Western  Kentucky  is  very  little  behind  the 
famous  central  portion.  Bowling  Green,  Paducah, 
Owensboro,  Hopkinsville  and  Henderson  have 
each  almost  doubled  in  population  since  the  war, 
increasing  with  equal  rapidity  in  wealth.  The 
i>est  lands  of  Kentucky  are,  of  course,  higli-priced, 
but  in  the  southeastern  portions  there  were  large 
tracts  of  indifferent  land  which  the  Swiss  and 
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German  dairy-farmers,  cheese-makers  and  grnp--. 
culturists  have  bought,  at  from  one  dollar  to  fi\> 
dollars  per  acre,  and  transformed  into  neat,  chcv-r- 
ful,  thrifty  settlements. 

In  the  eastern,  mountainous  region,  there  an.-  .i 
few  rich  valleys;  but  the  larger  portion  of  tlu- 
rugged  section  of  the  State,  though  exceeding!', 
picturesque,  with  its  lovely,  wild  ravines,  glowin- 
with  many-hued  blossoms,  its  vast  forests  of  huge, 
broad-leaved  trees,  and  winding,  crystal  stream--, 
is  of  indifferent  soil  and  hard  to  cultivate.  Hen’ 
two  classes  are  growing  up  side  by  side.  Tlu. 
larger  and  better  class  are  of  English,  Scotch-Iri":’i 
and  German  origin ; honest,  courageous,  kindl} . 
A sombre -minded,  liberty-loving  people,  they  ke]-t 
retreating  before  advancing  civilization,  until  at 

O O ’ 

last  thev  lodged  among  the  least  accessible  lancb 
of  the  country,  where  they  have  continued  to  vegu- 
tate  in  solemn,  self-respecting  ignorance,  even  untu 
the  present  day;  a hospital^le,  gentle-mannered  p'^-^’* 
pie,  yet  fierce  and  reckless  when  thoroughly  aroused. 
“ IMany  of  them,”  so  says  Mr.  Gilmore  (“  Ednniu  ; 
Kirke  ”)  — and  he  knows  them  well  — “bear  tiu 
names,  and  have  in  their  veins  the  blood  <’■ 
statesmen  and  heroes  who  will  be  forever  hon- 
ored in  border  history;  but,  alas!  the  fine  g*'!'-' 
has  become  dim,  and  all  their  great  qualities  ha\^ 
been  smothered  under  a mass  of  ignorance  an 
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.superstition  that  is  painful  to  contemplate.  But 
the  greatness  is  still  there.  Latent  in  them  are  all 
the  materials  of  a magnificent  manhood.’’  Only 
religious  and  literary  culture  are  needed,  we  are 
assured,  to  call  it  forth. 

The  second  class,  of  which  there  are  only  a few 
in  the  Kentucky  mountains,  are  a sallow,  gypsy- 
like people,  of  unknown  origin  ; idle,  vicious,  thor- 
oughly conscienceless,  and  “ far  more  incorrigible  ’’ 
than  either  the  Indian  or  the  negro.  “Whenever 
you  read  in  the  newspapers  about  those  terrible 
vendettas  which  have  disgraced  the  country,”  says 
Mr.  Andrew  Ewing  (for  m.any  years  one  of  the 
most  eminent  lawyers  of  Tennessee),  “you  will,  on 
inquiry,  find  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  them  are 
traceable  to  this  class  or  race  of  men.”  It  was 
from  these  that  the  guerrilla  companies  which  in- 
fested the  country  during  the  war,  were  composed. 

“ The  two  classes,”  to  quote  again  from  Mr. 
Gilmore,  “ are  of  very  marked  and  decidedly  oppo- 
site characteristics.  One  labors ; is  industrious, 
hardy,  enterprising  ; a law-abiding  and  useful  citi- 
zen; the  other  does  not  labor;  is  thieving,  vicious, 
law-breaking,  and  of  ‘ no  sort  of  account  ’ to  his 
family  or  to  society.” 

Of  the  first  class  Buone,  Kenton,  Davy  Crockett, 
Sam  Houston,  Andrew  Johnson,  Calhoun,  Idncoln. 
and  many  other  famous  men,  were  descended. 
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Judge  Hargis,  formerly  Chief-Justice  of  Kentuck’, 
was  one  of  them.  “ Education,  and  the  opportuni- 
ties of  civilization,”  says  Judge  Hargis,  “are  tin 
pressing  wants  of  the  mountain  people.  They  arc 
truthful  and  personally  honest.  In  the 
States  courts  they  do  equivocate  : but  even  tlu-iv 
they  do  not  lie  outright.  They  will  not  perjure 
themselves  as  people  elsewhere  often  do.  Tlw\ 
try  to  conceal  a fact,  perhaps,  and  talk  around  a 
question,  but  even  in  a moonshine  case,  a witne-' 
will  tell  the  truth  in  the  main.” 

In  the  civil  war  this  sturdy,  honest  people  foiigiu 
for  the  Union;  previous  to  that  time  they  kiu  w 
nothing  of  pistols  and  bowie-knives.  The  local  war 
between  themselves  and  the  ouerrillas  which  raguUi 
at  that  time,  first  accustomed  them  to  blood-shed  ; 
and  the  feuds  then  created  by  outrages  perpetrates 
in  the  name  of  patriotism,  endure  even  to  the  pres- 
ent day. 

Mr.  Warner’s  method  of  accounting  for  then' 
choleric,  contentious  disposition  is  both  no\^el  arri 
kindly.  He  says;  “ In  a considerable  part  of  Iwi-’ 
ern  Kentucky  (not,  I hear,  in  all)  good  wholesour. 
cooking  is  unknown,  and  civilization  is  not  possii^ 
without  that.  ...  I have  no  doubt  that  the  abcun- 
inable  cookery  of  the  region  has  much,  to  do  wii' 
the  lawlessness,  as  it  visibly  has  to  do  with  tlv 
poor  physical  condition.” 
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Kentucky  has  not  been  indifferent  to  the  fact 
that  these  neglected  people  are  helping  to  make 
her  history.  The  question  of  their  uplifting  and 
enliorhtenment  has  long  been  one  of  serious  and 
earnest  consideration  with  her  statesmen  and  her 
Christian  people.  Much  good  has  already  been 
done  by  missionaries  and  teachers.  But  these  few 
mountain  counties  of  Kentucky  are  only  a very  small 
part  of  an  extensive  field  extending  ail  along  the 
Cumberland  and  Alleghany  mountains,  including 
two  million  souls,  of  which  not  a fiftieth  part  are 
Kentuckians. 

Recent  developments  of  rich  mineral  resources 
in  this  eastern  portion  of  Kentucky — the  opening 
of  mines,  the  establishing  of  manufactories,  and  the 
pushing  through  of  railroads,  bringing  in  enterprise 
and  civilization  — are  alreadv  changing  the  character 
of  its  inhabitants.  Yet,  without  the  refining,  en- 
nobling influences  of  true  Christianitv.  the  change 
can  bring  them  little  permanent  spiritual  good. 

The  value  of  the  coal  deposit  in  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky is  exceeded  only  by  that  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  easily  mined,  and  the  supply  equals  that  of 
Great  Britain.  The  cannel  coal  is  proved,  by  ex- 
perts, to  excel  in  purity  and  richness  the  best  in 
Cjreat  Britain.  A bed  of  excellent  coking  coal 
of  one  thousand  six  hundred  square  miles  stretches 
over  Letcher,  Pike  and  Harlan  Counties,  its  pro- 
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duct  being  superior,  it  is  said,  to  the  far-famed  cokr 
of  Connellsville.  As  valuable  iron  ore  is  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  coal  beds  the  smelting  is  dotn 
on  the  spot. 

The  State  stretches  out  in  gentle  undulation^, 
forming  a natural  system  of  drainage,  until  ii 
reaches  the  eastern  border,  where  it  breaks  into 
the  rugged  upheaval  called,  by  one  of  the  early 
adventurers  into  Kentucky,  the  Cumberland  Mounn 
ains,  in  honor  of  the  English  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
The  fertility  of  the  soil,  in  the  richer  portions  (a 
the  State,  is  inexhaustible;  but  a good  deal  or 
the  land  has  been  worn  by  careless  tillage,  though 
not  exhausted  beyond  redemption. 

As  an  example  of  the  State’s  various  agricultural 
capacities,  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler  has  given,  in  his  valu' 


able  book.  The  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  a 
table  showing  the  varied  products  in  which  Ken- 
tucky has,  in  successi\'e  decades,  been  foremost 
among  the  States.  In  1S40  she  was  first  in  wheat ; 
in  1850  first  in  maize,  flax  and  hemp  ; in  1S60  first 
only  in  hemp,  but  second  in  many  other  things  : 
in  1870  first  in  tobacco  and  hemp.  “ The  death- 
rate,”  he  adds,  “is  lower  than  in  any  other  Stat 
from  which  goes  forth  each  vear  a great  tide  o: 
the  younger  people;  and  pauperism  is  alnie.-t 
unknown.” 

A Bureau  of  Immigration  has  been  establislu-l 
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at  Frankfort,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  John 
R.  Proctor,  State  Geologist,  who  answers  with  care 
all  questions  in  regard  to  the  material  resources 
of  the  State.  Since  the  war,  at  least  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  by  the 
State  in  careful  ereolotrical  examination.  This  has 

o o 

resulted  richly  in  scientific  as  well  as  material 
discoveries. 

The  numerous  mounds,  with  which  some  por- 
tions of  the  State  abound,  show  that,  ages  ago, 
j a race  of  mound-builders  once  inhabited  this 
j region.  Professor  Rafinesque  in  his  Ancient'  His- 
I tory  ; or,  Annals  of  Kentucky,  endeavors  to  prove 

I 

I that  these  early  inhabitants  were  people  of  a 
I superior  order  of  intelligence.  But  careful  re- 
search has  shown  that  these  mound-builders  were 
of  the  same  class  and  order  as  the  ordinary  savage 
from  whom  the  pioneers  had  to  defend  themselves 
in  the  first  settlement  of  the  country. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  petroleum  wells 
in  Eastern  Kentucky  that  have  been  in  operation 
for  years;  of  the  wide  variety  of  building  stone  to 
be  found  in  almost  every  county  — the  brown  stone 
having  been  awarded  the  highest  medal  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition  of  1876;  of  the  fine  pottery 
clays,  the  value  of  which  is  only  beginning  to  be 
appreciated;  the  fine  white  sand  of  Muldraugh's 
Hill,  from  which  the  finest  of  glass  is  manufac- 
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tured ; the  salt  wells ; the  natural  gas ; and  the 
manifold  other  rich  resources  which  have  recent! v 
attracted  the  attention  of  so  many  American  and 
European  capitalists.  In  1885— 86  the  mining  and 
manufacturing  investments  reached  $46,707,200. 
This  total  was  $20,022,200  in  excess  of  Alabama, 
the  most  progressive  of  the  Southern  States  in 
mining:  and  manufacturing:. 

o o 

The  census  of  1880  ranks  Kentucky  as  the  four- 
teenth State  in  the  Union  in  the  assessed  value  of 
property,  and  the  thirty-fifth  in  the  amount  of  taxa- 
tion per  capita.  “ Although  thirty-four  States  tax 
their  people  a higher  amount  per  capita,”  says  ex- 
Governor  J.  Proctor  Knott,  “ only  four  others  appro- 
priate anything  like  the  same  proportion  of  their 
revenues  to  educational  purposes.” 

The  first  railroad  west  of  the  Alleghanies  was 
the  Lexington  branch  of  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville road,  begun  in  1831  and  completed  in  1835  — 
running  from  Lexington  to  Frankfort,  and  finished 
to  Louisville  in  1851.  Now,  a perfect  network  of 
railroads  traverse  Kentucky  in  every  direction, 
making  connection  with  the  entire  railway  sys- 
tems of  the  East,  the  South  and  the  West;  several 
new  lines  have  pushed  their  way  through  the  long- 
neglected  mountainous  regions  in  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  State. 

A fuller  account  of  the  resources  and  develop- 
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ment  of  Kentucky,  and  the  commercial  progress  of 
her  chief  city  may  be  obtained  from  The  City  of 
Louisville  and  a Glimpse  of  Kentucky,  published 
by  the  Louisville  Board  of  Trade  in  1887.  This 
volume  gives  the  population  of  Louisville  at  two 
hundred  thousand ; the  exact  figures  of  the  esti- 
mate are  195,910.  The  annual  death  rate  per  one 
thousand  inhabitants  is  seventeen  — lower  than  any 
other  city  of  the  same  size  in  the  Union. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  fortv-two  churches  in 
Louisville;  thirty-three  public  schools,  with  over 
four  hundred  teachers,  and  nearly  seventeen  thou- 
sand pupils ; four  medical  colleges,  two  schools  of 
pharmacy  and  one  of  dentistry,  besides  numerous 
private  seminaries  and 
parochial  schools. 

There  are  five  social 
clubs,  two  of  which  are 
elee^antly  established. 

The  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  Commercial  Club, 
occupy  handsome  build- 
ings, and  their  twelve 
hundred  members  rep- 
resent considerable 
wealth  and  enterprise. 

The  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association 
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has  a large  and  active  membership;  it  is  supplied 
with  libraries,  reading-rooms  and  gymnasium,  and 
has  two  branches  — one  for  German-speaking  citi- 
zens, the  other  for  railroad  employes.  There  are 
thirty-eight  charitable  institutions,  hospitals,  infirm- 
aries, asylums,  etc.  There  are  also  five  theatres; 
numerous  public  halls;  and  two  driving  parks, 
besides  the  celebrated  race-course  on  Churchill 
Downs. 

The  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Semunary, 
which  removed  to  Louisville  in  1877,  is  a prosper- 
ous and  justly-celebrated  school,  numbering  among 
its  pupils  the  representatives  of  many  other  de- 
nominations. It  now  occupies  a new  building 
which  cost  about  three  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  grows  yearly  in  fame  and  prosperity.  The 
Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind,  under  the  skillful 
management  of  Prof.  B.  B.  H untoon,  has  become 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  country.  The  superior 
printing  done  by  its  pupils  secured  for  the  school 
the  estabhShment  of  the  Gcn^ernment  Printing 
House,  which  furnishes  books  for  the  public 
schools  for  the  blind  throughout  the  United  States. 
There  is  a State  University  for  colored  pupils  with 
a theological  and  a law  dc[)artment  attarlied. 

The  library  of  the  Pol\  tec  linic  Society  which  con- 
tains forty  thousand  volumes,  is  oi)en  t<~)  the  public, 
except  when  the  privilege  of  removing  books  from 
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the  building  is  desired,  when  a small  annual  fee  is 
required.  The  society  has  also  a free  art  gallery, 
and  an  extensive  laboratory.  There  are  an  unusual 
number  of  extensive  private  libraries  throughout  the 
State;  the  historical  library  of  Col.  R.  T.  Durrett 
beino;  the  lars:est  and  most  valuable  in  the  West 
or  South. 

The  Baptists  were  the  religious  pioneers  of 
Kentucky.  They  still  maintain  the  majority  in 
mem.bership  and  churches.  The  Methodist,  Presby- 
terian, Christian  and  Episcopal  churches  have  each 
a strong  hold  upon  the  State.  The  Catholics  were 
mainly  from  Maryland.  Bancroft  says  of  them : 
“ Bold,  hardy,  adventurous  and  strongly  attached 
to  their  faith,  but  tolerant  towards  those  of  other 
denominations,  the  Catholic  emigrants  to  Ken- 
tucky proved  not  unworthy  of  their  ancestors, 
who  had  been  the  first  to  unfurl  on  this  Western 
Continent  the  broad  banner  of  universal  freedom, 
both  civil  and  relisfious.” 

O 

The  history  of  each  of  these  churches  is  full 
of  interest.  It  is  illumined  by  some  of  the  strong- 
est minds  and  loveliest  characters  that  have  helped 
to  transform  the  fearful  wilderness  into  a smiling 
garden  of  civilization.  The  Lutherans  began  later, 
but  are  growing  rapidly  in  strengtli  and  numbers. 
In  Louisville  there  arc  two  Congregational  churches 
and  one  Unitarian;  also  three  Jewish. 
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The  Freemasons  form  one  of  the  strong(,*N. 
secular  societies  in  the  State.  The  Widows  aiv; 
Orphans  Home  established  at  Louisville  is  th» 
only  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  United  Sta’u-. 
It  is  excellently  managed  and  has  a national  repu- 
tation. Its  building  is  one  of  the  finest  in  tin- 
city,  and  furnishes  a comfortable  abiding-place  bu' 
many  widows  and  orphans. 

I have  said  nothing  of  the  canal  at  Louisvillr. 
the  first,  great  engineering  work  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  besfun  in  1826.  Governor  Clintou 

o 

of  New  York  took  off  his  coat  and  trundled  the 
first  wheelbarrow  of  earth.  It  was  completed  in 
1831  and  cost  $800,000.  The  Government  sui> 
scribed  for  $300,000  worth  of  stock,  and  recei\ud 
in  cash  and  bonds  567  shares  and  $24,278  more  than 
it  invested. 

The  fame  of  the  Kentucky  thorough-bred 
world-wide.  In  beauty,  strength  and  speed  he  i' 
not  surpassed  even  by  the  “ Arab  steed  ” celebrated 
in  song  and  story.  And  capitalists  in  search 
charming  homes  have  frequently  come  from  a:.: 
to  settle  contentedly  down  in  the  lovely  blu< 
grass  pastures,  where  beauty  and  utility  so  agree- 
ably combine  to  make  life  both  prosperous  auv> 
attractive. 
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^ HE  rapidity  with  which 
Kentucky  adapted 
herself  to  the  new 
order  of  things  after 
her  slaves  were  free 
astonished  even  her- 
self. The  results  of 
the  past  decade  had 
demonstrated  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of 
all  concerned  that  slavery  was  not  only  not  indispen- 
sable to  any  one  s comfort,  but  that  it  had  been  one 
of  the  greatest  barriers  to  real  progress  that  ever 
stood  in  the  way  of  a people.  Not  only  has  there 
been  an  astonishing:  increase  in  manufactures  in 

o 

the  State  since  the  advent  of  freedom ; the  re- 
cent extraordinary  developments  in  coal  and  iron 
mining,  and  the  increased  immigration  of  agricul- 
turists, promise  still  greater  things  in  the  future. 

Nor  has  Kentucky’s  intellectual  activity  failed  to 
keep  pace  with  her  material  progress.  The  strength 
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and  brilliancy  of  her  newspapers  are  but  the  reflection, 
of  the  intellectual  and  industrial  vigor  of  the  State. 
H ere  Prentice  lived  and  worked  and  made  lii- 
fame;  here  the  Louisville  Journal  was  regarded  a> 
a wonderfully  successful  newspaper;  but,  could  ii- 
editor  return  to  the  scene  of  his  former  labors  lie* 
would  stand  amazed,  not  only  at  its  increased  power 
and  importance  and  the  enormous  outlay  its  pub- 
lication involves,  but  also  at  the  rich  returns  wlticb 
have  helped  to  make  the  Courier-Journal  one  of  the 
richest,  as  well  as  brightest,  of  American  news- 


papers. 

This  unusual  prosperity  has  been  largely  due  t< 
the  financial  ability  of  Mr.  W.  N.  Haldeman.as  we'e 
as  to  the  editorial  brilliancy  of  Mr.  Henry  Wattersfw 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  influential  jour- 
nalists of  his  day.  Nor  is  the  Courier-Journal  tin 
only  ably-edited  newspaper  in  the  State.  TIkt-. 
are  many  other  bright  journals  whose  editor!.! • 
methods  exhibit  the  same  independence  of  thouyb' 
and  opinion  that  has  characterized  the  Kentucki.u 
from  the  pioneer  times. 

Beyond  the  newspaper,  Kentuckw'  has  usually 
regarded  literature  as  a pastime  rather  than  a po* 
fession.  dTe  long  list  of  writers  in  the  past  wh< 
fugitive  poems  aiid  ^ketches  surprise  the  reader  ' 
their  strength  and  beauty,  serves  to  show  that  r 
meagerness  of  her  literary  record  is  the  rc^c.’- 
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neither  of  a deficiency  in  culture  nor  of  limited 
intellectual  power. 

Among  the  few  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
fashion  their  thoughts  into  the  form  of  a book,  at 
least  three  repented  that  they  had  entrusted  to  an 
irreverent  public  so  much  of  the  precious  product 
of  their  brain,  and  suppressed  their  work.  To  the 
genial,  impulsive  Kentuckian,  art  seems  too  slow, 
too  tedious  and  too  exclusive  a process  to  be  made 
a serious  business  of  life ; no  less  does  it  seem  too 
dependent  on  the  uncertain  favor  of  a fickle  public. 
Yet  a few  have  loved  it  well  enousfh  to  sit  down 

O 

to  the  tedious  task  undaunted  by  the  long  array  of 
reproachful  faces  which  seem  to  look  out  from  the 
past,  as  if  to  say,  “ We  have  piped  to  you  and  ye 
have  not  danced,  we  have  mourned  unto  you  and 
ye  have  not  lamented.” 

Although  we  still  find  few  professional  men  of 
letters  outside  the  editorial  chair,  the  readers  of 
current  literature  welcome  with  pleasure  the  contri- 
butions of  Bishop  1‘.  U.  Dudley,  of  Prof.  N.  S. 
Shaler,  and  of  James  Lane  Allen.  Robert  Burns 
Wilson,  the  poet-artist,  has  secured  public  favor  in 
two  fields  of  art.  The  poems  of  Harrison  Robertson 
and  J.  Madison  Cawein  ha\’c  also  won  wide  atten- 
tion ; and  we  find  a critical  Pinglish  audience  select- 
ing for  a prize  reading  one  of  the  well-known  poems 
of  H.  T.  .Stanton,  d'he  “character  studies”  of 
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Douglas  Shirley  show  a promising  fidelity  to  nature, 
Morrison  Heady,  also,  who  labors  under  the  double 
disadvantage  of  total  blindness  and  deafness,  ha> 
given  to  the  public  some  clever  and  ingenious 
work. 

Since  the  long-ago  time  when  Matthew  Jouett  — 
the  handsome,  popular  young  lawyer  whose  “ briefs 
beamed  with  the  faces  of  his  friends”  — forsook 
the  profession  for  which  he  had  been  so  carefiilh- 
trained,  and  went  up  to  Boston  to  study  portrait- 
painting under  the  renowned  Gilbert  Stuart,  there 
have  been  manv  artists  in  Ken  tuck  v who  have 

^ j 

loved  Art  for  her  own  sake,  and  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  faithful  representation  of  the 
true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good  things  of  life. 

Much  of  the  dense,  dano-er-haimted  forest  which 
lured  the  pioneers  from  the  comforts  of  civilization 
into  untold  hardship  and  danger  have  vanished, 
but  there  yet  remain  massive  forests  crowded  with 
grand  and  impressive  trees  — the  beech,  the  elm. 
the  maple,  the  live-oak,  and  a thousand  other 
varieties,  that 

*■  Wag  their  high  top?  and  make  no  n()ise. 

When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  heaven.” 

And  the  gently-rolling,  blue-grass  pastures  with 
their  clear  flowing  sta-ams,  their  ruminating  cattle, 
their  browsing  sheep,  tlieir  groups  of  splendid  thor- 
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ough-breds,  standing  beneath  the  shade  of  wide- 
spreading  trees — all  furnish  alluring  material  for 
both  pen  and  pencil.  It  was  here  that  Fuller 
painted  some  of  his  most  striking  pictures. 

In  this  Commonwealth  the  dicrnity  and  sweet- 
ness  of  the  Christian  life  is  rarely  disturbed  by  the 


various  new  schisms  and  heresies  which  come  and 
go;  false  lights  which  dare  up  bravely  for  awhile, 
and  then  go  out,  leaving  their  devotees  in  darkness. 
Illiteracy  which  is  faithful  to  its  tasks,  is  far  pre- 
ferable to  a godless  culture  which  only  creates 
tr()ui)le.  Kentucky’s  immunity  from  the  dood  of 
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semi-cultured  foreign  immigration,  which,  while  it 
has  helped  to  make  the  North  rich,  brought  aho 
discord  and  danger,  has  been  one  of  her  chief 
blessings. 

Whiskey  distilling  is  still  one  of  the  large  indu>- 
tries  of  the  State.  Many  honorable,  conscientious 
men  are  engaged  in  the  business ; men  who  hon- 
estly believe  that  in  making  whiskey  they  do  good 
and  not  evil.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  whiskey 
has  oftentimes  served  a good  purpose;  and  the 
taxes  on  whiskey  have  contributed  no  little  to  the 
enrichment  of  the  United  States  Treasury.  But 
when  we  are  told  that  in  this  American  Republic 
three  hundred  million  dollars  are  paid  annually  for 
drink,  and  that  sixty  thousand  people  every  year 
die  drunkards’  deaths ; when  w’e  count  the  cost  to 
the  country  in  ruined  homes,  deteriorated  morals 
and  increased  pauperism,  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  whiskey  curse  is  one  of  the 
most  terrible  that  ever  befell  a nation. 

The  change  in  public  opinion  on  this  subject 
has  been  as  great  in  Kentucky  as  in  other  portion^ 
of  the  United  States.  In  1S8S  the  manufacture 
of  distilled  liquors  decreased  in  the  State  10,774,254 
gallons;  the  total  amount,  fermented  and  distilled, 
836,774,977  gallons.  Apart  from  the  active  pro- 
hibition movement,  the  cause  of  temperance  reform 
has  been  greatly  promoted  through  social  and  edu- 
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cational  influences;  and  the  growing  horror  of 
drunkenness  has  v/ell-nigh  extinguished  the  drink- 
ing habit,  which,  like  slavery,  must  soon  cease  to 
obstruct  the  path  of  civilization. 

The  public  school  system  in  Kentucky,  especially 
in  the  cities,  has  attained  an  unusually  high  degree 
of  excellence.  “ Ten  years  ago,”  says  H.  A.  M. 
ficnderson,  formerly  Superintendent  of  Instruction, 
“ a man  in  the  blue-e;rass  countrv  worth  ten  thou- 
sand  dollars  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  sending 
his  children  to  the  poor-house  as  to  a public  school. 
The  public  school  was  regarded  as  a charity  de- 
vised for  the  education  of  paupers.  But  now  the 
wealthiest  counties  are  becomintr  the  best  friends 

O 

of  the  public  school.” 

The  long  list  of  colleges,  universities  and  acade- 
mies in  the  State  extends  beyond  the  possibility  of 
record  here.  Her  theological  seminaries  have  sent 
out  some  of  the  most  eloquent  and  useful  ministers 
of  the  times.  Her  law  and  medical  schools  have 
given  to  the  country  some  of  its  most  distinguished 
orators  and  most  eminent  physicians. 

Hospitality  is  still  cherished  k.ere  as  a fine  art^ 

i 

though  the  limitations  of  the  present  svstem  of 
service  have  tended  to  restrain  the  old  lavish  prodi- 


gality of  the  bciht^n  days. 

The  “ woman's  riuht.>  ’’  movement  makes  scarcelv 


more  impression  on  Kentucky  than  docs  a foreign 
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war.  Although  we  hear  little  public  mention  (1 
Kentucky  women,  except  for  beauty  and  social  grace, 
these  are  by  no  means  their  only,  nor  their  liigli- 
est  attributes.  The  fact  that  there  are  twentv-fi\'e 
thousand  more  males  than  females  in  the  State  h;\> 
tended  to  keep  women  out  of  the  professions.  \Tt 
the  quiet  dignity  and  independence  of  the  true 
home-bred  Kentucky  woman  has  sometimes  made 
her  a not  unattractiv^e  feature  even  in  the  bLl^i- 
ness  walks  of  life. 

For  all  his  native  shiftlessness,  and  his  some- 
times inconvenient  devotion  to  a “good  time," 
Kentucky  would  not  willingly  part  with  her  colored 
citizen.  Beside  his  service  in  the  held,  the  factory 
and  the  workshop,  his  musical  and  oratorical  gift> 
are  not  to  be  despised ; they  add  their  share  oi 
interest  to  this  unusually  picturesque  and  pleasing 
State. 

The  recent  agitation  of  the  prison  reform  que'^- 
tion,  has  not  yet  induced  Kentucky  to  discard  Hk/ 
convict  lease  system.  The  old  idea  that  the  peni- 
tentiary is  a place  for  punishment,  and  not  a 
reformatory,  is  still  cherished  here.  It  is  thought 
only  just  and  fair  ll'iat  criminals  — the  most  ex]>»en- 
sive  class  of  citizens — should  repav  at  least  i 
portion  of  tile  enormous  sum  tlmv  cost  the  (jO\- 
crnment.  The  prison  at  Frankfort,  though  often 
over-crowded,  is  kept  in  tolerably  good  condition  b\ 
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convict  labor  ; there  is  a good  library,  and  religious 
services  are  regularly  held.  But  there  is  not,  as 
vet,  that  ore^anized  effort  toward  the  reformation  of 
the  convict,  which  is  possible  only  through  a knowl- 
edge of  his  character  and  needs,  and  due  respect 
for  his  rights;  for  even  ■ convicts  have  their  rights. 
For  such  as  these  Christ  died.  That  the  inter- 
ests of  society  are  so  closely  bound  up  with  those 
of  the  criminal  makes  it  all  the  more  needful  to 
convert  them,  if  possible,  into  intelligent,  self- 
respecting  citizens. 

Kentuckians  would  consider  incomplete  a work 
on  Kentuckv  which  made  no  mention  of  the  o^reat 

> O 

i Mammoth  Cave.  This  marvelous  “ underground 
palace  ” is  situated  in  Edmondson  County,  in 
the  southwestern  portion  of  the  State.  Bayard 
Taylor,  that  indefatigable  traveler,  admits  that 
there  is  nothing  in  nature  more  wonderful  than 
this  cave  — not  even  Niagara.  The  primitive  char- 
acter of  the  great  log  hotel,  and  all  its  quaint  envi- 
ronments belonging  to  a bv-gone  time,  are  carefullv 
preserved.  The  spirit  of  the  ancient  regime  lingers 
around  the  spot,  undisturbed  by  the  crowds  of 
visitors  who  continuallv  come  and  go. 

T wo  routes  traverse  the  cave  — one  seven  miles 
long,  requiring  f(»ur  hours,  the  other  eighteen  miles 
long,  requiring  nine  hours.  Both  of  these  the 
tourist  is  expected  to  take.  There  is  but  one 
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entrance.  You  descend  a flight  of  steps,  the  guifl* 
unlocks  a door,  when  (usually,  though  not  ahvay- 
a rush  of  wind  accompanied  by  the  whir  of  bat^ 
wings,  blows  out  all  the  lamps.  After  groping 
short  distance  in  a sort  of  twilight  the  party  pau'L- 
to  re-light  their  lamps,  and  soon  you  enter  Audu- 
bon Avenue,  named  for  the  celebrated  ornithologAt. 
who  for  many  years  made  his  home  in  Kentuck^ . 
Near  by  are  the  remains  of  the  saltpetre  work.- 
and  also,  a sort  of  chapel  where  the  miiners  used 
worship  in  the  old  pioneer  days. 

You  thread  the  succession  of  high-pillared  donu  -. 
under  “arches  that  swell  sublime  in  lone  and  dim 
magnificence,”  and  through  “ dim,  awful  aisles,"  -- 
the  poet  Prentice  describes  them,  — 

“ With  stars  and  flowers  fretted  like  the  hails 

Of  Oriental  monarchs  — rivers  dark 

And  drear  and  voiceless  as  Oblivion’s  .stream 

That  flow.s  through  Death’s  dim  vale  of  silence  — gulfs 

All  fathomless,  down  which  the  loosened  rock 

Plunges  until  its  far-off  echoes  come 

Fainter  and  fainter  like  the  dying  roll 

Of  thunders  in  the  distance.” 

Perhaps  the  most  awe-inspiring  of  these  va-t 
“ high-pillar’d  ” apartments  is  the  Star  Chainb- 
from  whose  mysterious  dome  high  overhead  a tlu 
sand  snow-white  gems  gleam  out,  amid  the  mekr  • 

CD  o ’ 

choly  gloom. 

“ Be  seated,  ladies  and  gentlemen,”  says 
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t guide;  and  relieving  the  party  of  their  lamps,  he 
vanishes  behind  a jutting  rock.  Soon  fleecy  clouds 
begin  to  float  mysteriously  across  the  starry 
: heavens,  and  you  seem  to  be  staring  into  an  infini- 

tude of  skv.  Then  suddenlv  the  stars  go  out,  and 
an  awful  “ blackness  of  darkness  ” descends  upon 
you.  After  an  interval  of  appalling  silence,  the 
sky  begins  to  light  up  with  a faint  glimmer  of 
dawn.  The  rocks  and  hills  take  on  a faint  yellow 
light,  and  a most  wonderful  imitation  of  day-break 
ensues.  Then,  all  too  soon,  the  guide  re-appears 
with  your  lamps  and  the  gratuitous  counsel,  “Well, 
we’d  better  be  gittin’  along.” 

At  Lake  Purity  you  need  to  have  a care  lest  you 
unwittingly  stumble  in,  seeing  no  water  there,  so 
wonderfully  clear  is  it.  And  so  light  and  exhila- 
rating is  the  atmosphere,  that  a fair  walker  makes 
the  eighteen  miles  without  great  fatigue.  A large 

I o 000 

I party  greatly  enhances  the  interest,  while,  the  pict- 

I uresque  dress  also  adds  much  to  the  charm  of  the 

j scene. 

( 

I There  are  many  more  grottoes  and  vast  halls; 
there  are  wild  depths  whose  dense  gloom  even  the 
most  powerful  magnesium  lights  fail  to  illumine; 
there  is  an  immense  conservatory — two  miles  of 
j flowers  which  never  fade.  No  need  to  draw  on  your 
imagination  for  the  flowers.  There  they  are  above 
you;  a ga?*den  of  such  perfect  lilies  and  roses  and 
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fuchsias  as  no  ^ other  conservatory  has  ever  pro. 
duced  — even  the  faint  vellowish  reflection  of 
stamens  inside.  There  are  three  ri\'ers  and  severri’ 
cascades.  As  you  float  down  “ Eclio  River  ” soiiic 
one  in  a boat  far  behind  you  starts  a song,  and 
forthwith  the  mysterious  sprites  presiding  over 
these  “ fretted  halls take  up  the  strain,  and  a 
burst  of  heavenlv  melodv,  as  of  anefels  sinorine. 
floats  past  you  down  the  stream  — vanishing  with 
the  gliding  water  beneath  a solid  wall  of  rock.  1 
have  mentioned  neither  the  “Corkscrew”  nor  “Pur- 
gatory ” ; these  to  be  appreciated  must  be  seen. 

We  will  take  a farewell  glance  at  the  Peterson-, 
our  representative  Kentuckians,  who  instead  ot 
going  abroad  this  season  have  come  out  to  the  old 
country  homestead  ; tlie  same  from  which  the  two 
brothers  went  forth  a quarter  of  a century  ago  to 
hsfht  for  their  country  — on  different  sides.  Tlw 

o ^ 

beloved  parents  of  that  unhappy  time  have  long 
since  entered  into  their  eternal  rest.  Harry  himself 
is  beginning  to  show  on  his  face  the  record  of  a Hie 
given  to  earnest  thought  and  patient,  kindly  deed-. 
He  wonders  a little  over  the  keen  interest  with, 
which  his  son  and  daughter  read  the  new  novel- 
and  poems  as  they  appear  in  the  periodicals  of  the 
day.  There  are  no  great  novels,  these  days,  la. 
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Nevertheless,  he  glances  smilingly  at  the  two 
young  people  bending  so  earnestly  over  a great 
parchment  spread  out  on  the  library  table.  This 
parchment  contains  the  “family  tree,”  over  which 
Edmund  and  Cornelia  have  spent  much  time  — 
patiently  tracing  the  various  branches  “ away  back 
into  the  dark  ages,”  as  Cornelia  (who  is  named  for 
that  literary  great-aunt  whom  she  never  saw)  calls 
the  old  pioneer  times  of  Edmund  Cabell.  As  ail 
the  old  Virginia  families  carefully  preserved  their 
family  records,  the  way  from  the  Virginia  Cabells 
back  to  the  cavaliers  was  plain  sailing.  The  West- 
lakes  were  more  intricate ; but  far  back,  beyond  a 
generation  or  two  of  black  sheep,  was  a strain  of 
deep-blue  English  blood.  “ The  most  aristocratic, 
and  the  least  respectable  branch  on  our  tree,”  says 
the  young  man.  “ No,  Cornelia,  I am  not  going  to 
whitewash  that  unsound  branch ; whitewash  is  out 
of  fashion ; and,  even  the  Plantagenets,  the  Stuarts 
and  the  Bourbons  had  their  black  sheep.  James 
Tuggs  and  William  Cobb  Westlake  were,  I guess, 
two  as  worthless  people  as  ever  lived.  They  were 
anything  but  aristocrats  while  they  lived;  but  you 
see  their  high  ancestry  gives  them  precedence  in 
the  family  records,” 

There  we  have  the  advantage  over  the  aristo- 
cratic countries,”  said  Cornelia.  “ Piminence  in 
art,  in  science,  in  literature,  or  in  true  Christian 
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refinement,  gives  a social  rank  which  even  th< 
stupid  heir  to  a fortune,  or  to  an  aristocratic  nanu: 
cannot  claim.”  Then  there  was  much  laughtc- 
over  the  story  of  a Kentucky  girl  who,  while  danc  - 
ing  with  a titled  Englishman,  evinced  some  he>N 
tation  at  pronouncing  his  title.  “ I don't  like  t<» 
call  you  Lord,”  she  explained.  “ It  seems  irre\- 
erent  — like  taking  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  vain, 
you  know."  “Call  me  Ked,  then  — do,”  said  hi^ 
lordship.  “ Tliat  is  what  they  call  me  at  home," 
And  the  remainder  of  the  e\  ening  the  young  pe(- 
pie  were  vastly  amused,  and  the  proprieties  un- 
utterably shocked  at  the  spectacle  of  an  Engli^li 
nobleman  answerinsr  sweetlv  to  the  name  of  “ Ned  " 

Harry  and  Cornelia,  both  graduates  of  the  public 
schools,  have  been  abroad  a year  or  two.  They 
are  interested  in  art,  in  sociology,  the  labor  ques- 
tion and  the  tariff  (though  I am  sorry  to  say  that 
Cornelia  has  never  vet  attained  to  the  heic^hts  aiai 
depths  of  the  latter  abstruse  question);  and  I tliin.c 
will  use  wisely  and  well  such  gifts  as  they  posse">. 
For  all  may  have,  if  they  choose,  a beautiful  ar.u 
noble  life. 

They  cherish  in  proud  remembrance  that  pioncei’ 
ancestor  who  hmght  for  freedom  in  the  Revolutici; . 
and  who  conquered,  not  only  the  savage  foes  wii' 
out,  but  that  still  more  dangerous  foe  within  — f'" 
own  heart.  “It  is  so  hard  to  realize  the  awlu 
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difficulties  which  beset  the  pioneers,”  said  Harry. 

It  wasn’t  near  so  easy  to  be  good  then  as  now, 
when  goodness  is  the  fashion,  and  wickedness  isn’t 
; allowed  in  good  society.” 

“Whenever  I think  of  the  pioneers,”  said  Cor- 
nelia, gazing  with  a dreamy  expression  into  the  far- 
away tree-tops,  “ I see  plains  and  grazing  herds 
of  buffalo;  and  the  ‘salt  licks’  with  the  deer  and 
, elk  licking  the  tiat  stones ; and  big,  big  trees,  thick 
and  dark  and  full  of  fierce  animals,  and  of  still 
fiercer  Indians  who  lurk  among  the  shadows,  with 
gay  feathers  in  their  heads,  and  murder  in  their 
hearts,  waiting  their  chance  to  scalp  the  white  man 
ploughing  in  the  held.” 

“ Well  done,  Cor- 
nelia,” exclaimed 
Harry,  laughing.  “ I 
have  no  doubt  that 
I rJaniel  Boone  himself 

i 

I would  recognize  your 

I sketch,  at  once.” 

For  a Commonwealth 
I so  bountifully  endowed 
j by  nature,  so  splendidly 
\ equipped  for  usefulness, 

! we  scarce! V dare  to  sug- 

i • . ' 

gest  a possible  future, 
so  sure  are  wc  that  her 
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progress  must  extend  far  beyond  the  boundaric'> 
of  our  present  imagining.  But  the  civilization  \vl- 
would  crave  for  our  country,  would  include  skill 
only  in  that  which  promotes  the  purity  and  hapjh- 
ness  of  man,  and  would  exclude  everything  that, 
tends  to  hardness  and  evil. 

It  is  written  — the  last  shall  be  first.  We  have* 
seen  how  the  lono'-neo^lected  mountainous  reo:ion  of 
Eastern  Kentucky,  hitherto  known  only  as  the  home 
of  the  vendetta,  has  suddenly  developed  into  a price- 
less treasure-house  of  mineral  wealth  ; and  now  the 
stone  which  the  builders  rejected  bids  fair  to  be- 
come “ the  head  of  the  corner.”  The  time  is  at 
hand  when  the  fierce  spirits  presiding  over  thih 
rusfcjed  resrion  must  take  a lonsf  farewell  of  their 
precious  solitude  ; for  Civilization  has  come  — to 
stay.  And  her  long  retinue  — the  butcher,  the 
baker,  the  candlestick  maker  ; the  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, gas  and  water;  the  type-writer,  the  bicyck‘ 
— faces  that  way.  But  Civilization  brings  better 
thim^s  than  idle,  useless  broodinLr.  Churches  wheia- 
the  gospel  is  preached,  and  homes  where  it  is  li\c(i. 
Music,  pictures,  books  — through  which  the  gre:i- 
souls  of  the  past  speak  to  the  great  souls  of  tin 
future.  .-\nd  for  these  waitimj:  hills  the  day  <e 
small  things  is  past.  Henceforth  Kentucky,  stanh 
inc:  midwav  between  her  elder  and  her  vounc:'-! 
sisters,  calmly  assured  of  not  yet  having  attaineu 
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the  full  maturity  of  her  powers,  looks  mainly  to 
this  section  for  the  realization  of  her  dreams  of 
future  greatness. 

In  1999,  when  the  capital  of  the  United  States 
shall,  perhaps,  have  been  set  down  in  the  heart  of  the 
blue-grass  country;  when  the  healthful  breezes  blow- 
ing over  the  undulating  green  pastures  shall  bear 
away  with  them  the  cares  of  State  which  crush  the 
life  out  of  our  unhappy  and  much-criticised  states- 
men ; when  fair  strangers  from  abroad  shall  catch 
somewhat  of  the  peachy  bloom  of  the  blue-grass 
girl  — then  the  foreign  plenipotentiaries  journeying 
thither  from  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  seeing 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  great  country  — 
will  certainly  be  moved  to  exclaim,  with  the  won- 
dering queen  of  old,  “ The  half  had  not  been  told 
me.”  The  States  will  be  more  closely  knit  together. 
Neither  East  nor  West,  North  nor  South,  can  boast, 
“ I am  trreater  than  thou.”  And  envious  monarchies 
looking  on  will  be  constrained  to  say,  “ Behold  how 
beautiful  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
unity.” 
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THE  STORY  OF  KENTUCKY. 


TOLD  I\  CHRO.NOLOGIC.AL  EPITOME. 

The  known  history  of  Kentucky  is  comparatively  new  ; rot  until  1750  can 
the  State  be  fairly  said  to  have  come  into  historical  occupation  and  posses- 
sion. But  long  before  that  date  the  beautiful  stretch  of  hii!  and  vale  that 
now  make  up  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  had  a peculiar  and  stirring 
story,  the  real  details  of  which  are  but  dimly  known  to  us. 

THE  ERA  OF  BEGINNINGS. 

Prehistoric  man  made  the  ‘‘blue-grass  region”  his  early  home.  Thou- 
sands of  years  ago  he  lived  his  grovelling  life  as  a cave-dweller  in  Kentuck- 
ian rock-shelters.  Indeed  the  discoveries  made  among  the  caves  of  Ken- 
tucky point  to  an  even  higher  order  of  intelligence  among  the  Kentucky 
cave  men  than  is  found  in  other  sections.  They  were  agriculturists  and 
vegetarians.  They  had  a certain  art  in  dress  and  manufacture  and  easilv 
developed  into  the  later  rude  civilization  of  the  Mound-builders.  The  cus- 
tomary earth-works  and  effigy  mounds  that  mark  the  presence  of  these 
latter  people  in  other  States  have  been  discovered  in  Kentucky,  though  not 
to  the  extent  that  tells  of  settlement  and  occupation  north  of  the  Ohio.  In 
time,  however,  these  gave  place  to  the  rival  tribes  of  Indians  who  for  gen- 
erations disputed  for  the  po.^session  of  the  rich  hunting-grounds  of  Kentucky 
and  by  the  continuous  conflicts  between  the  northern  and  southern  tribes 
gave  to  the  beautiful  section  the  ghastly  title  of  “the  dark  and  bloody 
ground.” 

THE  ERA  OF  DISCOVERY. 

At  just  what  date  the  first  white  visitors  came  it  is  not  easv  to  sav,  but 
it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  early  Sjtaniards  of  De  Soto’s  shattered  army 
stood  at  some  time  upon  Kentucky  soil.  With  that  date  therefore. we  may 
safely  begin  Kentucky’s  chronological  story  : 

1543-  T he  remnants  of  De  Soto’s  troops  in  descending  the  Mississippi 
discovered  Illinois  and  Kentucky. 

1584.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  took  possession  of  Virginia  for  the  English 
frown.  The  Charter  included  Kcraucky. 

1607.  First  permanent  setilemeiu  of  the  English  in  Virginia. 

1645-  Col.  Wood  explored  Kentucky  to  the  Mississippi. 
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i66g.  Twenty-three  Spaniards  in  search  of  silver  passed  through  Kc 
tucky.  They  went  as  far  north  as  New  York. 

1670.  Capt.  Bolt  of  Virginia  visited  Kentucky. 

1673.  Marquette,  sailing  down  the  Mississippi,  reached  the  month  of  5' ■ 
Uhio  and  spent  several  days  there  — July  5.  Began  the  trip  back  — Jui\  : 

1680.  Hennepin  sailed  as  far  south  as  the  Arkansas  River. 

1682.  La  Salle  and  Tonti  with  a party  of  Frenchmen  sailed  to  the  more' 
of  the  Mississippi.  They  stopped  for  some  time  at  the  mouth  of  the  < Jm- 
and  claimed  both  sides  of  the  river  for  France,  naming  it  Louisiana. 

1684.  The  “ Five  Nations  ” sold  to  the  British  a tract  of  land  wh:c;. 
included  a part  of  Kentucky. 

1730.  John  Sailing  of  Virginia,  while  hunting  in  Kentucky  was  taki.' 
prisoner  by  the  Illinois.  Ransomed  after  six  years. 

1739.  .M.  Longueil  sailed  down  the  Ohio  and  discovered  Big  Bone  Li'.k 

French  troops  sailed  down  the  Ohio  to  tight  the  Chickasaws. 

1742.  John  Howard  crossed  from  Virginia  and  descended  the  Ohio. 

1744.  The  English  purchase  of  the  “Six  Nations  Western  Land-  ’ 
of  indefinite  extent. 

1745.  The  Shawnees  of  Kentucky  retreated  northward  to  avoid  the.: 
southern  enemies. 

1746.  French  settlement  sent  800,000  pounds  of  flour  down  the  .'L' 
sissippi  to  relieve  New  Orleans. 

1747.  Dr.  Walker  crossed  the  Alleghanies  and  discovered  Cumberl.n'  ' 
Gap,  the  Kentucky,  Shawnee  and  Big  Sandy  Rivers. 

1750.  Christopher  Gist  sent  by  the  Ohio  Company  to  explore  the  liank" 
of  the  Ohio — September  ii. 

1751.  Christopher  Gist  reached  the  Shawnee  Towm  — Januarv  - 
Two  of  Gist’s  men  made  speeches  in  a Shawnee  council.  — Januarv 
He  returned  along  the  valley  of  the  Kentuckv  River  to  the  Kanawha. 

1754.  James  .McBride  passed  down  the  Ohio  in  a canoe.  Left  i ^ 
initials  on  a tree. 

1756.  Mrs.  .Mary  Inglis  was  the  first  white  woman  in  Kentucky. 

1758.  Dr.  Walker  niade  his  second  visit. 

1765.  Col.  George  Crogan  sailing  down  the  Ohio  stopped  at  Shawr.  . 
Town  and  then  passed  on. 

1766.  Capt.  Harry  Gordon  (engineer)  sent  from  Fort  Pitt  down  ti.<- 
Ohio.  Five  men  explored  a position  of  the  Kentucky  country. 

1767.  John  Findlay  traded  with  the  Indians  in  Kentucky.  Others 
down  the  Ohio  and  up  the  CumlierlaTid. 

1768.  Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwi.x  by  which  the  Indians  granted  addici<  • 
territory  to  the  English  — November  ;. 

1769.  Four  Virginia  men  went  tiown  the  Ohio,  down  th.e  Missis>il>P'  ’ 
New  Orleans  and  home  b^  sea.  D.miel  Boone  and  otners  made  a hun: 
trip  into  Kentuckv  from  North  Carolina — fune  7. 

1770.  .\  [tariy  <vf  hunters  tmni  \'irginia  remained  si:»  long  in  KentiK-'- 
as  to  be  called  the  Long  Hunters. 
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1770-72.  George  Washington  surveyed  20S4  acres  of  Kentucky  land  for 
John  Fry  near  Louisiana,  and  more  on  the  Little  Sandy. 

1773.  An  exploring  party  remained  two  days  near  Maysville,  They 
traversed  various  other  sections.  Capt.  Bullitt  of  this  party  laid  out  the 
town  of  Louisville  — Julv  8.  Simon  Kenton  and  others  made  the  first  trip 
by  land  from  Northern  Kentucky  to  Western  \’irginia.  Kenton  returned 
in  the  fall  and  spent  the  winter  in  hunting  and  trapping. 

THE  ERA  OF  COLONIZATION. 

1774.  Capt.  Ilarrod  and  party  laid  out  Harrodstown  (now  Harrods- 
burg)  and  built  some  cabins  — June.  Daniel  Boone  and  Michael  Stoner 
set  out  to  guide  a party  of  surveyors  from  the  Ohio  Falls.  They  niade  the 
journey  of  eight  hundred  miles  in  sixty-two  days — June  6.  Harrodsburg 
abandoned  because  of  the  Indians — July. 

1775.  A party  of. thirty  with  Daniel  PJoone  as  guide  e.xplored  Kentuckv. 
This  party  dispersed  by  the  Indians  — March  25.  First  fort  begun  at 
Booneoborough.  Block-houses  also  built  at  Harrodsburg  and  Boiling  Spring 
— April  I.  By  the  end  of  x\pril  the  military  force  at  Boonesborough  num- 
bered sixty  men.  Land  ofrice  opened  by  Henderson  8;  Co.  Simon  Kenton 
and  I’homas  Williams  raised  corn  at  Kenton’s  Station  — May.  Representa- 
tives met  at  Boonesborough,  agreed  upon  a government  and  passed  nine 
laws.  This  was  the  hrst  legislative  body  west  of  the  Alleghanies — May 
23.  Daniel  Boone  and  some  others  brought  tlieir  families  to  Kentucky  — 
.September.  Boone’s  wife  and  daughter  were  the  first  white  women  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kentucky  River.  Fort  McLellan  was  built  at  Georgetown  — 
October. 

1776.  Leestown  built  one  mile  below  Frankfort ; also  Sandusky’s  Station. 
Two  agents  sent  to  the  Virginia  Assembly  to  seek  protection  for  the  set- 
tlements— June  2.  The  Misses  Callaway  taken  by  the  Indians  near 
Bo<mesborough  — July  7.  'I'hey  were  rescued  — July  S.  \'irginia  estab- 
lished Kentuckv  County — December  6.  Col.  John  Todd  and  party  at- 
tacked and  defeated  bv  the  Indians  near  Blue  Lick  — December  25.  Fort 
McLellan  attacked  by  Indians — December  29. 

X777.  Blackhsh  and  forty-seven  Indians  besieged  Harrodsburg  — March 
Boonesborough  was  attacked.  Burgesses  sent  fnun  Kentucky  I'ounty  to 
the  Virginia  Legislature  — April  15.  Logan’s  Str.tion  attacked  — Mav  20. 
Two  hundred  Indians  made  a second  attack  on  Boonesborough  — July  4. 
First  court  sat  at  Harrod.iburg  — Se[)tember. 

1778.  Boone  was  taken  prisoner  ncai  Blue  Licks  — February  7.  The 
Indians  brought  Boone  to  the  Blue  Licks  where  twenty-seven  oi  his  men 
■surrendered  — Ffbruary  t Indians  atc.u  ked  a boat  on  Salt  River  — May 
25.  Jour  luiiulred  an.d  fifty  Inuiaiis  [..repared  an  attack  on  Boonesborough. 
Boone  escaped  and  reached  Boonesl.'ovough  in  ten  davs.  having  had  but 
one  meal  in  that  time — lune  to.  .Major  George  Rogers  Clark  w ith  i 5?  men 
began  a march  of  one  huntlred  and  twenty  tniles  through  the  wilderness  to 
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Ka^kaskia  — June  24.  Clark  surprised  and  captured  Kaskaskia — July  4. 
V^incennes  submitted  to  the  Americans,  boone  and  nineteen  men  went  on 
an  Indian  expedition  to  Paint  Creek  town  — August  i,  Duchesne  with 
eleven  Frenchmen  and  Blackfish  with  four  hundred  Indians  besieged  Boonen- 
borough  for  thirteen  days  — September  7.  Permanent  foundations  ot 
Louisville  laid.  The  territory  gained  by  Clark  became  Illinois  County  — 
October.  Gov.  Hamilton  captured  Vincennes  for  the  British  — December. 

1779.  Col.  Clark  with  one  hundred  and  seventy  men  retook  Vincenno 
with  eighty-one  prisoners,  fifty  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  military  store>. 
Col.  John  Bowm,an  killed  Blackfish  and  Red  Hawk,  burnt  Old  Chillicotiu* 
and  captured  163  horses.  Compelled  to  retreat  with  a loss  of  eight  or  nine 
men  — May.  The  Virginia  Legislature  presented  Col.  Clark  with  a sword 
and  his  regiment  with  a grant  of  land  — September.  Two  hundred  Indians 
attacked  Col.  Rogers  and  seventy  men  near  the  mouth  of  the  Licking 
River.  All  but  twenty  slaughtered  — October. 

1780.  The  “hard  winter.”  Game  and  cattle  frozen.  Corn  $50  to  $175 
per  bushel  {Coiuinental  money)  — January.  Virginia  granted  land  in  Ken- 
tucky for  educational  uses  — May.  Col.  Byrd  (British)  with  six  hundred  Ca 
nadians  and  Indians  took  Ruddle’s  and  Martin’s  stations  — June  22.  Chi! 
licothe,  Piqua  and  Loraine,  Indian  villages,  surprised  and  destroyed  by  Col. 
Clark  — July.  Kentucky  C'o.  subdivided  into  three  counties  — November  i 

1781.  Fort  Jefferson  besieged  for  five  days  by  the  Chickasaws  and  Choc 
taws.  They  were  driven  away  with  terrible  carnage.  Great  immigration 
of  girls  to  Kentucky  — January  22. 

1782.  Capt.  Estiil  defeated  near  Little  Mountain  after  a brave  fight — 
March  22.  Capt.  Holder  defeated  near  the  Upper  Blue  Licks  — August 
12.  Bryan’s  Station  infested  for  two  days  ’oy  British  and  six  hundred  In- 
dians. They  were  repulsed  — August  15.  The  British  overtaken  bv  a 
pursuing  party  of  1S2  Kentuckians.  The  Kentuckians,  driven  back  wuh 
great  loss  — August  19.  Col.  Lochry’s  party  on  the  way  to  join  Gen. 
Clark  were  all  killed  or  taken  prisoners  — .August  25.  Gen.  Clark  with 
1,050  men  destroved  numerous  Indian  towns.  This  ended  serious  Indiai. 
invasions  — Xovember. 

1783.  A district  court  opened  at  Harrodsburg.  Distilleries  built  south 
of  the  KentU'.ky  River  — .March. 

1784.  .An  informal  meeting  called  at  Danville  to  deliberate  on  the 

of  district  — Februarv.  Nelson  County  was  formed  out  of  feffers  n. 
hirst  Convention  was  held  at  Danville.  Separation  from  Virginia  was  <.ii> 
cu.ssed  — December  27. 

1785.  1 he  year  of  the  Great  Waters.”  The  Mississippi  rose  thirty  teet 
above  highest  known  water  inaik.  .A  second  convention  addressed  Virgiroi 
and  Kentucky  in  favor  of  separation  — Mav  2\.  'rhc  third  conveiU!>  ^ 
adopted  tw.)  new  addresses  to  the  same  effect.  Bourbon,  Mercer,  at' i 
Madison  Counties  formed.  A treaty  was  marie  with  the  Indians  at  h'’r: 
McIntosh  — August  S.  The  Indians  stole  sixty  horses  from  a station  nf*‘' 
Limestone  — October  26. 
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1786.  Gen.  Clark  negotiated  an  important  treaty  with  the  Shawnees  and 
the  Delawares.  Virginia  passed  the  first  act  favoring  the  separation  of 
Kentucky  — January.  Gen.  Rogers  made  a third  e.vpediiion  against  the 
Indians.  Nothing  was  effected.  Col.  Logan  entered  the  Indian  country 
and  destroyed  eight  large  towns  — September,  d'he  second  act  of  Virginia 
postponed  the  separation  of  Kentucky  till  January  i,  17S9 — (Jctol)er. 

1787.  Meeting  at  Danville  in  regard  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 
Gen.  Wilki  uson  obtained  a monopoly  of  the  trade  with  New  Orleans 

— May.  The  Kentucke  Gazette  established  by  John  Bradford  at  Lexing- 
ton. The  first  paper  in  Kentucky,  and  the  first  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 

— .-Vugust  II.  The  fifth  convention  at  Danville,  decided  unanimously  for 
separation  on  Virginia's  terms  — September  17. 

1788.  Mason  and  Woodford  Counties  formed.  Almanacs,  the  first  in 
the  West,  were  printed  at  Lexington.  The  Virginia  convention  voted  to 
adopt  the  United  States  Constitution.  The  Kentucky  delegation  opposed  it 

— June  3.  Congress  took  up  the  subject  of  the  admission  of  Kentucky 
into  the  Union.  Attempts  made  by  the  Spanish  to  induce  Kentucky  to  be- 
come an  independent  State — Jtily  J.  Sixth  convention  at  Danville.  Took 
no  important  action — July  2S.  The  seventh  convention  was  held  at  Dan- 
ville — November  4.  Troops  sent  to  Fort  Columbia  to  protect  the  settlers. 
The  third  act  of  Virginia  favoring  separation  — December  27. 

1789.  Light  h convention  resolved  against  the  conditions  imposed  by  Vir- 
ginia’s third  act  — Jitly  20.  The  fourth  act  of  separation  was  passed  acced- 
ing to  Kentucky’s  wishes.  The  first  brick  house  was  built  in  Louisville  — 
December  iS. 

1790.  A boat  containing  twelve  persons  taken  by  Indians  near  Limestone 

— January.  Indian  massacres  of  small  parties  of  whites  frequent  — March. 
Gen.  Harmar  with  one  hundred  regular  troops  and  Gen.  Scott  with  two 
hundred  and  thirty  volunteers  made  a fruitless  expedition  against  the 
Indians  — April  18.  The  ninth  convention  accepted  the  terms  of  Virginia 

— July  26.  The  Kentuckians  petitioned  Congress  to  be  allowed  to  fight 
Indians  in  their  own  way — December. 

THE  ER.A.  OF  ST.\I'EHOOD. 

1791.  Congress  agreed  to  admit  Kentucky  as  a State — February.  Gen- 
eral Charles  Scott  and  eight  hundred  mounted  Kentucky  volunteers  burned 
several  Indian  towns  and  took  rnanv  prisoners.  — May  23.  Another  ex- 
pedition under  Gen.  Wilkinson  did  great  tlamage  to  the  Indians — August 
I.  Gen.  St.  Clair’s  expedition  against  the  Indians  terminated  in  a massacre 
of  the  white  men.  There  were  many  Kentuckians  in  the  army. — No- 
vember 4.  I'he  tenth  convention  was  elected  to  form  a constitution  — 
December. 

1792.  The  convention  met  .it  Ibanville  and  preparer]  a constitution  — 
.April  3.  Gen.  Shelby  was  elected  the  first  governor  — May.  Col.  Hardin 
and  M.rJ.  Truman  murdered  on  a peace  mission  to  the  Indians  — May  22. 
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Kentucky  became  a State  of  the  Union  — June  i.  The  first  Legislature  nu  - 
at  Lexington  — June  4.  The  governor's  first  message  delivered  oralK. 
Frankfort  fixed  on  as  the  seat  of  government  — June  6.  'I'he  first  pupci 
mill  in  the  ^Vest  established  — August.  The  Treaty  of  Fort  Knox,  'l  ac 
Senate  refused  to  tatitv  it  — September.  Maj.  Adair  forced  to  retreai  1-. 
Little  Turtle  — November  6. 

^793*  Numerous  Indian  depredations  the  last  in  Kentucky 
Gen.  Wavne  called  for  Kentucky  volunteers.  Got  none,  because  the  nu  . 
had  no  confidence  in  the  regulars  September.  A draft  was  made  >!<.•;>- 
tember  28.  Gen.  Scott  joined  Wayne  with  one  thousand  men  October 
24.  Kentucky  Legislature  met  in  hrankfort  for  the  first  time.  Democraoc 
societies  founded  at  Georgetown,  Pans,  and  Lexington.  Clark  ac 

cepted  a militarv  commission  from  h ranee  November  i.  1 he  first  li.u 
of  Ohio  Packet  Poats  put  on  the  river  — November  16.  Gen.  St.  C i.i:; 
issued  a proclamation  warning  citizens  not  to  join  in  the  New  Orleans  ev- 
pedition.  A line  of  Ohio  packet  boats  established  touching  at  Maysville 
December  7. 

1794.  Violent  resolutions  were  passed  at  a T.exington  meeting — Ma' 
24.  Remonstrance  of  Kentucky  citizens  to  President  and  Congress  be- 
cause of  conduct  of  England  and  Spain  — June.  Unsuccessful  attack  on 
Fort  Recovery  by  Indians  — Jnly.  Gen.  .Scott  joined  Gen.  Wayne  with 
sixteen  hundred  Kentucky  volunteers — July  26.  In  one  hour  (.en. 
Wayne  defeated  two  thousand  Indians  and  seventy  Canadians  at  bailee 
Timbers.  Lexington  launched  the  first  successful  steamboat  in  tlv 
West — August  20. 

1795*  James  H.  Stewart  began  the  publication  of  the  Kentucky  Iler.ilc. 
the  second  newspaper  in  the  State  — February.  Three  large  lots  of  land 
were  bought  for  emigrants  from  Wales  — March  5.  Treaty  with  the  North 
western  Indians  established  peace  till  rSra — August  3.  The  Unin-d 
States  treaty  with  Spain  settled  the  question  of  .Mississippi  navigation.  V' 
act  was  passed  obliging  every  white  male  over  sixteen  to  kill  a certain  num- 
ber of  squirrels  and  crows  each  year.  Daniel  Poone  removed  west  of 
M ississippi.  Kentucky  Academy  was  established  under  Presbyterian  a 
spicrs  — October  27. 

1796.  The  Lexington  library  was  established  with  four  hundred  volu.n 

1797.  The  office  of  Falls  Pilot,  at  Louisville,  established.  The  Keuti.  o. 
Mirror  was  established  at  Washington  by  Hunter  and  Peaumont,  the  tic-  ' 
newspaper  in  the  State.  544b  out  of  98 14  votes  favored  a new  conventi'  > 
to  revise  the  Constitution  — May.  Thomas  Power  sent  hvCoroudelet  ' 
separate  Kentucky  from  the  Union — July  F2.  Capital  punishment  .ib*< 
ished  except  for  murder  in  the  first  degree.  Henry  Clay  came  to  Kentuc^- 
— November. 

1798.  'I’he  Legislature  endowed  so^’eral  academies  and  scminar.es  -• 

February  ro.  Second  v<4e  h\  favor  of  a ('onvention  of  Revision  — ' 1 ' 
Frankfort  Palladium  esiablisiied  ; fourth  newspaper  — .\ugust  o.  H 

mous  Kentucky  resolutions  were  op[)osed  in  the  House  bv  only  one  m.n.. 
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and  passed  the  Senate  unanimously.  The  Legislature  passed  an  act  calling 
a convention — November  16.  Transylvania  University  established  — De- 
cember 22.  The  Guardian  of  Freedom  published  at  Franlcfort  by  John 
Bradford  and  Son. 

1799.  Convention  met  to  revise  the  Constitution  at  Frankfort  — July 
22.  Convention  reported  the  new  Constitution  — August  17.  The  High- 
wayman, Big  Harpe,  killed.  Little  Harpe  escaped  from  the  State.  An 
attempt  to  amend  the  Resolutions  of  1798  failed  — November.  Louisville 
declared  a port  of  entry. 

1800.  J he  second  Constitution  of  Kentucky  went  into  effect  — June  i. 
A great  religious  revival  began  in  the  vicinitv  of  the  Green  River  — J*Jiy- 

1801.  1 he  “farmers  Library”  established,  the  first  paper  printed  in 
Louisville  January  7.  Camp  meeting  at  C ane  Ridge  attended  by  twenty 
thousand  people,  three  thousand  computed  to  have  “fallen  and  experienced 
remarkable  bodily  e.xercises  ” — August  6-13.  The  general  court  and  dis- 
trict courts  abolished.  Circuit  courts  established  — November. 

1802.  1 he  Kentucky  Insurance  Companv  chartered  with  banking 
powers  — Dec.  16.  The  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans  withdrawn  by 
Spain.  The  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Kentucky  formed.  Hemp  first  manu- 
factured for  exportation. 

1803.  First  piano  was  brought  into  Kentucky  — April.  The  “New 
Light  ” schism  from  the  Presbyterian-church.  A shower  believed  bv  many 
to  be  blood  fell  near  the  d'urtle  Creek  meeting-house  — September  10. 

1804.  .Six  Baptist  ministers  declared  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The 
Baptist  Associations  reproved  them.  The  “ emancipators  ” withdrew  and 
organized  the  “ Bapiist  Licking-Locust  .Association,  Friends  of  Humanity.” 

1805.  .Aaron  Burr  made  his  first  visit  to  Kentucky.  The  Trappists  came 
to  Kentucky. 

1806.  Eclipse  of  the  sun.  Aaron  Burr  made  a second  visit.  Rev.  John 
Lyle  established  the  first  female  academy  in  the  West  — June  16.  Burr 
indicted  at  Frankfort,  but  dismissed  by  the  Grand  Jury  — December  2. 
Judge  Sebastian  convicted  of  receiving  a .Spanisli  pension  while  on  the  .Su- 
preme Bench — December  6.  Act  to  buy  the  tirst  tire  engine  for  Frankfort 
— December  26.  Aaron  Burr’s  acquittal  of  the  charge  of  treason  celebrated 
by  a brilliant  ball. 

i8og.  Henry  Clay  received  a slight  wound  in  a duel  with  Humphrey 
Marsha!!,  another  member  of  the  Legislature — January  19.  A retaliatory 
'act  forbidding  ( 'hio  attorneys  to  practice  in  Kentuck"  courts.  Schism  c»f 
the  “ Particular  Baptists” — P'ebruary  19. 

18x0.  r.cg’slature  decl.ired  inexpedient  tlie  amendment  to  the  U.  .S. 
Constitution  proposed  by  Pennsylvania  — January  16.  Legislatui e resolved 
ill  favor  of  refusing  t > recognize  the  British  minister.  Mr.  Jack^on — Janu- 
arv  22.  B'umtv  (..f  ot^e  'li'llar  on  woices  untier  six  months  old  and  (me 
dollar  and  a half  for  tho--i.;  over  .six  months  — January  c6.  Cumberland 
Presbvterian  church  (*stat)l!.-lie(l  — February  4. 

i8n.  Mammoth  Cave  discovered.  I.otterv  authorized  to  raise  ten  thou- 
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sand  dollars  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Kentucky  River  — January  ic. 
The  Legislature  established  several  academies.  A great  earthquake  m 
Kentucky.  Lands  granted  to  encourage  iron  and  salt  works  — January  31. 
Lottery  authorized  to  raise  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  road  between  May>- 
ville  and  Washington.  'I'he  “ New  Orleans  ” sailed  from  Pittsburg  to  New 
Orleans — October  4.  Distinguished  Kentuckians  fell  in  the  battle  of  Tnv 
pecanoe  — November  7. 

1812.  The  sisterhood  of  Loretto  established  in  Marion  Countv.  Several 
library  associations  incorporated.  Lottery  authorized  to  raise  four  thousand 
dollars  for  an  uuaectarian  house  of  public  worship  in  Frankfort.  All  State 
and  judicial  officers  and  attorneys;  required  to  take  an  oath  against  duelling. 
The  State  divided  into  ten  Congressional  districts — February  S.  Congress 
requested  to  grant  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  in  upper  Louisiana  to  Daniel 
Hoone.  Gen.  Wm.  H.  Harrison  made  Major-General  of  Kentucky  miiitia 
by  Gov.  Scott  — June.  Two  thousand  volunteers  under  Gen.  Hopkins  on 
an  expedition  into  the  Indian  country  abandoned  their  general  and  returned 
home — October.  Battle  of  Mississiniway. — December  8.  Numerous 
steamboats  put  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  during  this  year.  The  Evan- 
gelical Record  and  Western  Review  established  at  Lexington  in  tSic  by 
'I'homas  T.  Skillman.  The  first  religious  paper  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 

1813.  Kentuckians  under  Gen.  Winchester  reached  the  Maumee  — 
January  10.  British  were  defeated  at  Frenchtown  — January  iS.  Massacre 
of  the  Americans  at  the  River  Raisin — January  22.  Additional  pay 
offered  to  volunteers  in  the  Northwestern  army  — January  29.  Gen. 
Clay  reached  Fort  Megis  with  three  thousand  Kentuckians.  Part  of  his 
force  cut  their  way  into  the  fort.  Eight  hundred  Kentuckians  under 
Col.  Dudley  killed  or  taken  prisoners  — May  5.  Failure  of  second  siege 
of  Fort  Meigs — July.  Fort  Stephenson  besieged  — July  31.  Governor 
Shelby  with  four  thousand  Kentuckians  reinforced  Gen.  Harrison  and 
assisted  at  the  brilliant  victory  of  the  Thames  — ( >ctober  5.  The  retunvinc 
Kentucky  troops  interred  the  bones  of  their  comrades  massacred  at  the 
battle  of  Raisin — October  15.  They  were  discharged  at  Maysville  — 
November  4.  State  House  at  Frankfort  burned — November  ct;.  The 
Legislature  set  apart  roonjs  for  the  confinement  of  British  prisoners  — 
December  8. 

1814.  Daniel  .Smith  and  Samuel  J.  Mill  visited  the  State  for  the  Amcr 
icau  Bible  Society  to  distribute  Billies,  form  Bible  societies  and  organize 
churches.  Gen.  Harrison  resigned  his  commission  — .\Iav14.  HenrvCiiv 
and  others  signed  a treaty  of  |>eace  at  Ghent — August  6.  A very  daring 
and  successful  raid  into  the  Northwest,  made  by  Gen.  McArthur  and  fi’.e 
hundred  mounted  Kentuckians  — September  20. 

1315.  .Mai. -Gen.  Tliornas  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  Kentuckv 
militia  arrived  at  New  Orleans — Januarv  4.  threat  victorv  at  A'ew  Orleans 
— January  8.  Great  tlood  ‘,)n  the  C>hio  River — April  6.  Kentuckv  trooj'^ 
arrived  from  New  Orleans  after  incretlible  hardships  — Mav  r.  Steamboat 
built  at  Louisville  — (.tetober  t5. 
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1816.  Lottery  authorized  to  raise  ten  thousand  dollars  for  a masonic 
hall  in  Russellville  — January'  29.  Church  and  seminary  property  and 
libraries  exempted  from  taxation  — January  31.  Retaliatory  legislation 
punishing  Indiana  lawyers  for  practicing  in  Kentucky  courts — F'ebruary  10. 
Legislature  gave  a vote  of  thanks  to  Gen.  Adair  for  his  connection  with 
the  battle  of  Xew  Orleans. 

1817.  Louisville  Hospital  incorporated  — February  5.  The  Kentucky 
Legislature  proposed  an  amendment  to  U.  S.  Constitution  aimed  against 
salary  grabs.  A severe  earthquake  shock  throughout  the  State  — Decem- 
ber 12. 

1818.  F brty-six  independent  banks  chartered — January  26.  Legislature 
appointed  a new  board  of  trustees  for  Transylvania  University  — February 
3.  Gen.  Geo.  R.  Clark  died — February  4.  Shadrach  Penn  published 
the  Public  Advertiser  in  Louisville — June  23.  Treaty  with  the  Chickasaw 
Indians  for  all  their  claims  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  — October  19. 
Numerous  Kentucky  banks  suspended  specie  payments  — November  20. 

1819.  Center  College  incorporated  at  Danville  — January  19.  The 
initial  monthly  magazine  of  the  West  issued  at  Lexington,  Ky.  — August. 
Legislature  memorialized  Congress  for  Christopher  Miller,  one  of  Wayne's 
most  trusted  spies. 

THE  ERA  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 

1820.  Legislature  instructed  its  senators  and  representatives  to  vote  for 
the  admission  of  Missouri  — January  3,  The  new  State  House  completed. 
More  than  half  of  the  expense  borne  by  private  subscription — February  8. 
Five  thousand  dollars  appropriated  to  buy  books  and  apparatus  for  the 
medical  department  of  Transylvania  University — February  14.  President 
Madison  and  General  Jackson  entertained  by  the  Masons  at  Louisville  —June 
24.  President  of  U.  S.  requested  to  negotiate  with  Great  Britain  regarding 
the  restoration  of  fugitive  slaves  in  Canada — November  5.  .State  Library 
established  at  Frankfort  — November  9.  Legislature  enacted  that  all  fines 
and  forfeitures  be  paid  over  to  the  treasurers  of  the  county  seminaries  to 
promote  education  — December  25. 

1821.  The  steamboat  Post  Boy  arrived  at  Shippingport  in  seventeen  davs 
from  New  Orleans  — April  29.  Imprisonment  for  debt  abolished  — Decern 
ber  17.  One  half  of  clear  profits  of  the  Commonwealth’s  Bank  set  apart  a^ 
a literary  fund.  One  half  of  the  profits  of  the  Lexington  branch  for  Tran- 
sylvania Unuersity  ; one  third  of  Harrodsburg  branch  for  Center  College  ; 
and  one  third  of  Ihjwling  Green  branch  for  Southern  College — December 
iS.  County  courts  authorized  to  ei-eot  poor-house-. — December  19.  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  declared  the  Kentucky  claimant  laws  unconstitutional  and 
Void  — December  27, 

1822.  Henry  ('lav  and  P-enjamin  l.eigh  agreed  upon  articles  of  Conven- 
tion between  Kentucky  and  Virgmia.  I'errible  epidemic  (probably  yellow 
fever)  at  Louisville  — November  19.  John  Symmes  sought  aid  from  Con- 
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gress  in  exploring  the  interior  of  the  earth  through  the  poles.  Charter  or 
the  Bank  of  Kentucky  repealed  — December  5.  Lottery  authorized  to 
raise  twenty-fi\e  thousand  dollars  for  a medical  college  at  Lexington. 
Lunatic  a.sylum  established  at  Lexington.  Augusta  College  (M.  E ) char- 
tered. T.)eaf  and  Dumb  a5\lurn  established  at  Danville.  Lottery  auth- 
orized for  draining  Louisville — December  7. 

1823.  Col.  James  Morrison  bequeathed  twenty  thousand  dollars  to 
found  a professorship  in  Transylvania  University  and  forty  thousand 
dollars  for  a new  building  — April  23.  Severe  laws  passed  against  gam- 
bling— December  29. 

1824.  Many  Kentuckians  emigrated  to  Illinois  and  Missouri.  A Bo- 
tanical Garden  established  at  Louisville  — January  7.  A line  of  stages 
established  between  Maysville  and  Louisville — April  17.  Henry  Clay 
given  a public  dinner  at  Lexington  — June  17.  Mingo  Puckshunubbe, 
chief  of  the  Choctaws,  accidentally  killed  at  Louisville.  His  funeral  largely 
attended  — October  13.  Great  debate  on  baptism  between  Elder  Campbell 
and  Rev.  William  McCalla  — October  15-23.  Frankfort  capitol  burned  — 
November  4.  Legislature  invited  Gen.  Lafayette  to  pay  a visit  to  Ken- 
tucky. — Novemhier  17.  A new  Supreme  Court  established.  Roman  Cath- 
olic seminary  at  Bardstown  incorporated  as  St.  Joseph’s  College.  Center 
College  put  under  the  control  of  the  Presbyterian  Synod — December  24.' 

1825.  Re  presen tatives  requested  by  the  Legislature  to  vote  for  Gen. 
Jackson  for  President.  Portrait  of  Lafayette  ordered  for  the  Hou'-'e  of 
Representatives.  Steamboat  Wm.  Penn  sailed  from  Pitt.sburg  to  Mays- 
ville in  thirtv-two  hours.  'Phe  quickest  trip  to  date  — March.  Henry 
Clay  burnt  in  etiigy  in  many  places  outside  the  State  for  voting  for  J.  <J 
Adams  for  President — April.  Great  fire  at  Washington — April  22.  Gen. 
Lafayette  enthusiastically  received  all  over  the  State  — May.  Public  din- 
ner to  Henry  Clay  at  Maysville.  Ovation  wherever  he  went  in  the  State  — 
May  24.  Gen.  Wilkinson  died  near  the  citv  of  Mexico — December  2.S. 
During  this  year  a very  exciting  contest  between  the  “old”  and  “new” 
Court.  i'’ub!ic  meetings  held  in  every  county. 

1826.  The  I leginning  of  extensive  revi\als  lasting  through  four  years. 
The  Public  Advertiser  became  a daily,  the  first  west  of  the  Alleghanies  — 
April  4.  Duel  between  Henry  Clay,  .Secretary  of  State,  ami  John  Randolph. 
U.  S.  Senator  from  Virginia,  at  Washington  Citv — April  8.  Robert 
Trimble  appointed  Ju  ige  of  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  — May.  .At  the  Mavs- 
ville  Jockey  Club  races,  Jenkins’  sorrel  mare  beat  all  pre\ious  trotting 
records  — <.)ct''*lier  i.  A day  of  thanksgiving,  humiliation  and  itrawr 
kept  by  the  Presbyterians  in  Kentuckv — November  17.  Ohio  River  the 
lowest  ever  km^wn  at  this  season  — December  14.  'Phe  “court  contro- 
versy” settled  by  the  repeal  of  the  act  establishing  the  “new  court’’  — 
Deceml.'er  30. 

1827.  Pwenty  thousand  dollars  approi^riated  f<jr  rebuilding  the  capitol 
at  Prankfort.  Great  excitement  caused  I)v  the  Kanawha  salt  monopolv  < i 
Armstrongs,  Grant  di;  Co.  I’ublic  indignation  meetings  held  and  “ 1jo\- 
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cotting  ” resorted  to  — February.  Three  remarkable  halves  round  the  sun 
visible  for  several  hours  — May  17.  Steamboat  Tecumseh  made  the  trip 
between  New  Orleans  and  Louisville  in  a tride  over  eight  days,  thus  beat- 
ing the  record  — June  i.  Eight  thousand  people  attended  a public  dinner 
to  Henry  Clay  at  Paris.  Rain  fell  nearly  every  day  tor  three  months  — 
July  16. 

1828.  Five  hundred  additions  in  one  month  to  the  two  Presbvterian 
churches  at  Lexington.  Henry  Clay  issued  an  “address  to  the  public” 
refuting  charges  against  himself  — January.  Twenty  thousand  dollars 
appropriated  to  complete  the  new  capitol  — February. 

1829.  John  J.  Crittenden  nominated  to  LL  b.  Supreme  Court.  Senate 
rejected  the  nomination.  Buckner,  Marshall  and  Larderwood  successively 
nominated  and  rejected — Januarv  2.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  appropri- 
ated for  the  capitol.  Senators  and  Representatives  recpiested  to  secure 
public  lands  from  United  States  for  establishment  of  schools  — January  29. 
The  principal  building  of  Transylvania  University  burned — Mav  10. 
Louisville  branch  of  the  Commonwealth  Bank  robbed  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars.  Xo  clue  — .September  17. 

1830.  T ri-weekly  packet  trade  established  between  Maysville  and  Cin- 
cinnati. Company  chartered  to  build  a railroad  from  Lexington  to  points 
on  Ohio  River  — January  19.  .A  common  school  law  enacted  — January  29. 
Temperance  society  formed  at  Augusta  — February  17.  Great  enthusi- 
asm over  the  Maysville,  Washington,  Pans  and  Lexington  Turnpike  R(.>ad 
company — .April.  The  Turnpike  Road  Bill  passed  Congress — May  i^. 
President  Jackson  vetoed  it.  Great  excitement  and  public  meetings  in 
consequence  — May  27.  George  D.  Prentice  established  the  famous  Louis- 
ville Journal  — November  24. 

1831.  F ifteen  ballots  on  three  days  for  U.  S.  Senator.  No  choice. 
Election  postponed  to  next  session  — fanuarv  4,  5,6.  State  subscription 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the  Turnpike  Co. — January  15.  P'irst  rail 
of  the  Lexington  & Ohio  Railroad  laid  at  Lexington  — October  22. 

1832.  The  greatest  flood  ever  known  on  the  Ohio  River — February. 
Tlie  centennary  of  Washington’s  birthday  celebrated  with  great  enthusiasm 
— February  22.  .A  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer  oliserved  by  pnrclama- 
tion  because  of  threatened  cholera  — .August  18.  .Asiatic  cholera  appeared 
but  did  not  attack  many  — Octolier. 

1833.  The  Skate  subscribed  fifty  thousand  tiollars  more  in  the  Mavsville 
and  Lexington  Turnpike  Road  Co.  The  importation  of  slaves  prohibited 

e. xcept  when  heirlooms  and  bv  emigrants.  Legislature  condemned  the 
South  Carolina  nullification.  Kentucky  Colonization  Society  sent  one  hun- 
dred and  two  freed  slaves  to  Liberia — Februarv  2.  Terrible  scourge  (T 
the  .Asiatic  cholera — Mav  30  to  .August  i.  d'he  Teachers'  (.'onvention  at 

f. exington  organizctl  the  Kentucky  .Association  of  I’rufessional  Teachers  — 
November  6.  A medical  college  was  establisheil  at  l.ouisville  — December  r. 

1834.  Kentucky  fvegislativc  Temperance  Societv  organized  — Janu.irv 
14.  Kentucky  ('ommon  School  Society  organized  — January  2S.  Fin.incial 
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depression  caused  by  Jackson’s  war  upon  the  bank  — February  i.  Public 
meetings  at  Frankfort  and  ail  over  the  State  condemned  President  Jackson 
for  his  bank  policy  — April  a6.  Very  injurious  frost  in  Northern  Kentin  ky 
— April  27.  Severe  drought  — July  15  to  September  8.  A six-horse  wagon 
drew  on  the  Turnpike  three  loads  weighing  respectively  14,469,  i4<5-9 
••^15,724  pounds  — August.  Severe  earthquake  shock  — November  20. 

1835-  Great  enthusiasm  over  tirst  railway  train  between  Lexington  am! 
Frankfort.  Time,  two  hours,  twenty-nine  minutes.  Distance  twenty-seven 
miles  — January  25.  Another  visitation  of  cholera  — July  2.  Kentucky- 
annual  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  declared  against  any 
interference  with  slavery  — September  23. 

1836.  Louisville,  Cincinnati  8:  Charleston  Railroad  chartered.  State 
appropriations  made  for  the  improvements  of  several  rivers — February  cq. 
First  railroad  accident  in  Kentucky  near  Frankfort.  Three  killed  and  sev- 
eral injured  — March  16.  Arsenal  at  Frankfort  burned  — March  19.  Ken 
tuckians  assisted  at  Sam  Houston’s  victory  of  San  Jacinto.  Through  th.-' 
summer  six  hundred  Kentuckians  left  to  fight  in  Texas  — April  21.  (.rov. 
Morehead  called  for  one  thousand  mounted  Kentuckians  to  fight  in  the 
Southwest.  Before  August  3 forty-five  companies  reported,  only  te:i 
accepted.  These  were  ordered  discharged  before  ready  to  march  — Juiy 
16.  Kentucky  horse,  Rodolph,  double  distanced  the  Tennessee  mate, 
Rodolph,  in  four-mile  heat — September  21. 

1837-  St.  Mary’s  College  incorporated — January  21.  Shelby  College 
authorized  to  raise  one  hujtdred  thousand  dollars  bv  lottery  — February  n-. 
State  stock  in  Maysville  and  Lexington  Turnpike  Road  increased  from 
$144,200  to  $213,200 — February  21.  Convention  of  Kentucky  editors  at 
Lexington  — February  22.  One  million  dollars  of  surplus  United  StatC' 
revenue  deposited  with  Kentucky  set  apart  for  public  instruction  — Februar'. 
23.  Transylvania  Medical  School  reorganized.  General  Albert  Sidnev 
Johnston  wounded  in  a duel  with  Gen.  Huston  — April  29.  Run  upon  rti>- 
Louisville  banks — May  8.  All  the  Kentucky  banks  suspended  specie  pa-- 
ments  — May  9.  Ohio  River  rose  twenty-four  feet  in  twenty-four  hours  — 
May  iS.  Daniel  Webster  received  with  greatest  enthusiasm  all  througii  i.;- 
State  — 18-30.  Public  meetings  demaiided  extra  session  of  ts- 

Legislature  to  relieve  the  money  pressure  — June.  Legislature  votc(' 
call  a Constitutional  convention  — December  21. 

1838.  State  Agricultural  Society  organized — P'ebruary  3.  Frankfoit 
authorized  to  raise  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  by  lottery,  half  for  <cho<>  ' 
and  half  for  city  water  — February  7.  Common  schools  established  — 1 e' 
ruary  15.  First  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  appointed  — Febrn.u^ 
28.  Kentucky  banks  resumed  specie  payments — August  13.  Gre.at  vi 
road  festival  at  I.exington  — August  27.  More  fevers  than  b^r  forty  ve.n- 
Rev.  John  H.  Mahan  acquitted  of  kidnaping  slaves  — October.  l.o\si' 
water  ever  known  in  the  Ohio  River.  Railroad  built  from  Louisville  n 
Portland  — November. 

1839.  Commissioners  appointed  to  provide  more  etficient  means  for  i.  [ 
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tiiring  fugitive  slaves — January  5.  Remarkable  debate  in  the  House  on 
the  bill  to  charter  a branch  of  the  Southwestern  Railroad  bank  — January 
ii  and  12.  Paducah  authorized  to  raise  by  lottery  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  tor  seminaries  and  libraries — February  8.  $933,000  appropriated 

for  internal  improvements — February  22.  Four-mile  race  at  Louisville  fem 
fourteen  thousand  dollars.  Wagner  beat  Grey  Eagle  — September  30. 
The  Kentucky  banks  suspended  specie  payments — October  16. 

1840.  Louisville  College  chartered — January  17.  Marshall  College 
chartered  — January  23.  Western  Baptist  Theological  Institute  at  Coving- 
ton incorporated  — February  5.  Celebration  of  the  first  settlement  of  Ken- 
tucky at  Boonesborough  — May  24  and  25.  Gen.  Harrison  enthusiastically 
received  in  Kentucky — Xovember  16-20. 

1841.  5618,000  appropriated  to  internal  improvements  — February  18. 
Day  of  national  humiliation,  fasting  and  prayer,  because  of  President  Harri- 
son’s death  — May  14.  Military  encampment  of  twenty  companies  near 
Louisville  — JMy  1-4.  Maythe  and  Crouch  hung  by  a mob  at  Williams- 
town — July  tO-  African  church  at  Maysville  pulled  down  by  a mob  — 
September  8.  Citizens  01  Woodford  County  presented  John  J.  Crittenden 
at  an  e.xpense  of  seventeen  thousand  dollars  with  the  farm  on  which  he  was 
born  — October  7.  Vickars  and  Brown,  reformed  drunkards,  aroused  in- 
tense interest  in  the  temperance  cause.  Whole  communities  signed  the 
pledge  — December  3. 

1842.  Beautiful  raw  silk  produced  in  Somerset  — January  10.  Leg- 
islature unanimously  passed  anti-repudiation  resolutions  — January  14. 
Institution  for  the  Blind  established  at  Louisville.  Mercantile  Library 
Association  chartered  — February  5.  Henderson  College  incorporated  — 
February  22.  Four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  appropriated  for 
internal  im.provements  — March  i.  Growth  of  temperance  reform  move- 
ment. Over  thirty  thousand  signed  the  pledge  in  four  months  — April. 
Charles  Dickens  visited  Kentucky  — April  6.  Banks  resumed  specie  pay- 
ment— June  I.  Twelve  thou.^and  people  attended  a public  dinner  to  Henry 
Clay  at  Lexington  — June  9.  A great  barbecue  was  given  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
by  the  Ohio  Whigs,  to  the  Whigs  of  Kentiickv  as  the  Whig  banner  State  at 
the  last  election.  One  hundrerl  thousand  present — September  29.  Ken- 
tucky synod  I Presbyterian)  decided  that  the  Bible  fixed  no  rate  of  interest 
and  counseled  obedience  to  the  State  law  in  this  matter  — October  18. 

1843.  John  V'an  Zandt  forced  to  pav  damages  for  rendering  assistance 
to  fugitive  slaves  — Juiy  i.’..  John  Quincy  Adams  visited  Kentucky.  He 
was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  — Xovember  14.  great  debate  upon 
baptism  and  other  subjects  at  i.e.vii’igton.  Lasted  throe  weeks.  Crowds 
attended  — Xovember  15.  The  Louisville  Democrat  e^.talui -bed. 

1844.  Rev.  <6aK  in  Fairkvinks  was  sentenced  to  the  penitentiarv  for  fif- 
teen years  for  ab<lucting  slaves.  I.ouisville  Courier  established  — Februarv 
13.  General  Presbyterian  Assemblv  convened  in  Louisville  — May  16. 
Greatest  flood  ever  known  in  the  Missouri,  Mississippi,  Illinois  and  Red 
rivers.  Great  damage  — June.  Kentucky  penitentiary  burned — August 
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30.  Appointed  as  a day  of  “ prayer,  praise  and  thanksgiving" — Septen:- 
ber  26.  Miss  Delia  A.  Webster  sentenced  to  two  years  in  the  penitentiary 
for  abducting  slaves.  Pardoned  out  in  seven  weeks  because  of  her  sex. 

1845.  Legislature  consented  to  the  purchase  of  the  Louisville  and  Port 
land  Canal  by  U.  S. — February  10.  The  123d  Regiment  of  Kentuck'. 
militia  sought  the  abolition  of  the  e.xisting  militia  system  — April  9.  The 
abolitionists  at  Madison,  Ind.,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  preveni  lim 
arrest  and  delivery  to  Kentucky  of  a free  mulatto  who  had  abducted  Keir 
tucky  slaves  — April  25.  The  “Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Sout.'i ' 
formed  — May  19.  Cassius  M.  Clay  began  the  issue  of  the  True  Amer- 
ican at  Lexington  — June  4.  A meeting  of  citizens  sent  a committee  to 
Clay  requesting  that  its  publication  be  stopped  — August  14.  A general 
county  meeting  appointed  a committee  of  sixty  prominent  citizens  to  take 
possession  of  press  and  printing  apparatus  and  send  it  to  Cincinnati.  It 
was  sent,  express  paid  — August  18.  Troops  called  out  in  Clay  County  tc 
preserve  order  — September  10.  The  committee  of  sixty  tried  as  rioters  aim 
acquitted  — September  iS.  A meeting  of  citizens  of  Mason  County  li'- 
manded  legislation  prohibiting  abolition  publications.  Similar  meetings  m 
other  counties — October  13.  Another  meeting  of  Mason  County  pa.-'.'ch 
stronger  resolutions  than  those  of  October  13  — November  10. 

1846  A colony  of  colored  people  sent  out  to  “Kentucky  in  Liberia”  — 
January  7.  University  of  Louisville  incorporated  — February  7.  Mav- 
ville  College  incorporated  — February  13.  War  declared  between  L'.  > 
and  Mexico, — .May  13.  The  Loyal  Legion,  nine  companies,  offered  th-  r 
services  for  the  Mexican  War  and  were  accepted.  Louisville  subscribe'! 
fifty  thousand  dollars  to  dispatch  troops  to  the  war  — May  18.  The  Noth 
ern  Bank  of  Kentucky  at  Lexington  tendered  the  governor  two  hundred  .i  io 
fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  same  purpose.  Gov.  Ouslev  called  for  tw  • 
regiments  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavairy  — May  22.  The  requisition  up'  ' 
Kentucky  for  troops  was  full  — May  26.  Monterev,  Mexico,  captuo': 
Louisville  Legion  displayed  remarkable  bravery  — September  24. 

1847.  Legislature  voted  to  call  a Constitutional  Convention  — Janu  n . 
9.  Kentucky  Military  Institute  incorp»orated.  Major  John  P.  (.laines  a 
Captain  Cassius  M.  Clay  and  their  ;roops  surrounded  at  Emcamaci<  n a- 
forced  to  surrender.  Imprisoned  in  the  City  of  Mexico  — Januai'-  -- 
Kentucky  Female  Orphan  School  incorporated,  also  Western  .M Hit. os  » 
stituie.  Kentucky  I.egi-'larure  complimented  the  Louisville  I.egH'U  .*  ' 
various  officers  — I'ebruary  23.  Ki  utuckians  did  their  dutv  at  Gen.  1 * 
lor’s  Buena  Vista  victory  — Fel.>ruary  22-23.  Gen.  Doniphan  (a  Renm 
ian)  defeated  the  Mexicans  at  .Sacramento — February  28.  Cfnhua; 
Louisville  and  Frankfort  Railroad  incorporated  — March  i.  Four  ■ 
infantry  companies  i ii>ed — March  to.  Capt.  Williams’  conqiaiu  m ' 
gui-shed  themselves  at  the  '^tolming  of  Cerro  Gordo — April  18.  1“', 

sive  services  at  the  burial  in  the  .‘kiate  cemeterv  at  Frankfort  of  tlv'-'C  '* 
fell  in  Mexico — July  20.  Two  more  Kentucky  icgiments  called  1 ' 
August  31.  1 he  victims  of  Buena  Vista  buried  in  the  State  cememi^ 
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September  16.  The  two  regiments  called  for  reported  for  service  — Sep- 
tember 20.  Great  speech  by  Henry  Clay  at  Lexington  on  the  Mexican  War 

— November  13.  Great  damage  from  floods  in  the  Ohio,  Licking,  Ken- 
tucky and  Cumberland  rivers.  State  purchased  the  Lexington  & Ohio 
Railroad  — December. 

1848.  Legislature  passed  an  act  to  take  another  vote  regarding  Consti- 
tionai  convention — January  15.  Passed  a severe  law  against  gambling  — 
January  29.  P'ifteen  thousand  dollars  appropriated  for  a soldiers’  monu- 
ment in  the  State  cemetery  — February  25.  Second  lunatic  asylum  estab- 
lished. Lexington  and  Frankfort  Railroad  incorporated  as  the  successor 
of  the  Lexington  and  Ohio.  State  a stockholder — February  28.  Legis- 
lature passed  resolutions  complimentary  to  a number  of  her  brave  soldiers 

— March  i.  State  voted  by  a large  majority  to  call  a Constitutional  con- 
vention— August  9.  The  bones  of  the  victims  of  the  Raisin  massacre 
(1S12)  were  brought  to  Frankfort  and  interred  in  the  State  cemetery — Sep- 
tember 30.  Patrick'  Doyle,  an  abolitionist,  sentenced  to  hard  labor  in  the 
penitentiary  for  twenty  years  for  enticing  away  slaves  — C)ctober  10. 

1849.  Legislature  passed  an  act  to  call  a constitutional  convention  at 
Frankfort,  October  i,  1S49 — January  13.  The  Kentucky  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  an  unanimous  resolution  against  abolition — - February  3. 
Emancipation  meetings  at  Maysville  and  Louisville  — Februarv  12-13. 
Gen.  Taylor  enthusiastically  received  on  his  way  to  Washington  — Febru- 
ary n-17.  Law  of  1833  amended,  making  it  lawful  to  purchase  and  bring 
slaves  into  the  State  for  one’s  own  use  — February  24.  State  Emancipation 
Convention  demanded  in  the  new  Constitution  : i.  Prohibition  of  impor- 
tation of  slaves.  2.  A system  of  gradual  emancipation — April  23.  Chol- 
era again  apppeared — May.  Large  emigration  to  California  — June,  July 
and  August.  Squirrels  ravaged  Northern  and  Central  Kentucky  — Sep- 
tember 28.  Constitutional  Convention  met  at  Frankfort — October  f. 

1850.  Legislature  requested  the  governor  to  have  a block  put  in  the 
Washington  Monument  with  this  inscription:  “Under  the  auspices  of 
Heaven  and  the  precepts  of  Washington,  Kentucky  will  be  the  la^t  to  give 
up  the  Union.”  — January  24.  A sword  presented  to  Serg.  Wrn.  F.  Gaines 
“the  boy  defender  of  the  glorious  banner  of  the  2d  Regiment  of  Kentucky 
infantry  at  the  battle  of  Ruena  Vista” — Februarv  20.  The  New  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted  by  a large  majoritv — .May  7.  Meetings  held  to  indicate 
the  strong  Union  sentiment  — June.  Great  Lbiion  barbecue  at  Lexington 
in  honor  of  Henry  Clay — (,)ctobor  17.  Henry  Clay  by  an  unanimous  in- 
vitation addressed  the  Legislature  on  the  Union  — November  15. 

1851.  An  attempt  to  secure  .State  aid  for  railroads  defeated  — February 
JO.  Lav\  passed  o1.)!iL',ing  sla\es  thereafter  em.mcipatetl  to  h ave  the  .Stale 

— .March  24.  .\  number  of  Kentuckians  eng.'iged  in  Lopc/.’s  expedition 

against  Cuba.  Cholera  again  appearcrl — August  13.  Kentucky  Plied 
Institution  was  burned  — SeptemL'er  29.  Aw  act  passed  remilating  the  re- 
tailing of  liquors.  This  year  many  railroads  were  built.  Louisville  and 
I'lankfort  Railroad  completed  — I>ecembcr  13. 
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1852.  Augusta  College  burned  — January  29.  Henry  Clay  presenfi;; 
with  a gold  medal  by  the  citizens  of  New  York  — February  10.  Cholera 
L'nion  County — May.  At  Eddyville  two  persons  tight  a duel  by  bein-r 
bled — May  10.  Henry  Clay  died  at  Washington.  Universal  sorrow  — 
June  29.  Thirty  thousand  people  joined  in  the  funeral  procession  of  Henr-. 
Clay  at  Le.xington  — July  10.  “Stampede”  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  slave 
across  the  Ohio  River  — September  27.  Public  meeting  at  Louisville  i:. 
regard  to  the  death  of  Webster  which  occurred  the  day  before.  Memphis 
and  Ohio  Railroad  begun  — October  26. 

1853.  U.  S.  Military  Asylum  located  at  Plarrodsburg  Springs  — Mays. 
The  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  established  a Theological  Seminary  at 
Danville  — May  26.  The  prohibitory  liquor  law  succeeded  in  Boyle  ani.i 
Gerrard  Counties.  In  .Muhlenburg  the  temperance  ticket  for  all  countv 
officers  was  elected — August  1.  Kentucky’s  contributions  to  the  “ World'- 
Fair”  at  New  York  very  tine,  especially  in  hemp  and  tobacco  — September 
5.  Sixty-three  more  emigrants  set  out  for  Idberia  — October  27. 

1854.  Maysviile  voted  against  license  — January  2.  Temperance  can- 
didates defeated  a:  Lexington  — January  7.  Twenty  slaves  arrived  •. 
Canada  from  different  parts  of  Kentucky  in  ten  days  — January  14.  Rc.v*- 
lutions  offered  upon  the  death  of  Henry  Clay  — February  9.  LegLlatuo- 
presented  Henry  E.  Read  with  a sword  for  gallant  conduct  in  the  Mexit.ia 
\V  ar  — February  1 1.  Much  religious  interest  all  over  the  State  — February, 
Miss  Delia  Webster  first  requested,  then  compelled  to  leave  the  Stale  i"- 
assisting  fugitive  slaves — March  12.  Four-mile  race  at  New  Orleans 

by  Lexington,  a Kentucky  horse  — April  i.  Lecomte  from  Mississippi  Irv.ii 
Lexington  — April  S.  A mob  took  possession  of  the  streets  of  Louisville 
and  did  much  damage,  because  of  the  acquittal  of  Ward  of  the  murder  of 
Butler — April  29.  More  colored  emigrants  left  Louisville  — May  • 
Cholera  again — July  ro.  Powder  magazine  at  Maysviile  exploded  by  m 
cendiaries  — August  13.  Bank  failures  very  frequent  — October. 

1855.  Kentucky  horse  Lexington  won  two  four-mile  races  at  Nc'^ 

Orleans.  One  against  time  and  the  other  against  Lecomte  — April  2.  Mo:r 
colored  men  go  to  Liberia — May  8.  “ Bloodv  Monday”  in  Louisville.  -M' 

election  not  accompanied  by  violence,  bloodshed  and  house-burning — 
gust  6.  Kentucky  Military  Institute  buildings  burned — December  9. 

1856.  K entucky  Colonization  .Society  .sent  more  negroes  to  ia!»vf  • 
most  of  them  set  free  for  that  purpose  — May.  The  Covington  ami  1 '*'• 
ington  Railroad  opened  — May  9.  State  Normal  School  opened  at  I.e.Kin.; 
ton  — September  7.  Medical  department  of  the  Louisville  University  lic 
stroyed  by  fire  — December  31. 

1857-  Edward  Everett  delivered  his  oration  on  Washington  at  Foe.-* 

ville — May  12.  A mob  took  from  jail  at  I.ouisville  and  hung  three  negr.  » • 

who  had  been  legallv  acquitted  of  murder  — Mav  14.  Laving  "f  ihe 
ner-stone  of  Clay’s  monument  at  I.exington  with  .Masonic  cereni' >nies  — } 

4.  The  Kentucky  banks  weathered  the  financial  panic.  They  reui^t-d 
su.spend  specie  payments  — October. 
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1858.  Gov.  Morehead  issued  a call  for  volunteers  to  Utah  — March  6. 
Remarkable  revivals  all  over  Kentucky  — April.  Barker  hung  by  a mob 
at  Lexington  for  stabbing  the  city  marshal — July  to.  Terrible  epidemic 
among  the  hogs — September  5.  Wm.  C.  Prentice  explored  the  “ Bot- 
tomle.'-a  Pit,”  Mammoth  Cave — September  ii.  ‘‘Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South  ” voted  to  expunge  the  rule  of  the  church  forbidding  “the 
buying  and  selling  of  men,  women  and  children  with  an  intention  to  enslave 
them  ” — October  iS. 

1859.  ^'Iaysville  and  Lexington  Railroad  opened  — February  10.  Long- 
est iron  bridge  in  U.  S.  (up  to  that  time)  built  across  the  Green  River. 

— March  16.  Destruction  at  Newport  of  the  True  South,  an  abolition 
newspaper  — October  2S-29.  I.ouisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  opened  — 
'vovember  5.  Legislature  instructed  their  national  senators  and  represen- 
tatives to  take  some  measure  for  the  extradition  of  slaves  from  Canada  — 
December  16. 

THE  ERA  OF  STRIFE. 

1860.  Great  “ Union  ” meeting  at  Maysville.  Rev.  J.  G.  Fee  and 
others  forced  to  leave  Madison  County  for  their  anti-slavery  teachings. 
Hog  cholera  prevailed  — January  2.  Rev.  J.  S.  Davis,  another  abolitionist, 
required  to  leave  — January  2i.  Institution  for  idiots  founded  — P'ebruary 
II.  All  laws  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  State  repealed 

— March  2.  Law  enacted  that  non-resident  free  negroes  must  not  enter 
the  State  — March  3.  Several  wounded  in  Madison  County  because  of  the 
refusal  of  Hanson,  an  abolitionist,  to  leave  the  State  — March  26-27.  Most 
severe  tornado  ever  known  in  the  Ohio  Valley — May  21. 

i86r.  Commissioners  sent  to  the  Peace  Conference  at  Washington  — 
Januar}’  29.  John  J.  Crittenden  addressed  the  Legislature  by  special  invi- 
tation  March  20.  John  C.  Breckenridge  addressed  the  Legislature  — 

April  2.  Governor  of  Kentucky  refused  to  furnish  troops  at  the  call  of 
Lincoln  — April  15.  Crittenden  in  a speech  at  Lexington  recommended 
neutrality  — April  17.  Union  State  Central  Committee  in  an  address  to  the 
people  recommended  neutrality  — April  i8.  Capt.  Joe  L)esha  and  over  one 
hundred  men  left  for  the  Confederacy.  Other  companies  followed.  Gov. 
Magolfin  refused  to  furnish  troops  to  the  Confederacy  — April  22.  Louis- 
ville raised  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  defense — April  25.  Railroad 
trains  crowded  with  people  going  North  — Mav  i.  “ .Mothers,  wives,  sisters, 
daughters  of  Kentuckv”  .Hooded  the  Legi.-lature  with  petitions  to  “main- 
tain inviolate  her  armed  neutrality” — May  8-18.  An  attempt  at  an  agree- 
ment as  to  policy  between  the  two  parties  in  the  State  unsuccessful  — Mav 
10.  A regiment  of  Kentucky  troops  entered  the  Confederate  Army — May 
15.  Resolutions  of  neutralit',  passc'.l  in  the  House — Mav  16.  Neutrality 
proclamation  of  Governor  Magoffin  warning  both  Uniteii  .'stales  and  6 011- 
federaev  to  keep  oft  ICcntuckv  soil  — May  20.  The  Senate  passed  neiitrnl- 
iiy  resolutions  — Mav  24.  Border  Slave  State  Comention  in  session  at 
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Frankfort — May  ay-June  3.  Election  of  members  to  Congress.  Union 
candidates  elected  except  in  first  district — June  20.  At  Camp  Boone, 
eight  miles  from  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  Kentucky  regiments  assembled  tor  the 
Confederacy.  At  Camp  Clay,  opposite  Newport,  and  at  Camp  Joe  Hob. 
opposite  Louisville,  regiments  assembled  for  the  Union  Army  — July  15. 
Elections  to  the  Legislature  resulted  in  Union  majorities.  Brig-Gen.  Nei 
son  established  Camp  Dick  Robinson  (Federal)  in  violation  of  the  neu- 
trality of  the  State  — August  5.  Legislature  passed  its  time  making  reso- 
lutions of  every  variety.  Has  been  called  the  “Resolution  Legislature” 
— September.  Confederate  troops  fortified  positions  in  Kentucky  — Sep- 
tember 3.  Federal  troops  occupied  a number  of  positions  — September  5. 
U.  S.  flag  hoisted  on  the  Capitol  — September  7.  Peace  Convention  at 
Frankfort — September  9.  States  Rights  Convention  at  Frankfort  — ,Sep- 
tember  10.  Both  Houses  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  Confederate  trooi's 
over  the  governor’s  veto.  They  said  nothing  of  the  Federal  troops  — Sej>- 
tem’oer  ii.  The  Legislature  denianded  over  the  governor’s  veto  that  the 
Confederate  troops  be  e.xpelled.  The  governor  issued  a proclamation  to 
that  effect.  The  publication  of  the  Louisville  Courier  forbidden  by  the 
U.  S.  Government.  Gen.  Buckner  occupied  Bowling  Green  with  Confeder- 
ate troops  and  issued  a proclamation  to  the  people — September  iS.  Skir- 
mish between  Home  Guards  and  Confederate  troops  — September  i'> 
Gen.  Thomas  assumed  command  at  Camp  Dick  Robinson.  Gen.  Buckner 
blew  up  the  locks  on  Green  River — September  21.  Three  members  of  the 
Legislature  arrested  by  Home  Guards  — .September  22.  Gen.  .‘\ndcrson 
reassured  the  citizens  by  proclamation — .September  24.  The  I.egi.'lature 
called  for  forty  thousand  Kentuckians  for  a long  term  to  repel  Confederate 
invasion  — September  25.  A supplemental  act  directed  the  State  force  to 
be  mustered  into  U.  S.  service.  Various  Confederate  sympathizers  ar- 
rested — September  26.  Various  new,-.papers  suspended  — September  27. 
Skirmishes.  The  Legislature  thanked  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  for  their 
assistance  against  the  Confederacy  — October  i.  The  Legislature  instructed 
their  U.  S.  senators  to  resign  — October  2.  A small  body  of  P'ederai 
troops  ambushed  near  Glasgow  and  routed — October  10.  Gen.  Sherm.m 
assumed  command  of  the  Kentucky  troops  — October  rg.  Fully  f<.»r:v 
regimenta  from  other  States  in  Kentucky.  Fifteen  thousand  Keutuckiai. - 
enlisted  — October  20.  .Seven  thousand  Confederates  repulsed  at  Cani:i 
Wildcat  — October  21  Confederates  routed  at  West  Liberty  and  Haziv 
Green  — October  23.  A large  number  of  prominent  men  indicted  fm 
treason — November  6.  Confederates  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Ivy  Mount 
ain  — November  8.  Gen.  Buell  succeeded  Gen.  Sherman  in  command  — 
November  13.  A aovercignty  convention  at  Russellville  adojtted  an  orui 
nance  of  secession  and  arf.'rnged  for  a {>rovisionai  government  — Novenilnri 
id— 2f.  Eleven  Kentuckians  re!  ia.^ed  from  Fort  Warren,  Boston  — No\em 
ber  28.  Confederate  Congress  admitte<I  Kentuckv  as  one  of  the  scccdiu  c 
.States — December  9.  Confederates  defeated  at  the  battle  of  MunforilGhe 
— December  17.  Fedcrals  defeated  at  Sacramento — December  27. 
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1862.  Battle  of  Mill  Spring,  Gen.  Thomas  defeated  Gen.  Crittenden,  It 
was  a heavy  blow  to  the  Confederates.  Numerous  skirmishes  during  the 
month  — January  19.  Memorable  remark  of  Rev.  Mr.  Conway  in  Boston. 
“ P'-esident  Lincoln  would  like  to  have  God  on  his  side,  but  he  must  have 
Kentucky.  ” — February  r.  Bowling  Green  evacuated  by  the  Confederates 
under  Buckner  — h'ebruary  14.  The  Confederates  abandoned  Columbus  — 
February  27.  Legislature  e.xpatriated  all  who  aided  the  Confederacy  — 
March  ii.  Confederates  successful!)  surprised  by  Gen.  Garfield  at  Pound 
Gap  — March  14.  Col.  Morgan’s  (Confederate)  Cavalry  made  a very  suc- 
cessful raid  — May  ii.  tlen.  Boyie  inaugurated  a general  avstem  of  arrest 
of  Confederate  sympathizers  — June.  Gen.  Boyie  began  the  arrest  of  dis- 
loyal women  — July.  Gen.  Morgan  with  his  rangers  made  his  rirst  extended 
Kentucky  raid,  destroying  telegraiihs,  railways,  bridges,  government  ware- 
houses. Very  successful  — July  S.  Louisville  very  much  in  terror  of  Mor- 
gan— July  12-13.  f'dorgan  gained  a victory  at  Cynthiana  — July  17.  Two 
religious  papers  at' Louis''’il!e  suppressed  by  military  cider  — July  22.  Min- 
isters arrested  all  over  the  State  — July  26.  A prison  prepared  at  Newport 
for  rebel  females.  Required  to  sew  for  Union  soldiers  — July  2S.  Gov. 
Magohin  resigned — August  i6.  Negro  slaves  impressed  as  laborers  into 
the  service  of  the  government  — August  24.  Gen.  Nelson  defeated  near 
Richmond  by  a superior  force  of  Confederates  — August  30.  During  the 
month  very  stringent  laws  passed  against  sympathizers  with  the  rebels  — 
August.  Paris  and  Lexington  evacuated  by  the  Federals  — September  r. 
Versailles  occupied  by  Confederates  — September  2.  Union  men  drove 
the  abolitionist  Rev.  J.  G.  Fee  out  of  the  State  — September  12.  Mun- 
fordville  surrendered  to  Bragg — September  iC.  Beginning  of  a wonderful 
and  successful  retreat  from  Cumberland  Gap  by  General  George  Morgan 
(Federal) — September  18.  Federals  reoccupied  Munfordville  — Septem- 
ber 21.  Inaugural  ceremonies  of  the  lTovis>ional  Government  at  Frankfort. 
Four  hours  later  fled  from  the  city  — October  4.  Greatest  battle  ever 
fought  in  Kentucky  at  Chaplin  Hills  near  Perryville  between  Gens.  Bragg 
and  McCook.  At  the  close  of  the  day  the  result  was  in  doubt.  Bragg 
withdrew  the  next  morning. — October  8.  Morgan  made  another  raid  into 
Lexington  — October  18.  Gen.  Bragg’s  inglorious  retreat  ntuch  impeded 
by  snow  — October  25.  J.  Wilkes  Booth  played  a ver^  successful  engage- 
ment at  Louisville — Novembers.  A remarkable  all-night  march  of  Mor- 
gan’s cavalry  to  escape  two  detachments  of  Federals.  Numerous  skirmishes 
and  engagements  all  through  the  year  in  which  Morgan’s  raiders  played  a 
prominent  part. 

1863.  The  Confederate  Congress  formally  thanked  Morgan  for  his 

services — January  2.  Tw(‘>  companies  of  M()rgan’s  raiders  broke  u|)  “ in 

tremendous  disorder  ” a public  meeting  at  Burksville — P'ebruarv  12.  Col. 
Cluke's  division  ».>f  Morgan’s  raiders  began  another  raid  into  Kentucky  — 
Februarv  iS.  Battle  flags  piesented  t<>  the  State  by  Gov.  Robinson  — 
March  2.  Union  l)cniocratic  C(.»nventi.Mi  at  Louisville.  Some  storm v 
scenes  — March  1S-19.  A vigorcais  code  promulgated  bv  Gen.  Burnsitic 
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then  in  command  — April  13.  Twenty  thousand  Kentuckians  called  for 
for  the  defense  of  the  State  — May  10.  Gen.  Burnside  ordered  wives  an, 1 
families  of  persons  absent  with  the  Confederates  to  be  sent  Soutii  — Ma/ 
13.  New  \ ork  World  and  Chicago  Times  prohibited  by  Burnside.  Lin- 
coln revoked  the  order.  — June  2.  Morgan’s  wonderful  raid  of  over  one 
thousand  one  hundred  miles  through  Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Ohio — julv 
Morgan  surrendered  near  Saline ville,  Ohio.  Numerous  smail  engagemeiu> 
during  the  month — Tuly  26.  Two  thousand  Confederates  surrendered  at 
Cumberland  Gap  — September  9.  Gen.  Morgan  and  six  of  his  captain, 
escaped  from  the  Columbus  Penitentiary.  Morgan  and  Hines  traveled  by 
railroad  to  Cincinnati,  crossed  the  river  in  a skiff  and  succeeded  in  reaching 
Tennessee,  Kentucky  harassed  by  guerrillas  ail  through  the  year. 

1864.  Gov.  Bramlette  ordered  live  rebel  sympathizers  to  be  arrested  as 

hostages  for  every  Union  man  taken  by  guerrillas — January  4.  I he  Legis- 
lature protested  against  enlisting  Kentucky  negroes  and  asked  that  aii 
negro  camps  be  removed  from  the  State — tebruary  20.  Meeting  ac  Louis- 
ville of  a Border  State  Freedom  Convention.  Kentucky  Universitv  de- 
stroyed by  fire — February  22-23.  Hamilton  and  one  hundred  and 

four  other  officers  returned  home  after  escape  from  Libby  Prison  by  a 
tunnel  — March  3.  Gov.  Bramlette  called  for  ten  thousand  troops  at  once 

— May  13.  Morgan’s  cavalry  began  their  last  raid — June  2.  Great  fire 
in  Louisville  — July  i.  President  Lincoln  suspended  the  writ  of  habt-as 
corpus  and  proclaimed  military  law  in  Kentucky  on  account  of  the  guerrilla 
raids  — July  5,  Twenty-four  women  and  children  arrested  and  sent  out 
of  the  country  — July  18.  Gen.  Morgan  surprised  and  killed  in  Tennessee 

— September  4.  Gen.  Eurbridge  crossed  over  from  Kentucky  to  Virginia. 
Fought  a close  battle  at  Saltville,  Va.,  and  then  withdrew  — October  2. 
Guerrillas  whipped  the  county  judge  of  Bath  County  with  a strap  — October 
12.  The  U.  S.  draft  drove  many  into  the  Confederate  armv  — October  27. 
Great  indignation  among  the  farmers  at  w’hat  appeared  to  be  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  military  to  force  the  selling  of  hogs  at  reduced  rates  — Octo- 
ber. All  military  orders  on  the  hog  question  were  revoked  — November. 
Controversy  by  letter  between  Gov.  Bramlette  and  Gen.  Eurbridge.  -Nu- 
merous arrests  and  executions  during  the  month  — November  9-1S.  f»ov. 
Bramlette  called  upon  Kentuckians  whose  slaves  had  been  taken  for  mw 
army  to  devote  the  money  received  for  them  to  relieving  the  soulivi- 
familie.s  — November  23.  Gen.  Eurbridge  with  four  thousand  men  nude 
a second  e.\pedition  to  Saltville,  Va.  He  destroyed  the  salt  works,  ihcu 
returned  to  Kentucky.  During  the  year  few  engagements  except  with 
guerrillas  — December  9. 

1865.  The  Legi.vlature  discussed  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  nrop’'>cu 
to  the  U.  S.  Constitution — February.  Gen.  Palmer  succeeded  Gen.  i>Jf- 
bridge  in  Kentucky  — February  10.  Agricultural  College  ostabiishetl — 
February  22.  Guerrilla  warfare  continued  — March.  Gen.  John-ton  ‘■-‘f 
rendered  to  Sherman.  Most  of  the  Kcnluckv  Confederates  were  " 
Johnston’s  a.’'my — April  26.  Gen.  Palmer  announced  the  terms  ot  sui- 
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render  in  Kentucky  ^ April  14.  Large  public  meeting  in  Louisville  at 
which  the  governor  presided  adopted  resolutions  in  memory  of  President 
Lincoln  — April  id.  A funeral  procession  three  miles  loiig — April  19. 
Gen.  Lurbridge  presented  with  a one  thousand  dollar  sword,  belt  and  spurs 
by  the  colored  cavalry  of  brigades  Fifth  and  dixth  — April  24.  Nearo  en- 
listments in  Kentucky  stopped  by  the  War  Department  — Mav  8.  Gen. 
Palmer  ordered  the  arrest  ot  all  taro  bank  keepers  — Julv8.  Southerners 
claimed  unwarrantable  military  interference  at  the  polls  — August  7.  Gens 
Palmer  and  Lnsbin  indicted  for  abducting  slaves — September  2;.  Lead 
ore  discovered  m several  counties.  Several  od  wells  bored  — December  r. 
Gen.  Palmer  acquitted  of  abducting  a slave  — December  8.  Secretary 
Seward  declared  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  adopted  — December  18. 

1866.  Citoiera  prevalent  among  the  hogs;  small-pox  among  the  negroes 
— January.  The  seats  of  numerous  members  of  the  Legislature  declared  va- 
cant and  new  elections  ordered.  “ Short  Line  ’’  begun  from  Lagrange  to 
Covington  — February.  The  Legislature  demanded  the  instant  removal  of 
Wm.  Goodloe  and  Clinton  B.  Fisk  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau.  The  guerrilla. 

“One  Arm  Berrv,’"  tried  by  a military  commission  and  found  guiltv  of  eleven 
separate  murders.  Sentenced  to  be  hung,  but  commuted  to  ten  years’  impris- 
onment— February  10.  Legislature  passed  several  acts  defining  and  ex- 
tending negro  rights  — February  14.  Legislature  demanded  the  revoca- 
tion of  suspension  of  habeas  corpus  and  the  removal  of  the  “ Freedmen’s 
Bureau” — F'ebruary  17.  I.arge  and  enthusiastic  meeting  at  Louisville  in- 
dorsing President  Johnson  — February  22.  Negro  hung  by  a mob  at  Paris 
for  rape.  Gen.  Davis  of  Indiana  succeeded  Gen.  Ikalmer — March  27. 
Lynching  at  Paris  of  another  negro  — March  28.  More  lead  discovered  — 
April  r.  Numerous  lynchings  in  Boyle  and  Woodford  Counties  — April. 
Ten  distilleries  closed  for  violation  of  internal  revenue  laws — .April  26.  A 
number  of  negroe.s  Ivnclied  for  atrocious  crimes — May.  National  tobacco 
fair  at  Louisville  — May  31.  Hog  cholera  very  prevalent  — Jidy-  Guer- 
rillas plundered  a train  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  road  — November 
8.  Opening  of  the  iron  suspension  bridge  between  Cincinnati  and  Coving- 
ton. Numerous  lynchings  all  through  the  year  — December  i. 

THE  ERA  OF  PROGRESS. 

1867.  The  Legislature  rejected  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  U.  S. 
Constitu'ion — January  10.  Various  lines  consolidated  and  incorporated 
as  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Lexington  Railroad  — J.inuary  19.  Louis- 
ville subscribed  one  million  dollars  to  complete  the  Lebanon  Extension  rail- 
road to  Knoxville  — Januarv  26.  The  I.egisl.iture  pioiested  against  negro 
suffrage  in  every  form — February  14.  The  “Regulators”  b.ung  Thos. 
Carrier  — February  17.  .A  general  amnesty  law  passed  for  acts  done  dur- 
ing the  Rebellion  — Febru.iry  28.  Decision  in  favor  of  the  piainiiffs  of  the 
great  suit  of  Breckenbrulge  7'f.  I.ee,  pending  tor  sixty-four  years,  on  wl'.ich 
three  generations  of  Kentucky’s  ablest  lawyers  were  engaged  — March  iS, 
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Subscriptions  all  over  the  State  for  the  relief  of  Sotitliefn  destitution  — Mnr 
15.  Another  outrage  by  “ regulators  ” —June  3.  leaving  of  the  corner 
Stone  of  an  immense  bridge  over  the  Ohio  at  the  falls  at  Louisville  — An 
gust  I.  A grand  tournament  with  nine  tilts  at  Paris  — August  z.  Hang- 
ing by  “ regulators  — August  3.  “ Regulators  ” hung  two  negroes  — Augu>t 
io.  “ Regulators  ’’  hung  two  white  men  — August  25-26.  Gov.  Steven- 
son authorized  the  raising  of  three  companies  for  protection  against  the 
“regulators’’  — October  ii.  Legislature  rebuked  the  Freedmen’s  bureau 
for  exceeding  their  powers  — November  5.  A Christmas  dinner  given  at 
Harrodsburg  to  Admiral  Semmes  of  the  Alabama.  E.x-Federals  and  Con- 
federates attended.  Gov.  Magonin's  toast:  “The  fame  of  American  sol- 
diers and  sailors  whether  rebel  or  Federal  is  the  common  heritage  of  the 
people  ’’  — December  25. 

1868.  The  Irish  citizens  of  Frankfort  lynched  a negro  for  a brutal 
crime  — January  29.  The  Kentucky  delegation  voted  unanimously  against 
the  impeachment,  of  Andrew  Johnson — February  22.  Legislature  pio- 
tested  against  the  wrong  done  Kentucky  by  Congress  in  refusing  to  allow 
her  representatives  to  take  their  seats — March  9.  A large  crowd  witnessed 
the  reinterment  at  Lexington  of  Gen.  Morgan  the  cavalry  raider  — A])id 
17.  Louisville  subscribed  one  million  dollars  for  the  Elizabethtown  ami 
Paducah  Railroad — May  9.  Fenians  in  session  at  Louisville  — May  18. 
U.  S.  House  admitted  McKee  to  the  seat  to  which  Young  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  1479  votes  — June  22.  Negroes  mobbed  a negro  preacher 
whom  they  accused  of  rebel  sympathies — August  3.  I'he  Democrat,  Jour- 
nal and  Courier  were  fused  into  the  Courier  Journal.  Henry  Watterscu 
succeeded  Geo.  D.  Prentice  as  editor  — November  8.  Four  girls  (three 
aged  thirteen  and  one  sixteen)  recited  at  Crittenden  the  whole  Rible  which 
they  had  memorized  during  the  year. 

i86g.  Legislature  made  punishable  by  fine  prize-fighting  and  training; 
also  seconds  and  spectators  of  a fight  — February  12.  Two  murderers 
escaped  from  jail  pursued  by  seventy-five  men,  captured  and  shot  — Febru- 
ary 8.  Great  temperance  reform  in  Covington.  One  thousand  signed  the 
pledge  in  less  than  two  months — February  27.  Gen.  Dreckenridge  re- 
turned home  after  .a  banishment  of  eight  years.  His  reception  an  ovation 
— March  9.  1 he  Legislature  rejected  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the 

L.  S.  Con.stitui!on  — March  13.  “ Ku  Kiux”  so-called,  attacked  Fr.aoK 

bowen  at  Clover  b(.>ttoni  — March  16.  The  Legislature  accused  the  L.  8- 
officials  of  having  treated  Judge  bullitt  unjustly  in  forcing  him  to  leave  the 
State,  and  of  having  “ insulted  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky’  — March  16.  Remari^able  revival  among  the  Danville  ne- 
groes— March  21.  Decoration  of  C onfedevate  soldiers’ graves  — Mav  2C- 
Dedication  of  the  Confederate  monument  at  Cynthiana  — Mav  26.  Seven 
hundred  colored  delegates  held  a State  Educational  Convention  near  Li>uis- 
ville  — July  14-  Total  eclipse  of  the  sun  — August  7.  i.ouGville  citv 
authorities  gave  twentv  thousand  bushels  of  coal  to  the  pc<or  — Noveinbci 
16.  At  Somerset  three  men  were  killed  and  one  badly  wounded  in  a fray 
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caused  by  the  whipping  of  a man  by  “ regulators  ” — November  20.  Legis- 
lature exempted  from  taxation  all  college  and  seminary  property,  real 
estate  of  lodges  of  I.  U.  O.  F and  Masons,  hospitals,  infirmaries,  widows 
and  orphan  asylums  and  foundling  asylums — December  7. 

1870.  Henry  \Vatterson  delivered  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
an  eulogy  of  Geo.  D.  r'reniice,  the  veteran  editor  of  the  Loui.>vilIe  Journal 
who  died  January  21  — February  i.  Celebration  of  the  completion  of  the 
Cincinnati  Bridge.  The  Legislature  attended  in  a body  — February  18. 
Nine  days  debate  at  Mount  Sterling  on  the  subject  of  baptism  — March  i-io. 
Legisiarure  exempted  from  toils  persons  on  their  way  to  and  from  church 
on  Sunday,  or  attendicig  funerals — March  19.  The  Fifteenth  Amendment 
declared  carried  — March  30.  Seventy  masked  n»en  lynched  four  mur- 
derers. Several  other  lynchings  during  the  year — May  13.  Six  thousand 
negroes  celebrated  at  Baris  the  adoption  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  — 
June  10.  A couple  married  in  Mammoth  Cave  — July  27. 

1871.  “ Regulators  ” continued  their  outrages.  A public  citizens’  meet- 
ing called  for  the  interference  of  the  State.  The  press  also  condemned 
them.  Public  meetings  denouncing  the  refusal  of  the  Legislature  to  char- 
ter the  Cincinnati  Southern  railway — February  12-15.  negro  guilty  of 
stealing  sentenced  to  receive  fifteen  lashes  — February  16.  Lieutenant 
Hugh  W.  McKee  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  killed  in  an  engagement  with  the 
Coreans.  He  was  the  first  man  to  enter  their  fortress  — May  ir.  Military 
called  upon  to  quell  an  election  riot  at  Frankfort,  also  at  Paris  and  Lex- 
ington— August  7.  Death  of  Robert  Anderson,  the  ciefender  of  Fort 
Sumter  — October  26.  Kentucky  contributed  liberally  to  the  sufferers 
by  the  Chicago  fire — October.  Opening  of  the  enlarged  Louisville  and 
Portland  Canal  — November  20.  Two  negroes  admitted  to  practice  law 
in  the  Louisville  courts  — November  23. 

1872.  Citizens  of  Franklin  County  petitioned  the  Legislature  for  pro- 
tection against  desperadoes — January  12.  Grand  Duke  Alexis  of  Russia 
visited  Louisville  and  Mammoth  Cave  — January  30-February  r.  The 
Cincinnati  Southern  Railway  bill  became  a law — February  13.  The  Cen- 
tral Kentucky  Inebriate  Asylum  incorporated  — March  i.  Severe  legisla- 
tion against  lotteries  — March  25.  Roht.  Bonner’s  Kentucky  colt  Startle 
made  a fine  record  in  New  York  — April  24.  Formal  opening  of  the  Louis- 
ville Public  Library  — .-\pril  27.  Daring  robbery  in  broad  daylight  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Columbia — April  29.  Meeting  at  Lexingt>)n  to  inaugu- 
rate a great  university  in  Kentucky — May  8.  Congress  approjiriated  one 
million  dollars  to  adjust  Kentucky  war  claims.  Robe*'!  Ifonner's  “Joe 
Elliott”  made  a mile  in  2.15  — June  (8.  National  Industrial  Exposition 
o]>ened  at  Louisville  — .September  3-Octobcr  12  Peace  Reunion  at  Louis- 
ville— Se[)tembcr  11-12.  Mob  I.aw  in  \V.i>hington  County  becau.se  of 
the  county  taxation  for  the  Cumberland  and  Pthm  Railroad  — September 
i5.  A new  denomination,  the  “ Soul  Sleepers,  ’ built  a church  — September 
20.  Horace  Greelev,  candidate  for  president,  welcomed  in  Kentucky  — 
September  21.  Discoveries  of  rich  lead  and  iron  ore  — October  i.  Negro 
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riot  in  Covington  — October  12.  The  epizootic  prostrated  Kentucky  horses 
— November  8.  Three  hundred  and  seventy-tive  thousand  dollars  distribuic  I 
in  gifts  at  the  drawing  for  the  Kentucky  Public  Library.  Small-pox  preva- 
lent during  the  year.  Lynchings  continued.  Elizabethtown,  Lexington  ami 
Big  .Sandy  Railroad  opened  from  Lexington  to  Mount  Sterling. 

1873-  Death  of  General  John  Morgan’s  famous  ^tailion  “ Skedaddle”  — 
January  ii.  State  Educational  Convention  of  colored  men  demanded  for 
their  children  equal  educational  advantages  with  the  whites.  Pee  cholera 
proved  very  fatal  — Februarv  18-19.  Trial  at  Georgetown  of  the  famous 
Harper  slander  suit  resulting  in  a verdict  for  the  defendant — March  8-14. 
Robbery  of  the  Falls  City  Tobacco  Bank  in  Louisville  — March  to.  Com- 
promise of  the  famous  “diamond”  suit — March  16.  Kentucky  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  incorporated  — March  22.  Cen- 
tral University  incorporated  — March  23.  Most  severe  legislation  against 
“regulators”  — April  ir.  First  Grangers  organized — April  20.  Frederick 
Douglass  addressed  the  people  of  Louisville,  white  and  black,  at  the  anni- 
versary celebration  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  — April  21.  Graves  of 
the  Federal  dead  decorated.  Appointed  by  Congress  as  a National  Me- 
morial Day — Mav  30.  Grand  gift  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Kentuckv 
Public  Library  — July  8.  Negro  riot  at  the  polls  — August  4.  Seciuni 
Louisville  Industrial  Exposition  — Sept  2-October  ri.  IMass  meeting 
Owen  County  condemned  the  Ku  Klux — September  15.  The  first  colored 
high  school  in  Kentucky  dedicated  at  Louisville  — October  7.  Kentucky 
raised  large  sums  for  the  yellow  fever  sufferers  at  Memphis  — October  25. 
Excitement  against  Spain  so  great  that  a regiment  and  several  companies 
offered  their  services  in  case  of  war  — Noventber  [7.  A convention  of 
colored  men  demanded  their  share  of  the  Republican  spoils.  Cholera  in 
some  sections.  Ku  Klux  outrages  continued  — November  25. 

1874.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars  appropriated  to  e.xtend  and  ini- 
prove  the  Central  Kentucky  Lunatic  Asylum,  one  third  of  the  amount  for 
colored  inmates  “ separate  and  apart  ” from  the  white  inmates.  The  Insti- 
tution for  feeble  Minded  Children  re-established.  A general  law  passed 
regulating  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  partaking  largely  of  the  featuo.-' 
of  a “local  option”  law.  State  Poaid  of  Pharmacy  established  and  tb.e 
practice  of  physicians  regulated.  A uniform  system  of  common  schoui' 
provided  for  the  colored  children,  but  colored  children  were  forbiddeit  t- 
attend  white  schools  and  z'uy  versa. 

1875  The  Kentucky  Central  Railroad  chartered  — March  20.  Dem 
ocratic  State  Convention  met  at  Frankfort.  Declared  against  Fedeia; 
interference  and  local  affairs  — May  6.  Republican  Stale  Convenin  n 
met  at  Louisville.  Declared  for  a revision  of  the  Constitution — •'^b" 
13.  The  people  defeated  by  a large  majority  a proposition  to  revise  'V.-.-: 
Constitution  — .-\ngust  2.  A State  l.ulucational  Convention  held  at  l ev 
ington  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  interest  in  the  education  of  th'* 
negroes.  Surveyors  determined  the  boundary  between  Ohio  and  Indiana  — 
November  ro. 
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I 1876.  A Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Statistics  established. 
A Fish  Coniinission  appointed  for  stocking  the  ponds  and  rivers.  Repub- 
jlicans  held  a convention  at  Louisville  to  choose  delegates  for  National  Con- 
vention— May  iS.  Democratic  Convention  at  Louisville  for  the  same 
purpose  — May  25.  The  Prohibitionists  n\et  at  Louisville — July  27. 

1877.  .A  Convention  cf  Denrocrats,  the  largest  ever  held  in  the  State, 
declared  their  belief  that  Tilden  was  the  lawful  president  of  the  U.  S. 
Recommended  a peaceful  solution  of  the  difficulty — January  iS.  A con- 
vention held  at  Frankfort  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  improvement  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River  — F'c'Druary.  Cincinnati  Southern  Rail- 
road opened  from  Cincinnati  to  Somerset  — July  21.  Employes  of  the 
l.ouisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  struck  at  Louisville — July  23.  A riot 
broke  out  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt  \^as  made  to  fire  the  railroad  offices. 
Easily  put  down  without  the  military  — July  2;.  Memphis  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road consolidated  with  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  — October  9. 

1878.  Legislature  passed  an  act  for  calling  a Constitutional  Convention. 
A Civil  “ Damage  ’’  act  passed  enabling  family  of  an  inebriate  to  obtain 
damages  of  the  liquor  dealer.  State  Board  of  Health  established.  The 
citizens  of  Fayette  County  held  a public  meeting  in  favor  of  re-establishing 
the  whipping-post.  The  House  passed  a bill  to  this  effect  but  it  failed  by 
one  vote  in  the  senate  — January.  Scenes  of  bloodshed  for  many  days  in 
Breathitt  County  where  the  sheriff  was  attacked  by  a mob.  Circuit  court 
broken  up.  A military  force  sent  by  the  governor  — November  29. 

1879.  Great  e.'ccitement  over  the  murder  of  John  M.  Elliott,  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  by  Thomas  Buford  — March  26.  Demo- 
cratic convention  met  at  Louisville — May  2.  Republican  State  Convention 
met  at  Louisville.  The  Legislature  voted  down  a proposition  for  a con- 
stitutional convention  — April  10.  A majority  of  the  people  voted  down 
a revision  of  the  Constitution.  State  Convention  of  colored  teachers 
held  at  Louisville  memorialized  the  Legislature  on  the  defects  of  the 
common  school  svstern.  The  bee  industry  in  the  State  almost  destroyed 
by  drought — August  27.  State  Guards  which  were  sent  to  quell  disturb- 
ances in  Breathitt  County  returned  with  thirteen  of  the  ringleaders  — 
December. 

1880.  A Bureau  of  Immigration  was  created  — April."*  Cincinnati  South- 
ern Railroad  completed  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  The  calling  of  a Constitu- 
tional Convention  submitted  to  a vote  of  the  people.  A railroad  commis- 
sion created.  Gov.  Blacklmm  pardoned  numerous  convicts  to  relieve  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  prison.  Considerable  temperance  legislation 
passed.  The  “ regulators  ” did  much  damage  in  several  counties.  F'inally 
gave  themselves  up  to  the  civil  authorities  of  their  own  accord  — February 
12.  The  people  voted  again.st  a conspturional  convention  — August. 

1881.  A numlier  of  f.irmers  from  the  < inton  Bern,  Switzerland,  settled 
near  Pittsburg.  Laurel  County,  and  named  their  village  l>ein.slatlt.  A State 
Prohibition  party  organized  at  Louisville.  (Jommon  school  laws  thoroughly 
revi.sed  — October  14.  The  Elizabethoiwn,  l.e.xington  and  Big  .Sandy  Rail- 
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road  opened  to  the  Big  Sandy  River.  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroru' 
purchased  and  absorbed  various  other  lines  — November  i. 

1882.  Secretary  ot  the  Immigration  Bureau  sent  to  Europe  to  solicit 
immigration.  He  was  successful.  An  act  passed  establishing  a superior 
court  to  be  held  in  Frankfort.  Another  vote  in  favor  of  submitting  ti: 
Constitutional  Convention  question  to  the  people.  The  Democratic  State 
Convention  met  at  Frankfort  — January  ii.  Kentucky  ministers  held  a 
temperance  convention  and  resolved  for  prohibition  — tebruary  15.  One 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Blue  Licks  celebrated  — August  ro. 
State  troops  guarding  prisoners  were  attacked  by  a mob.  Several  of  the 
troops  wounded  and  man_\  of  the  mob  wounded  and  killed  — October  31. 

1883.  The  Livingston  E.xtension  of  the  Kentucky  Central  completed  t-^ 
Richmond,  Ken.  A convention  of  representative  men,  irrespective  of  partv, 
held  at  Frankfort  to  organize  a movement  against  illiteracy — April  : 
Democratic  State  Convention  at  Louisville  — May  16.  Republican  .State 
Convention  met  at  Le.xington — May  03.  Constitutional  Convention  de- 
feated. The  Southern  Exposition  was  held  at  i^ouisville  — August  i.  An 
adjourned  meeting  held.  Geological  survey  of  the  State  completed  in  it-^ 
general  features  — September  2C.  National  convention  of  colored  men 
met  at  Louisville  — September  24. 

1884.  Kentucky  Central  leased  the  Richmond  Branch  of  the  Louisvil’e 
and  Nashville  Railroad.  Republican  State  Convention  in  Louisville  cho>e 
delegates  for  the  National  Convention.  Demanded  the  enforcement  of  th<; 
constitutional  amendments,  a “free  ballot,  a fair  count”  and  protection  — 
May  r.  Democratic  convention  at  Frankfort  chose  its  presidential  dele- 
gates and  declared  for  a tariff  for  revenue  only  — May  7.  Livingston  F.v- 
tension  was  formally  opened.  Liquor  selling  prohibited  in  certain  localities. 
Institution  for  colored  deaf  mutes  estai)lished.  Kentucky  Humane  Society 
incorporated.  Another  act  submitting  Constitutional  Convention  to  the 
people.  -School  laws  amended  and  thereby  much  improved  — August  9. 

1885.  People  voted  against  a Constitutional  Convention.  Seventy  to 
ninety  militia  kept  on  active  duty  in  Rowan  County  for  several  weeks  dur 
ing  the  summer — August  3. 

1886.  The  Pdizalietht'own,  Lexington  and  Big  Sandv  Railroad  leased  to 
the  Newport  News  and  Mississippi  River  Valley  Railroad.  Legi-iatur 
again  gave  the  people  a chance  to  vote  on  the  Constitutional  (Jonventa-n 
Appropriated  one  hundred  and  twenty  two  thousand  dollars  for  the  conn 
pletion  of  the  penitentiary  at  Eddystone.  Made  gambling  a felony 
February. 

1887.  P rohibitionist  Convention  at  Louisville.  Among  other  things  vd 
vocated  a sovereignty  convention  — March  3.  Kentucky  Central  Railro.i  • 
Company  reorganized  as  the  Kentucky  Central  Raib.vav  Companv.  * 
colored  Normal  School  ilecb.caterl  and  opened.  The  disgraceful  dis:urb.mv’  ^ 
ill  Row'an  County  continuerl  — April  25.  The  Der:u)cratic  Convention  met 
Declared  against  oompctiiion  between  free  and  convict  labor  — Mav  4 
The  Republican  Convention  met.  Declared  lor  internal  improvc-meiii'> 
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I unlimited  pensions  — May  i r.  The  people  voted  in  favor  of  callin.g  a Con- 
jstitutional  Convention  — August. 

j 1888.  The  inhabitants  of  Pike  County,  Ky.,  petitioned  the  governor  for 
arms  and  ammunition  to  defend  themselves  against  attacks  from  West 
\ irginia.  Kentucky  State  troops  were  stationed  at  Pikeville.  The  trouble 
began  in  1SS2  in  a family  feud  betvveen  the  McCoys  of  Pike  County  and 
the  Hatfields  of  Logan  County,  W.  Va.  Murders  and  bloody  engagements 
between  armed  bands  frequent  — January.  “ Honest  Dick  Tate  ” ^the  State 
Treasurer)  suspended  from  office  by  Gov.  Buckner  after  twenty  years  con- 
tinuous service  for  defalcation  to  the  e.xtent  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  — March  20.  Removed  from  otfice  by  the  Senate  acting  as  a 
court  of  impeachment.  The  Rowan  County  disturbances  investigated  bv  a 
commission.  Judge  Cole  severely  censured,  but  allowed  to  retain  his  oftice 
— March  30.  Maysville  and  Big  Sandy  Railroad  completed.  Also  Louis- 
ville, St.  Louis  and  Texas.  The  Legislature  ordered  the  second  election  by 
the  people  in  August,  1SS9,  on  the  Constitutional  Convention.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars  more  appropriated  to  the  Eddyville  Peni- 
tentiary. Made  “ Mem.orial  Day”  a legal  holiday. 

1890.  Constitutional  Convention  met  at  Frankfort — September. 


A large  number  of  Kentuckians  have  held  political  places  of  honor  and 
responsibility.  She  has  furnished  two  Presidents  of  the  United  States: 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Zachary  Taylor,  and  one  President  of  the  Confed- 
eracy : Jefferson  Davis. 

Two  Vice-Presidents  : John  C.  Breckenridge  and  Richard  M.  Johnson. 
Also  two  Acting  Vice-Presidents  : David  R.  Atchison  (while  Senator  from 
Missouri)  and  Jesse  D.  Bright  (while  Senator  from  Indiana). 

Two  Secretaries  of  State  : Henry  Clav  and  James  G.  Blaine  (who  taught 
in  Kentucky  in  early  manhood  and  found  his  wife  there). 

PMur  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury:  Geo.  M.  Bibb,  Thomas  Convin,  James 
Guthrie,  Benj.  H.  Bristow. 

Three  Secretaries  of  War:  Jefferson  Davis,  Joseph  Holt,  Isaac  Shelby 
(declined). 

One  Confederate  Secretary  of  War:  John  C.  Breckenridge. 

One  Secretary  of  the  Navy  : Richard  W.  Thompson. 

One  .Secretary  of  t ie  Interior:  Orville  H.  Browning. 

Six  Postmaster-Generals  : Wm.  F'.  Barry,  Montgomery  Blair,  Joseph 
Holt,  Amos  Kendall.  John  McLean,  Chas.  A.  Wickliffe. 

Six  Attorney-Generals : John  C.  Breckenridge,  John  J.  Crittenden,  Felix 
Grundy,  James  .Speed.  Flenrv  Stanberry  and  George  .M.  Bibb. 

•Seven  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  .States  : ^ohn  Ca- 
tron, John  .McLean,  John  .McKinley,  Saiu.  F'.  Miller,  Thomas  Todd,  Kobt. 
1’rimhle,  J.  M Harlan.  .Also  numerous  L'.  .S.  Judges  and  fuilges  of 
the  .Supreme  C'ourts  of  other  .'States,  and  one,  Lorin  Andrews,  Judge 
•'f  the  Supreme  Cour”  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
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Two  Presidents  of  the  Senate  : J.  C.  Breckenridge  and  Richard  M.  John- 
son, and  four  Presidents  pro  tern,  of  Senate:  David  R.  Atchison,  Jesse  D, 
Bright,  John  Brown,  John  Pope. 

Six  Speakers  of  the  House:  Linn  Boyd,  Henry  Clay,  John  White,  James 
G.  Blaine,  Michael  C.  Kerr  and  John  G.  Carlisle. 

She  has  also  furnished  many  senators  and  representatives  of  other 
States  as  well  as  governors.  Many  of  her  citizens  have  been  sent  on  im- 
portant foreign  .missions.  During  her  history  she  has  given  to  the  arm', 
among  others  Geti.  Tavlor  (^^exican  War),  Gen.  .Anderson  (Fort  Snnitet) 
and  Generals  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  Buckner,  Hood,  Duke  and  Morgan 
(Civil  War). 
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THE  PEOPLE’S  COVENANT 


AS  EMBODIED  IN  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  STATE 

OF  KENTUCKY. 


[Note:  — A Constitutional  Convention  to  determine  the  question  of  a thorough  revision  of 
the  State  Constitution  wa."^  in  session  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  when  this  book  went  to  press. 
The  epitome  here  presented  is  from  the  Constitution  of  1850.] 

Thk  people  petitioned  for  a separation  of  the  district  of  Kentucky  as  a 
State,  as  early  as  May  31,  17S5,  but  they  had  much  to  contend  with,  and  it 
was  not  till  April  19,  1792,  that  the  first  Constitution  was  adopted. 

There  have  been  three  separate  Constitutions  of  the  State  of  Kentucky; 
the  first  provided  for  a Governor  to  be  chosen  for  four  years;  a General 
Assembly,  consi.st!ng  of  a Senate;  House  of  Representatives;  and  a 
Supreme  Court,  styled  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  second  Constitution  was  adopted  on  the  first  of  June,  1800.  It 
created  a Lieutenant-Governor,  and  made  an  attempt  to  gradually  abolish 
slavery  but  without  effect.  The  second  Constitution  remained  in  force  for 
nearly  half  a century,  without  amendment. 

On  account  of  a desire  for  a change  in  the  Constitution,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  Judiciary  system,  a new  Constitution  was  approved  and 
adopted  June  ii,  1850.  This  third  and  last  Constitution  has  remained  in 
use  up  to  the  present  time,  and  is  composed  of  a preamble  and  thirteen 
articles,  each  article  being  divided  into  many  sections. 

PREAMBLE. 

We,  the  Representatives  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  in  con- 
vention assembled,  to  secure  to  all  citizens  thereof  the  enjoyment  of  the 
rights  of  life,  liberty  and  propertv,  and  of  j)ur.suing  happiness,  do  ordain 
and  establish  this  Constitution  for  it.s  government. 

Artici.e  (,).\e  concerns  rha  distribution  of  the  powers  of  government. 

Section  r creates  three  distinct  L>epartmeiUs  ; the  Legislature;  the  'Execu- 
tive; and  the  Judiciary. 

Section  2.  deciarc.s  ih.it  persons  belonging  to  one  department,  shall  not 
e.xercise  the  powers  of  another. 

Article  Two  concerns  the  Legislative  Department, 
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Section  i.  Legislative  power  shall  be  vested  in  a House  of  Representa- 
tives and  Senate,  to  be  known  as  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky. 

Section  2.  Time  of  service  of  Representatives  to  be  two  years  from  day 
of  general  election. 

Section  3.  Llections  biennial,  and  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  August ; 
mode  of  holding  election  to  be  regulated  by  law. 

Section  4.  To  become  a Representative  one  must  be  a citizen  of  U.  S. 
at  time  of  election;  twenty-one  years  old;  must  have  lived,  the  two  years 
preceding  his  election,  in  the  State,  and  the  last  year  in  the  county,  town, 
or  city  from  which  he  is  chosen. 

Section  5.  Counties  must  be  divided  into  election  districts;  cities  and 
towns  to  be  allowed  separate  representation  in  the  General  Assembly,  so 
long  as  each  city  or  town  has  a number  of  qualified  voters  equal  to  the 
ratio  then  fixed ; and  such  city  or  town  shall  be  divided  into  districts  for 
Representatives  and.  Senators  according  to  the  number  of  Representatives 
and  Senators  entitled  to  such  city  or  town. 

Sections  6 to  34  provide  for  the  representation  in  the  House  and  Senate 
of  the  voters  in  the  Commonwealth  ; the  officers  of  the  House  and  Senate  ; 
privileges  of  voters;  term  of  Senators  — four  years;  time  of  meeting  of 
General  Assembly  — first  Monday  in  November;  rules — punishments  or 
expulsion  of  members  ; journals  to  be  published  weekly  ; pay  of  members  ; 
clergymen  and  officers  under  U.  S.  not  to  hold  office;  the  passage  of  bills: 
credit  of  Commonwealth  not  to  be  given  or  loaned  in  aid  of  corporations. 

Section  35  declares  the  objects  for  which  debts  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly mav  be  allowed  — to  meet  casual  deficits  of  revenue  not  to  exceed  at 
anytime  five  hundred  thousand  dollars;  the  State  may  contract  debts  to 
repel  invasion,  suppress  insurrection,  or  provide  for  the  public  defense. 

Sections  37  and  3S.  No  law  enacted  by  the  General  Assemlrly  shall  relate 
to  more  than  one  subject,  and  that  shall  be  expressed  in  title. 

Article  Three  concerns  the  Pixecutive  Department. 

Sections  i to  14  fix  the  term  of  the  Governor  — four  years ; declare  th.it 
he  is  not  eligible  for  the  succeeding  term;  that  one  holding  the  otncc 
must  be  thirty-five  years  old,  a citizen  of  the  U.  S.,  and  must  have  been 
a resident  of  the  State  for  the  last  six  years  preceding  his  election;  that  r.o 
member  of  Congress,  no  officer  of  the  U.  .S.,  nor  minister  of  any  religion's 
society  shall  be  Governor;  that  the  Governor  shall  be  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  of  the  militia  thereof, 
except  when  they  shall  be  called  into  the  service  of  the  U-  .S.  He  shall  not 
command,  personally,  in  the  field  unless  advised  to  do  so  by  a resolution  of 
the  General  Assembly;  authorize  the  Governor  to  fill  vacancies  in  otficc  . 
give  him  the  pardoning  power;  (icorlare  that  he  may  require  informatioci, 
in  writing,  from  the  officers  in  the  Iv.wcutive  De[)arrment ; provide  for  con 
vening  Legislature  in  certain  cases,  and  for  adjourning  it  it\  certain  cases. 

Sections  13  to  19  provide  for  the  election  <.)f  Lieutenant-Governor ; he  sh.d* 
be  Speaker  of  the  Senate,  give  the  casting  vote,  shall  act  as  Governor  when 
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the  latter  is  removed  from  office,  impeached,  dies,  resigns  or  is  absent 
from  the  Senate  ; in  such  a case  a Speaker  of  the  Senate  is  elected  and 
if  the  Lieutenant-Governor  is  removed  from  office  of  Governor,  the  Speaker 
acts  as  Governor;  Provided  that,  whenever  a vacancy  shall  occur  in  the 
offiice  of  Governor,  before  the  first  two  years  of  the  term  shall  have  expired, 
a new  election  for  Governor  shall  take  place. 

Section  20  declares  that  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  convene  the  Senate 
for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a Speaker,  when  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  after 
assuming  the  office  of  Governor,  shall  die  or  be  removed  from  such  office 
during  a recess  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Section  21  declares  that  the  Governor  shall  nominate,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  Senate,  and  appoint  a Secretary  of  State. 

Sections  22  and  23  grant  veto  power  to  the  Governor. 

Sections  24  and  25  provide  for  the  contested  elections  of  Governor  and 
Lieutenant-Governor;  for  the  election  of  a Treasurer,  an  Auditor  of  Public 
Accounts,  Register  of  the  Land  Office,  and  Attorney-General. 

Section  26  declares  that  the  first  election  under  this  Constitution  for  Gov- 
ernor, Lieutenant-Governor,  Treasurer,  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  Regis- 
ter of  the  Land  Office,  and  Attornev-General  shall  be  held  on  the  first 
Monday  in  August,  in  the  year  1851. 

Art£CLK  Four  concerns  the  Judicial  Department. 

Section  r.  The  judicial  power  of  this  Commonwealth  is  vested  in  one 
Supreme  Court  (styled  the  Court  of  Appeals),  the  courts  establisiied  by 
this  Constitution,  and  such  courts,  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court,  as  the 
General  Assembly  mav,  from  time  to  time,  erect  and  establish. 

Sections  2 to  15  provide  for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Appeals;  term 
of  Judges,  their  removal  and  salary;  how  the  court  is  composed;  provide 
for  the  Judicial  Districts  — vacancies  — case  of  change  in  number  of  Judges 
— classification  of  Judges  ; for  election  to  fill  vacancies  — appointment  if 
less  than  one  year  fut  qualifications  of  a Judge,  sessioiis,  where  held;  elec- 
tions; clerks  — term — District  Clerks — qualifications  of  clerics;  addi- 
tional Judge  or  Judges. 

Sections  i6  to  28  deal  with  the  Circuit  Courts. 

Sections  29  to  41  deal  with  the  County  Courts. 

Article  Five  concerns  Impeacimjents. 

Section  I.  'The  House  has  S(.*ie  power  of  impeachment. 

Section  2.  Impeachments  shall  be  tried  hv  the  .Senate,  and  Senators  shall 
be  on  oath  or  atm  mation  ; two  third.--  of  the  members  present  must  concur 
to  convict. 

Section  3 declare.-)  that  the  Governor  and  all  civil  -■>fficers  shall  be  liable  to 
impeachment,  but  judgment  in  su«.h  ca^cs  shall  n<<t  cxrei  d further  than  to 
removal  from  ofiice  and  disipjaiificarcon  to  hold  anv  office  of  honor,  trust, 
or  profit  under  the  ComrnonwcalLh.  Rat  the  party  convicted  shall,  never- 
theless, be  subject  aiid  liable  to  iiulictment,  trial  asm  punishment  bv  !aw'. 

Article  Six  concerns  Kxecuiice  and  Ministerial  Officers  for  Coun- 
ties and  Districts. 
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Sections  i to  9 provide  for  the  Commonwealth’s  Attorneys  ; Clerks  of  the 
Courts;  Surveyor;  Coroner;  their  qualifications  and  provide  for  their  elcc 
tions  ; Sheriff  — term  — not  eligible  for  second  term;  Constables  — tern; ; 
officers  for  towns  and  cities;  provide  for  vacancies  in  offices;  require  Countv 
Officers  to  give  security  for  proper  performance  of  their  duties. 

Section  10  proviiles  for  the  appointment  of  other  County  or  District 
ministerial  and  executive  officers. 

Section  11  provides  for  the  election  of  County  Assessors  and  their 
assistants. 

Article  Seven  concerns  the  Militia. 

Section  1 declares  that  all  free,  able-bodied,  male  persons  in  the  State  shall 
serve  in  the  militia  when  called;  exempts  negroe.s,  mulattoes,  and  Indians 
from  such  service;  also  iho^e  belonging  to  religious  societies  whose  tenet> 
forbid  them  to  can  y arms,  but  the  latter  shall  pay  an  equivalent  for  personal 
services. 

Section  2.  The  Governor  shall  appoint  the  Adjutant-General,  and  other 
staff  officers ; the  Major-Generals,  Brigadier-Generals,  and  commandants  of 
regiments  shall,  respectively,  appoint  their  staff  officers  ; and  commands  (jf 
companies  shall  appoint  their  non-commissioned  officers. 

Section  3 declares  that  all  other  officers  shall  be  elected  bv  persons  sub- 
ject to  military  duty,  within  their  respective  companies,  battalions,  regiment>. 
brigades  and  divisions,  under  such  rules,  and  for  such  terms,  not  exceeding 
six  years  as  the  General  Assembly  may  direct. 

Article  Eight  concerns  General  Provisions. 

Section  i declares  that  all  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  all  other 
officers  shall  swear  (or  .ittirm)  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  State;  to  faithfully  perform  the  duties  of  the  office  ; 
that,  since  this  Constitution  was  adopted,  he  has  not  fought  a duel  with 
deadly  weapons,  nor  taken  any  part  in  such  duel. 

Section  z declares  treason  against  the  Commonwealth  to  consist  only  in 
levying  war  against  it,  or  in  adhering  to  its  enemies;  that  no  person  sluli 
be  convicted  of  treason,  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses,  or  on  hi.- 
own  confession. 

SfCtion  3 disqualifies  any  person  from  office  who  has  offered  any  bribe,  or 
treat,  to  procure  his  election. 

Section  4 extends  this  bar  from  office  and  suffrage  to  include  any  pei.>  'U 
tliereafter  convicted  of  bribery,  perjury,  forgery,  or  other  high  crime. 

’rii?//  5 asset  ts  that  no  monvy  .'diail  be  dra.vn  from  the  treasury  e.xcei't 
bv  law;  limits  ap;)ropria;ions  for  the  sui'iport  of  the  army  to  two  vears. 

Section  6 declares  that  the  General  .\sseml)ly  may  direct,  by  law,  in  wb  u 
manner,  and  in  what  com  ts,  sc.its  .may  be  brought  against  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Scciion  7 declares  that  tlie  inaime:  of  administering  the  oath  of  office  shall 
lie  in  av'cordance  with  the  conscience  of  the  person  ass<iining  office,  ar.  1 
shall  be  esteemed  by  the  General  Assembly  the  most  solemn  appeal  i * 
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Sections  8 and  9 declare  tliat  all  laws  in  existence  in  the  State  of  Virginia 
on  the  first  day  of  June,  1792,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  present  Constitution 
of  fCentucky  shall  be  in  force  ; and  the  compact  with  the  State  of  Virginia, 
shall  be  considered  as  part  of  this  Constitution. 

Section  10  provides  for  the  ai'mtration  of  differences. 

Section  ir  declares  that  civil  otficers  of  the  Commonwealth,  at  large,  slial! 
reside  within  the  State;  district,  county,  or  town  otficers  within  their  dis- 
tricts, and  that  tl.ey  shall  keep  their  ottices  in  such  places  therein,  as  may 
be  required  by  law. 

Section  12  declares  that  absence  on  business  of  State  or  U.  S.  does  not 
forfeit  one’s  rights. 

Section  13.  The  General  Assembly  shall  regulate,  by  law,  what  deductions 
shall  be  made  from  the  salaries  of  public  officers  for  neglect  of  duty. 

Section  rq  asserts  that  returns  of  elections  by  the  people  shall  be  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

Section  15  declares  that  all  elections  by  the  people,  and  by  the  Senate  and 
House  shall  be  hsviza  voce  vote  ; all  dumb  persons  entitled  to  suffrage  may 
vote  by  ballot. 

Section  i6.  All  elections  by  the  people  to  be  held  between  six  o’clock  in 
the  morning  and  seven  in  the  evening. 

Section  17  declares  that  time  for  entering  upon  office  shall  be  fixed  by  law. 

Section  18  declares  that  members  of  Congress  etc.  are  not  eligible  to  Gen- 
eral Assembly  — nor  to  any  State  office. 

Section  19  provides  that  the  General  Assembly  shall  direct,  by  law,  how 
those  who  become  securities  for  public  offices  may  be  relieved  of  such 
security. 

Section  20  declares  that  dueling  disqualifies  one  from  holding  office  or  ‘ 
honor  in  the  State,  and  any  person  engaging  therein  shall  be  punished. 

Section  21  gives  power  to  the  Governor  to  pardon  after  five  years  from 
time  of  offense  anv  person  connected  with  a duel,  and  to  restore  him  to  all 
his  rights,  and  the  oath  prescribed  in  the  first  section  of  this  article  shall  be 
varied  to  suit  the  case. 

Section  22  provides  for  the  appointment  of  three  law'vers,  at  the  first 
session,  after  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  to  revise  the  statute  laws  of 
this  Commonwealiii  so  that  there  will  be  but  one  law  on  anv  one  suljject : 
for  the  appointment  of  three  other  lawyers  to  prepare  a code  of  practice  for 
the  courts,  civil  and  criminal. 

Section  23  provides  for  the  election  of  a President  of  the  Board  of  Internal 
Improvement. 

Section  2q  declares  that  the  General  Assemblv  shall  provide  by  law  for 
the  trial  of  any  contested  election  of  Auditor,  Register,  Treasurer,  Attorney- 
General,  Judge  'jf  Circuit  Courts,  etc.,  not  other, vi'^e  herein  specified. 

Section  25  declares  that  the  (.'.enera!  Assemblv  shall  j;>rovidc,  hv  law,  for 
the  making  of  the  returiis  of  the  election  i;f  all  officers  to  be  elected  under 
this  Constitution  ; and  the  Governor  shall  i.ssue  commissions  to  such  officers 
as  soon  as  he  has  ascertained  the  result  of  their  election. 
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Section  26  provides  for  the  filling  of  vacancies  of  all  officers  under  the 
Constitution. 

Article  Nine  concerns  the  seat  of  government : 

The  seat  of  government  shall  continue  in  the  city  of  Frankfort  until  re- 
moved by  law. 

Article  Tex  concerns  .Slaves  : 

Section  I declares  that  the  General  Assembly  shall  not  pass  any  laws 
for  emancipation,  without  payment  to  owners  of  slaves.  It  shall  not  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  slaves  from  other  States  by  immigrants — nor  allow 
emancipation  to  the  prejudice  of  creditors  — nor  import  slaves  as  mer- 
chandise; slaves  must  be  treated  with  humanity,  must  be  protected  ami 
provided  for. 

Section  2 asserts  that  laws  may  be  passed  for  punishing  free  negroes  im- 
migrating to  State,  or  remaining  after  emancipation. 

Section  3 provides  tor  prosecuting  slaves  for  felony,  but  they  shall  not  be 
deprived  of  right  of  trial  by  Petit  Jury. 

Article  Eleven  concerns  Education. 

Section  I provides  for  a fund  to  be  applied  solely  for  purposes  of 
education. 

Section  2 declares  that  a .Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  be 
elected  by  the  peojde  at  the  same  time  with  the  Governor. 

Article  Twelve  concerns  the  Mode  of  Revising  the  Constitution. 

Section  i declares  that  a ronvention  shall  be  called  for  that  purpose. 

Section  2 gives  the  Convention  power  to  judge  of  the  election  of  its  mem- 
ber.s,  and  to  decide  contested  elections,  but  the  General  Assembly  shall,  in 
calling  a Convention,  provide  for  the  taking  of  testimony  in  such  cases,  and 
for  issuing  a writ  of  election  in  case  of  a tie. 

Article  Thirteen  concerns  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Preamble  — That  the  general,  great,  and  essential  principles  of  liberty 
and  free  government  may  be  recognized,  and  established.  We  Declare: 

Section  i.  That  all  free  persons  are  equal  and  no  exclusive  privileges  are 
allowed. 

Section  2.  That  absolute,  arbitrary  power  exists  nowhere  in  a Republic. 

Section  3.  That  the  right  of  property  is  higher  than  Constitutional  sanc- 
tion; that  the  right  of  owner  in  a slave,  and  its  increase  is  the  same  a.-> 
of  any  propertv. 

Section  4.  That  all  power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  and  that  they  ha\  e 
the  right  to  alter  and  reform  the  form  of  government. 

Section  5.  That  all  persons  should  enjoy  reiigious  freedom,  and  that  no 
preference  should  be  given  by  law  to  any  religious  societies. 

Section  6.  That  no  civil  rights  or  privileges  are  to  be  lost  on  account 
of  one’s  religion. 

Section  7.  That  elections  shall  be  free  ,ind  equal. 

Section  S.  That  the  right  of  tri.al  bv  jury  shall  be  held  sacred  and  in- 
violate. 

Section  9.  That  the  freedom  of  press  and  speech  shall  be  maintained. 
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Section  10.  That  the  jury  shall  determine  the  law  and  facts  in  prosecu- 
tions for  libel. 

Section  II.  That  sei.rures  and  searches  shall  not  be  made  unlawfully. 

Section  12.  That  all  prosecuted  persons  shall  have  the  right  to  be  heard 
by  him.self  and  counsel ; to  meet  the  witnesses,  face  to  face  ; to  compel  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  in  his  favor;  and  a speedy  public  trial  by  an  impar- 
tial jury;  that  he  is  not  compelled  to  give  evidence  against  himself;  nor 
can  he  be  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty  or  property,  unless  by  the  judgment 
of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land. 

Section  T3.  That  persons  shall  be  tried  by  indictment,  except  in  cases  of 
navy  or  army  offenses,  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger. 

Section  14.  Thai  a second  trial  for  same  offense  is  not  allowed. 

Section  15.  I'hat  all  courts  shall  be  open  to  ail. 

Section  16.  T'hat  tl'.e  General  Assembly,  only,  can  suspend  laws. 

Section  17.  That  excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  e.xcessive  fines  im- 
posed, nor  cruel  punishments  indicted. 

Section  18.  That  ail' prisoners  shall  have  the  right  of  bail,  except  in  cases 
of  capital  offenses,  and  the  privilege  of  habeas  ror/'iis,  except  in  cases  of  re- 
bellion or  invasion. 

Section  19.  That  imprisonment  for  debt  is  limited  to  cases  of  fraud. 

Section  20.  That  no  ex-post  facto  law,  nor  any  law'  impairing  contracts 
shall  be  made. 

Section  21.  That  no  person  shall  be  attainted  of  treason  or  felony  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

Section  22.  That  no  attainder  shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  nor,  except 
during  the  life  of  the  o.Tender,  forfeiture  of  estate  to  the  Commonwealth. 

Section  23.  That  estates  of  suicides  shall  descend  or  vest  as  in  case  of 
natural  death,  and  if  killed  by  casualty,  there  shall  be  no  forfeiture  by  reason 
thereof. 

Section  34.  That  the  people  have  the  right  of  assembling,  and  of  peti- 
tioning. 

Section  25.  That  the  people  have  the  right  to  carry  arms  for  defending 
themselves  and  the  State,  but  the  Gtmeral  Assembly  may  pass  laws  to  pre- 
vent them  from  c.irrying  concealed  arms. 

Section  26.  That  no  standing  armv  shall  be  maintained  in  time  of  peace, 
and  the  rnilitarv  shall  l)e  in  subni  dination  to  the  civil  power. 

Section  27.  That  no  soldier  shall  in  time  of  peace  be  quartered  in  any 
house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner;  nor  in  rime  of  war  e.xcept  as  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

Section  20.  That  there  shall  be  no  titles  of  nobility  and  hereditary  dis- 
tinctions shall  not  be  allowed. 

Section  29.  That  emigration  from  the  State  shall  not  be  prohibited. 

Section  30.  That,  to  gii.ard  against  transgressions  of  the  high  powers 
which  we  have  deiegaiecl.  even  thir.g  in  this  article  is  e.vccpted  out  of  the 
general  powers  of  government,  and  shall  forever  remain  inviolate;  and  that 
all  laws  contrary  thereto,  or  contrarv  to  tins  Con,-.titution,  shall  be  void. 
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THE  CONSTITUTIOH. 


SCHEDULE. 

Section  i announces  that  all  lavvs  and  contracts  in  force  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  this  Constitution,  and  not  inconsistent  therewith  shall  continue. 

Section  z declares  that  oaths  may  be  administered  by  any  Judge  or  Justice 
of  Peace,  until  the  General  Assembly  shall  otherwise  direct. 

Section  3 asserts  that  no  otiice  is  to  be  superseded  by  the  Constitution; 
that  the  duties  of  office  shall  be  performed  for  the  term  to  which  elected. 

Section  4 declares  that  the  General  Assembly  shall  make  an  apportion- 
ment of  the  representation  of  the  State  in  1S50;  present  division  to  remain 
till  then. 

Section  5 declares  that  all  recognizances  heretofore  taken  or  that  shall  be 
taken  before  the  organization  of  the  Judicial  Department  shall  remain  as 
valid  as  though  this  Constitution  had  not  been  adopted,  and  may  be  prose- 
cuted in  the  name  ot  the  Commonwealth  ; all  prosecutions  and  penal  actions 
to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 


■r  r-- 


A SELECTION  OF  BOOKS 


TOUCHING  UPON  THE  STORY  OF  KENTUCKY. 

The  student  will  find  abundant  literature  bearing  upon  the 
history  of  Kentucky.  There  are  full  and  exhaustive  reports  on 
the  physical  structure  of  the  country,  and  numerous  well  written 
histories  of  the  people  and  of  the  State. 

The  institution  of  slaver)' ; the  troubles  with  the  Indians ; 
the  border  life,  and  the  late  war  furnish  rich  material  for  ex- 
citing and  descriptive  story  writing. 

The  resources  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  and  its  general 
structure,  its  climate  and  natural  beauties  are  very  fully  pre- 
sented by  the  many  reports  of  the  different  departments  of  the 
State. 


There  are  many  histories  of  the  State  of  Kentucky.  A small  book  by 
Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  gives  a pleasing  account  of  the  State  from  its  earliest 
settiement.  An  extensive  and  careful  history  is  that  of  Lewis  Collins,  re- 
vised and  enlarged,  and  brought  down  to  1S74,  by  his  son,  Richard  II.  Col- 
lins. The  “ Discovery,  Settlement,  and  Present  State  of  Kentucke,”  by 
John  Filson,  printed  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  [7S4,  mav  be  studied  with 
profit.  This  book  is  principally  interesting  for  its  map,  and  the  personal 
reminiscences  of  Daniel  hoone.  Also  a valuable  work  is  “ Political  Tran- 
sactions in  and  Ccmcerning  Kentucky,”  by  William  Littell,  printed  in  1S16. 
The  “ History  of  Kentuckv,  including  an  Account  of  the  Discovery,  Settle- 
ment, Progressive  Improvement,  Political  and  Military  Event.s  and  Present 
State  of  the  Country,”  by  Humphrey  Marshall,  is  an  exhaustive  work,  the 
first  volume  appearing  in  iSte,  the  second  in  1824.  Another  interesting  his- 
tory is  Mann  Putler's  “ History  of  Kentucky,  from  its  E.x])loratiuu  and  .Set- 
tlement by  the  Whites,  to  the  close  of  the  Southwestern  Cami')aign  in  1814.” 
The  reader  may,  with  advantage,  consult  " History  of  the  First  brigade” 
( Confederate  ),  by  F.d.  Porter  Thompson ; “ History  of  Morgan’s  Cavalry,” 
by  basil  W.  Duke.  William  b.  Allen  contributes  a “History  of  Kentucky, 
embracing  Gleanings,  Reminiscences,  Antiqidiies,  Xatural  Curiosities,  Sta- 
tistics an.l  biographical  Sketches  of  bioncer.-;.  Soldier.s,  Jurists,  Lawyers, 
.Statesmen,  etc.”  An  imp«n  tant  work  is  “ The  Kentuckv  Resolutions  of 
1798,”  by  Ethelbert  Dudley  Warfield,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.  These  resolutions 
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BOOKS  RELATING  TO  KENTUCKY. 


were  intended  as  a protest  against  the  uticonstitutional  action  of  the  Fed- 
eral Congress  in  enacting  the  alien  and  sedition  laws.  “ An  Excursion  to 
the  Mammoth  Cave,”  by  Robert  Davidson,  is  a carefully  written  and  inter- 
esting description  of  the  famous  cave. 

Among  the  stories  of  adventure  are  “ Pioneer  Life  in  Kentucky,”  by 
Daniel  Drake  ; “ Indian  Wars  of  the  West,”  by  Timothy  Flint ; “ Sketches 
of  Western  Adventure,”  by  John  A.  McClurg  ; “A  Collection  of  Some  of 
the  Most  Interesting  Narratives, ” by  Samuel  L.  Metcalf;  “Pioneer  Life  in 
the  West,”  by  Win.  Person;  and  “Chronicles  of  border  Warfare,”  by 
Alexander  S.  Withers. 

Stories  of  the  war  are  well  told  in  “Narrative  of  the  Sufferings  and  De- 
feat of  the  Northwest  Army,  under  General  Winchester,”  by  William  Ather- 
ton ; “ A Journal  Containing  an  Accurate  and  Interesting  Account  of  the 
Hardship,  etc.,  of  the  Kentucky  Volunteers,”  by  Elias  Darnell ; “ History  of 
the  Late  War,”  by  Robert  McAfee  ; “ A Complete  Plistory  of  the  Late 
American  War,”  by  M.  Smith. 

Some  idea  of  the  religious  life  and  customs  of  the  people  of  Kentucky 
maybe  derived  from  “An  Outline  of  the  History  of  the  Church  in  Ken- 
tucky,” by  Robert  H.  Bishop;  “Historical  Sketches  of  Christ’s  Church,” 
by  Re\.  James  Craik  ; “ History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Kentucky,” 
by  Robert  Davidson  ; “ 'Phe  History  of  Methodism  in  Kentucky,”  by  A.  H. 
Redford  ; “Sketches  of  the  Early  Catholic  Missions  of  Kentucky,”  by  M.  J. 
Spalding  ; and  " A History  of  the  Baptist  Churches,”  by  John  Taylor. 

Josiah  Espy  has  written  a vivid  description  of  a tour  in  the  States  of  Ohio, 
Kentucky  and  Indian  Territory.  Richard  MacNamar  contributes  a brief 
account  of  Shakerism  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  A.  E.  Wilson’s  “ Story  of 
Rebecca  Boone  ” is  an  interesting  book. 

In  the  line  of  Historical  Fiction,  we  have  “ Etna  Vandemir,”  by  S,  J. 
Hancock  ; and  “ Wild  Western  Scenes,”  by  S.  B.  Jones. 

On  the  subject  of  Slavery  in  Kentucky,  “ Ellen,”  a tale  by  M.  B.  Harlan, 
“Tempest  and  .Snmshine,”  by  M.  J.  Holmes  and  “ Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  by 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  are  well  worth  reading. 

A romance,  dlustrative  of  the  first  settlers  of  Kentucky,  is  prettily  told  in 
“ Charlemo.u,”  and  its  sequel,  “ PJeaucbampe,”  by  W.  G.  Simm.s.  Edmund 
Kirk’s  books  . ‘should  be  included  among  this  list;  and,  in  the  three  follcvvina:. 
one  obtains  a graphic  account  of  the  adventures  and  sufferings  of  the  early 
settlers  in  Kentucky;  “John  Sevier  as  Commonwealth  Builder”;  “The 
Rear  Guard  of  the  Revolution”;  and  “ The  Advance  Guard  of  Western 
Civilization”  — all  by  Etlmund  Kirk. 

A description  of  the  fertility  and  beauty  of  the  “ blue-grass  region  ” in 
Kentucky,  by  John  Burroughs,  will  be  found  in  the  Century  Magazine  for 
July, 
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[For  obvious  reasons,  ir.  this  index  only  the  historical  names,  places  and  events  are  treated. 
The  characters  that  are  proiaineut  in  the  “ stor\' ” part  are  thus  allowed  to  retain  their  ow  n 
romantic  individuality. j 

.•Amendment,  Thirteenth.  The,  rejected,  245. 


.\nderson,  Gen.,  commands  in  Kentucky, 
203,  204. 

Barber,  Philip  Ncrbounie.  grave  of,  ;?i. 

Bardstcrt  n.  noted  school  at,  loS;  famous 
paintings  at,  ux). 

Blue-Grass  Country,  The,  265. 

Blue  Licks,  Indian  attack  on,  74 ; battle 
of,  7S. 

Boone,  Daniel,  mes.senger  to  Fort  ihtt,  32; 
h's  fam'jy.  46;  hi.s  dauy’o.t.T  captured  bv 
Indians,  52  ; rescues  his  daught.er,  36;  cap- 
tured a:  Blue  Licks,  74  ; at  battle  of  Blue 
Licks.  79:  leaves  Kentu«.ky,  1)3;  treatment 
of  by  Kentucky,  n6. 

Bcxanesbo.roy  32,  3",  44  ; Tdtack  on,  74. 

Bowman’s  defeat  at  Chiiiicothe,  74. 

Bramlette,  Governor.  234,  233,  238, 

Breckenridge,  John  G.,  182,  19I,  204. 

Brown,  John,  first  delegate  to  Congress,  95  ; 

U.  3.  Senator,  0-. 

Burr,  Aar&n.  in  Kentucky,  140-145. 

Burr  Cf>nspi.r?xy,  the,  119,  140. 

Byrd,  Col.,  captures  Ruddle’s  Station.  76. 

Cabell,  Fximund.  leaves  home,  tr;  in  the 
Kentucky  Count.'y,  ;6;  his  prayer,  28; 
meet.-j  Daniel  Boone,  13.  purchases  land,  i 
58;  captured  by  Indians,  (x>;  esc3oe.'>,  63 ; 
in  the  Revoiiition,  70;  marriage,  86. 

Callirway,  Fletsey,  i.  iptured  by  Indians,  52  ; 
rescued.  56;  mturiage  of,  37. 

biarkc,  George  Rogers,  in  Kentucky,  57;  at 
flarrod-sburg,  58;  brilliant  western  con- 
quests of,  74,  75 ; decline  of,  83 ; neglect 
of,  127. 

Clay,  Cassius  M,  liberates  his  shaves.  oa<i. 

Clay,  Huun.',  elected  to  L-gishtturo,  i ; i ; dc- 
ieiuLs  .\aron  Burr,  141  ; cluei  t\ith  Marshall, 
144;  ill  War  cf  1812,  146;  a peace  commis- 


sioner, 154;  feeling  toward,  162;  his  rural 
life,  164;  opposes  annexation  of  Texas,  177; 
lo:^es  support  of  Kentucky,  17S. 

Colored  schools  and  education,  237,  258. 

Cornstalk,  an  Indian  chief;  his  promise  to 
Lord  Dunmore,  22. 

Crittenden,  John  J.,  182;  otters  the  “olive 
branch,’’  195. 

Danville,  prominence  of,  88 ; conventions  at, 
89,  95,  97  ; a political  center,  97. 

Davies,  Col.  J.  H , his  charges  against  Burr, 
141 ; death  of,  145. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  born  in  Kentucky,  144;  op- 
poses General  Taylor,  1S2 ; elected  presi- 
dent of  Southern  Confederacy,  191. 

Dickens,  Charles,  in  Louisville,  166. 

Dunmore,  Lord,  his  treaty  with  the  Indians, 
14'.  anxious  for  peace,  33. 

Durrett,  Col.  R.  T.,  .\rrest  of,  203, 

DuvrJl,  Judge,  Irving’s'  Ralph  Ringwood,” 
171. 

Education  fsee  Religion). 

Ewing,  Andrew,  on  Kentucky  mountaineers, 
267. 

Filson,  John,  hrst  Kentucky  historian,  88; 
death  of,  89. 

Floyd,  Colonel,  38. 

Foit  X elsoa  bir.lt,  78. 

I rankfort,  selected  as  the  capital,  9.8;  society 
in,  (ui;  reception  In  Laf.iyette,  158;  “ Bor- 
der-State Convention  ’’  at.  195. 

Freedmen's  Bureau,  I'lie.  23*.  255.  236,  257. 

French  refugees  ir.  Kentucky,  u.7. 

Gilmore,  Mr.  (‘‘  Edmund  Kirlie or,  Ken- 
tucky. 2%. 

Golorth,  .Cm.,  discovers  aufedilurian  relics, 
4?- 

j ( '■uerrilhts  in  Keiitiickv,  215 
I Harrodstown,  32,  44;  prouiiueticr  of,  S8. 
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Hart,  Joel  T.,  the  poi-t  sculptor,  iSa, 
Henderson,  Jiulge,  purchases  Kentucky,  15; 
his  prominence,  34.  3S,  5S : colonists  grum- 
ble against,  y)\  hl.->  purchase  ignored,  47; 
leaves  Kentucky,  ti6. 

Horses  in  Kentucky,  ?7o. 

Immigration,  Bureau  of,  271.  \ 

Indians,  relinquish  Keruiickv,  14,  34;  invade 
Kentucky,  78;  hostilities  begun,  7S-79; 
ended  and  renev/ed,  91  ; treatment  of,  92; 
new  host  lities,  oS ; treaty  of  peace  with, 
115;  in  wars  of  t'3it  aitd  iSta,  i45-(47. 
Johnson,  Col.  Rich.trti  M , grave  of,  181 
Kenton,  Simon,  in  the  Dunmore  \sar,  14;  in 
Kentucky,  58;  made  captain  in  Indian 
wars,  99. 

Kentucky,  purchased  of  the  Cherokees,  15: 
antediluvian  rehcs  in,  43;  ignored  bv  Con- 
gress, 47,  So;  contests  over,  37;  lands  in, 
paid  to  Virginia  soldiers,  73  ; in  the  Revo- 
lution, 74,  79;  divided  into  three  counties, 
77;  first  historian  of,  88 ; [ndian  smiggles, 
gi ; petitions  Congress  for  ^tateilOod,  93; 
second  convention  of,  95;  ‘‘court”  and 
‘‘  country  ” parties  in.  r/j;  admitted  to  the 
Union,  97;  first  governor,  98;  State  gov- 
emnient  formed,  98 ; Frankfort  made  capi- 
tal of,  98 ; intellectual  status  of.  too ; F rench 
refugees  in,  107,  108:  ‘State  government  of, 
113;  Constitution  of,  113;  treatment  of 
Daniel  B<’,one  by.  tr6;  condition  of  in 
iSoo,  118;  ititrigues  in,  119;  religious  con- 
dition of.  132  : Burr's  intrigues  in.  140-143  ; 
first  steamboat  in,  144;  in  the  Indian  wa’"';, 
143;  in  War  of  t'^t2,  146-153;  financial 
remedies  in,  133;  legal  t.dent  of,  136,  167, 
171:  receptions  to  Lafayette,  13S;  rural 
life  in,  164;  pCirical  matters  in  (1S32),  17?; 
anti-slavery'  society  in,  172;  in  Mexican 
War,  i/S-iSf  ; intellectual  life  of,  182-182: 
literature  in,  286;  in  the  Civil  War,  iSs- 
252;  nvlitary  goventment  in,  223 ; lawless- 
ness In.  232;  n'.artia)  law  in,  241;  martial 
law  withdrawn,  255;  Freedmen's  Bureau 
in,  234,  25,':  change  in  ’•nrnl  life,  25Q;  natu- 
ral advantages  ai  d neauties  of,  261-26/2; 
phases  of  life  in,  266-26;  ; minerni  resources 
of,  2/'9  : mour.ds  In,  271  ; mining  .and  manu- 
facturing resouices  of,  371  ; taxable  prop- 
erty in,  272;  railroads  in,  272;  resources 
ami  lit, vfloprneni.  of,  273 : religion  am!  edu- 
cation in,  2-4;  tile  press  and  luorature  tn, 
278;  present  condition  and  future  possi- 
bilities of,  2'H~295. 

Kentucky  (kiictte,  the  pioneer  newspaper,  94. 
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“ Know-Nothing”  riots.  The,  tqo. 

” Ku-klux  Kian,”  The,  25S. 

Lafayette  in  Kentucky,  158. 

Laughrey,  Col.,  defeat  of,  78. 

Legislative  Assembly.  Fifst,  37. 

Lexington,  established,  77;  growth  of,  .86; 
prominence  of,  88  : ' leneral  Assembly  meets 
at,  98;  social  prominence  of,  131. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  born  in  Kentucky,  144: 
election  of,  to  the  presidency,  19 r ; his 
emancipation  proclamation,  219 ; his  posi- 
tion toward  the  ‘‘border  States,”  220;  his 
letter  to  Col.  Hodges,  236. 

Louis  Philippe  of  France  at  Bardstown,  108. 

LouIs\iiie.  established,  77;  slow  growth  of, 
88;  social  condition  of  in  tSo2,  I tS ; “know- 
nothing”  riot  in,  190:  anti-war  meetings 
at,  195 ; churches  and  charities  of,  273  ; 
canai  at,  276. 

Louisnlle  Journal  established,  1S2. 

Magoffin,  Covernor,  his  position  toward  the 
Civil  U'ar,  201  ; resigns,  219. 

Mammoth  t.’ave,  287-2*^0. 

Marshall,  Humphrey,  his  duel  with  Henr)' 
Clay.  144. 

Marshall,  Colonel  Thomas,  his  charges  against 
Wilkinson,  96. 

Marshall,  “ Tom,”  182. 

Martial  Law,  241;  withdrawn,  233. 

Michaux,  French  naturalist,  on  Kentucky, 
iiS. 

Military  operations  in  Kentucky  in  Civil  W'ar, 
201, 202,  206,  208,210,  2(2,2x4,216.223,237. 

Morehead,  ex-Gov.,  arrest  of,  203. 

Morgan,  John,  h.ls  raids  in  Kentucky,  212, 
223.  223,  his  surrender,  iinprisonmeiu  and 
escape,  226;  hii  later  raids,  240. 

Mound  Builders  in  Kentucky,  271. 

Muter,  Judge,  his  stand  against  Wilkinson. 
95,  gfi- 

O’Jfara,  Theodore,  his  tribute  to  Kentucky 
soldiers  in  Mexican  U ar,  iSi ; grave  of,  i8;. 

“ Old  Monmo/uth,”  the  hunter,  15. 

Paducah,  General  Gr.int  at.  202. 

ik'ck,  Rev.  ].  M , on  religion  ii\  Kentucky, 
'3"s 

Perryville,  Battle  of,  2 17. 

PvftroUuun  'A’ells,  371. 

P-.litic;.l  Club,  Ihe,  98 

Prentice,  George  D , 183. 

■R '.i'.rnad.s  in  Kmituckv,  272. 

R-  i.'gion  and  educ.^tion  in  Kentucky,  274.  283. 

Robmson,  Gov.  lames  F.,  attempts  ro.idjust- 
nient  of  si.ivery  question,  2io- 

Rogers,  Cofoutl  David,  defeat  of,  74. 
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St.  Joseph’s  College  established,  loS. 

Sebastian,  Judge,  prominent  in  Spanish 
intrigue,  119. 

Shaler,  Prof.,  on  military'  government  in 
Kentucky,  eef. ; oi  mineral  resources  of 
Kentucky,  ’70. 

Shelby,  Isaac,  first  governor,  9S. 

Slierman,  (len.,  commarids  in  Kentuckv,  ao; 

Slavery,  agitation  against,  172;  emancipation,  j 
173;  position  toward  in  iSoo,  liii;  Lin- 
coln’s emancipation  procb.marion,  219; 
contrabands,  219  ; e.x-.-diis  ct  negroe.s,  2.10  ; 
enrollment  of  negroes,  236 ; Thi."teenth 
Amendment  reiected,  245. 

Steamboat,  the  first  in  Kentuckv.  144. 

Taylor,  Gen.  Zachary,  commands  in  ACexican 
War,  17S:  electee;  ''resident,  ii2. 


Thomas,  Gen,,  and  bis  Kentuckians  in  War 
of  1S12,  147,  149. 

Transylvania,  Colony  of  (see  Kentucky). 

Transylvania  Company,  The,  purchase  Ken- 
tucky land,  34. 

I “ L'nderaround  Railroad,”  The,  174. 

Virginia  laud  office  system,  The,  85. 

Warner,  Charles  Dudley,  on  Kentucky,  201, 
2^e,  268. 

Wayne,  Gen.  .Ant'nony,  leads  Kentuckians 
against  Indians,  114. 

Weller,  Ensign  David,  letter  of,  130. 

Whiskey  distilling,  2S2. 

Wilkinson,  General,  his  career,  93,  95,  97;  in 
.Spanisli  intrigue,  119:  public  feeling  to- 
ward, 127;  denounces  Aaron  Burr,  142. 

Wiikinaoii-Redding  case,  The,  160-171. 
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EDITED  BY  ELBRIDGE  S.  BROOKS. 

The  Story  of  Kentucky  is  the  sixth  issue  in  tlic 
proposed  series  of  graphic  narrations  descripti\-t‘ 
of  the  rise  and  development  of  the  America,’'- 
Union.  No  one  of  the  American  Commonwealtri^ 
has  a more  stirring  or  picturescpie  story  than  Ken- 
tucky, and  Miss  Connelly,  though  treating  her 
theme  strictly  as  a “ story,”  has  yet  so  deftly  woven 
the  romance  and  the  realitv  as  to  u:ive  to  her  charac- 
ters  a connected  individuality  and  to  her  record  of 
the  growth  of  the  State  a practical  if  picturesque  set- 
ting: that  instructs  while  it  absorbs  and  is  altog^ether 
reliable  while  being  stirring  and  dramatic. 

In  the  production  of  so  comprehensive  a series 
as  is  this  Story  of  the  States,  it  is  as  wise  as  it  i- 
necessary  to  make  haste  slowly,  d'he  American 
Commonwealths  are  adding  important  paragraph.:; 
to  their  story  every  day,  and  each  story  needs  to 
be  fully  as  well  as  concisely  told. 

Great  care  is  being  exercised  in  the  selection  ot 
writers  for  the  entire  series  and  the  expressions  (>i 
popular  and  critical  approval  of  the  plan  adoptc  : 
are  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  publishers. 

This  sixth  volume  will  be  speedily  followed  h} 
the  Story  of  Massachusetts  by'  Edward  Evereit 
Hale. 

The  Story  of  Colorado  by  Charles  M.  Skinner 
and  the  Story  of  New  Mexico  by  Fforatio  O.  Ladn 
will  also  be  among  the  eati\-  issues. 
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. Among  the  other  volumes  secured  for  the  series, 
several  of  which  are  already  well  toward  completion, 
are : 

The  Story  of  California  . 

The  Story  of  \'irginia 
The  Storv  of  Connecticut 
The  Story  of  Missouri 
The  .Story  of  'lexas 
I'he  .^tory  of  Maryland  . 

The  Story  of  Deiaware  . 

The  .‘^tory  of  the  luuian  Terri 
The  Story  of  Michigan  . 

The  Story  of  the  District  of  (. 

The  Story  of  Oregon 
The  Story  of  Maine 
The  Story  of  Fennsvlvania 
The  Story  of  Kansas 
The  Story  of  Mississippi 
The  Story  of  Florida 
I'he  Story  of  Alabama 
The  Story  of  Tennessee  . 

The  Storv  of  Arkansas  . 

The  .Story  of  New  Jersey 

The  stories  will  be  issued  at  the  uniform  net 
subscription  price  of  $1.50  per  volume.  Announc- 
ments  of  additions  to  the  series  will  be  made  in 
succeeding  volumes.  Inquiries  respecting  the 
series  may  be  addressed  to  the  publishers, 

^ D.  LOTfIROP  COaIPAN'V,  BOSTON. 

/ irCiidy  Pub/tsht’d. ) 

The  Story  of  New  York,  by  Eibridge  S.  Brooks. 

The  Story  of  Ohio,  by  Alexander  Black. 

The  StOT3/  of  Louisiana,  by  Maurice  Thompson. 

The  Story  of  Vermont,  by  John  L.  Heaton. 

The  Story  of  Wisconsin,  by  Reuben  G.  Thwaites. 

Svo,  each  \uUurie  fully  illii'jtnued,  price  Sr  50. 

The  initial  volume'^  of  this  netv  anti  notable  contribution  to 
.American  history  have  been  so  favorably  received  that  little 


By  Noah  Brooks 
By  Marion  Harland 
By  SlDNRY  Lu.ska 
By  Jessie  Benton  Fremont 
By  E.  S.  Nadal 
By  John  R.  Cokvei.l 
By  Olive  Thorne  Miller 
ory  . . By  George  E.  Foster 

By  Charles  Moore 
olumbia  . By  Edmlni.)  Alton 

By  Margaret  E.  Sangster 
By  Almon  G CNN  I son 
By  Olive  Risley  Seward 
By  Willis  J.  Ah  bo  it 
By  Laura  F.  Hinsdale 
By  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin 
By  Annie  Sawyer  Downs 
By  Laura  C.  Holloway 
By  Octave  Th.vnet 
By  Wm.  Elliot  Griffis 
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doubt  can  remain  as  to  the  need  of  the  series  they  inaugurate 
and  the  permanent  popularity  of  the  style  adopted  for  their 
telling. 

“Of  the  series  instructively,’’  says  the  Boston  Globe,  “on-* 
can  hardly  say  too  much  in  praise.  In  a new  held  it  contril)- 
utes  essentially  and  influentially  to  the  right  estimation  of 
national  character  and  of  the  mission  of  the  future.” 

I —  NEW  YORK.  Every  American  should  read  this  book. 
It  is  not  dull  history.  It  is  story  based  on  historic  facts. 
“With  all  the  fascinations  of  a story,”  says  the  Journal  J 
Education^  “ it  still  remains  loyal  to  historic  facts  and  thc 
patriotic  spirit.” 

“ A valuable  contribution  to  picturesque  history.”  — Boston  A dvertiser. 

” Vivid,  picturesque  and  entertaining.”  — Minneapetis  Tricjitie. 

‘‘  To  one  familiar  with  the  history  of  New  York  State  this  book  will  be  exceedingly  refre-h- 
ing  and  interesting.  Mr.  Urooks  is  an  entertaining  writer  and  his  Story  of  New  York  will  he 
read  with  avidity.  He  is  no  novice  in  historic  writing.  This  book  will  add  to  his  reputati-  n 
and  wiU  hrid  its  way  into  thousands  of  private  libraries.”  — Utica  Press, 

II —  OHIO.  This  volume  has  been  received  with  Lhe  most 
enthusiastic  approval.  No  existing  work  occupies  precisely  the 
same  held.  It  is  at  once  picture,  text-book  and  story.  Mr. 
Black's  skill  in  condensing  into  so  brief  a compass  so  much 
valuable  matter,  his  deft  handling  of  ail  the  varying  phases  of 
Ohio’s  story  and  his  picturesque  presentation  of  what  in  oilier 
hands  might  be  but  the  dry  details  of  history  have  secured 
alike  popular  recognition  and  popular  approval. 

" To  incorporare  within  sornu  three  hundred  pages,  even  an  iittelligible  sketch  of  the  hist'U-.’ 
of  Ohio  i.s  •■omething  of  a liti.rary  feat,  and  to  make  sucli  a -.kcti-h  interesting  i-s  still  r<>‘  ' 
d.ihcult.  Mr.  Black,  liowevei  , has  .succeeded  in  doing  thi  ..  . . His  book  is  wvlc  ' ■ 

and  valuable  and  is  well  adapted  for  popular  use  and  reference.”  — .Vew  }\>r/c  Pribane 

"One  of  the  warm,  lively,  picturesque  narratives,  lighted  up  with  bits  of  personal,  burnt  . 
interest  and  clear  clunpses  of  a pe<.)p!e‘s  c-very-day  life  winch  will  clo.sely  interest  the  genci.d 
reader."  — (.kica^o  Piines. 

HI  — LOUISIANA.  Thompson’s  brilliant  and  enter- 

taining outline  of  the  history  of  one  of  the  mo^T  picturesque 
and  romantic  .States  in  all  the  sisterhood  of  American  C<umnon- 
wcalths  is  full  of  grace  and  vigor.  y<;ked  to  characteri‘'t:c 
description  and  a pleasing  presentation  of  facts.  It  is,  .sa> 

the  CnnCy  “ A wonderfully  picturesque  account  of  a l.'.mi 
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abounding  in  interest  of  every  sort:  landscapes,  hereditary 
singularities,  mixed  nationality,  legends  and  thrilling  episodes.” 

“ The  manner  in  \vhich  tins  storv-  is  told  by  Mr,  Thompson  leaves  little  to  be  ilesired.  . . . 
He  ha.'-  made  an  a'osorbing  and  stirring,  but  at  the  same  tune  most  thoroughly  practical  and 
instructive  book.*’ — Bosfou  TravciLr. 

“There  is  no  lack  of  fascinating  and  romantic  material  in  the  hist'.'ry  of  Louisiana  without 
going  beyond  the  barest  facts,  as  indeed  Mr.  Thompson  shows.”  — Tke  Xation. 

“An  absorbing  romance  and  at  the  same  time  a practical  and  instructive  history.” — Jour- 
nal cj  JidncaUon. 

“ Mr.  Thompson's  prose  is  full  of  the  fire  and  spirit  of  poetiag  and  the  storr-  could  .scarcely 
be  told  better  or  more  interestiivcly.  The  -.vriting  is  free  from  all  preiudices  and  can  be  read 
with  a liitc  interest  b>  the  people  of  Illinois  and  those  of  Louisiana.”  — Chica^’-o  Inter-Occa7i. 

“ The  story  is  picturesque  beyond  all  possibility  of  greater  and  more  vivid  heightening.  . . 
The  bock  is  one  of  great  popular  interest  and  U is  rarely  that  a work  of  hiitoricaJ  accuracy  is 
presenttd  in  a garb  su  gracefui  and  aliurutg."  — Xe'jjark  Daily  Adi'ertuer. 

IV  — VERMONT.  Heaton  has  not  only  made  a clear, 

entertaining  and  practical  story  of  the  Green  IMountain  State, 
but  has  produced  a book  that  stands,  at  present,  without  a com- 
petitor,  no  history  of  Vermont  having  been  published  for  over 
forty  years.  Every  Vermont  family  and  every  family  able  to 
trace  its  origin  to  the  Mountain  Commonwealth  should  find 
pride  and  pleasure  in  this  story. 

‘ A substantial  contribution  to  our  historical  literature.  Mr.  Heaton  has  told  his  story  with 
spirit  and  vicor  and  technical  historical  accuracy.  The  book  has  the  charm  of  a weil-written 
romance  and  the  value  of  a solid  work  of  history.”  — Chica£;o  Tribune. 

“ voiume  that  should  attract  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  every  ]ihase  of  our  nation’s 
story  and  every  admirer  of  sturdy,  persistent,  devoted  and  patriotic  endeavor.” — Cincinnati 
F.  nquirer. 

“ Not  a pane  is  dull,  tedious  or  other  than  lucul  and  lively,  so  charmins  is  the  stjle  and  so 
fluid  is  the  narrative,  condensed  without  being  su;  erficial.”  — Christian  Reg-ister. 

” Mr.  Heaton’s  :.tyle  i.s  manlv.  unaffected,  simple  and  direct,  full  of  practical  purpose 
lighted  with  the  skdl  of  a humorist.”  — Louisz’ilie  Canricr-Joiernal. 

“ It  is  as  readable  as  a novel  — much  more  so  than  the  average  analytical  novel  of  the  peric-d 
— and  should  be  widely  read.’’  — St.  Johnshury  Republican. 

V — WTSCONwSIN.  A graphic  and  practical  outline  of  the 
beginning  ano  the  ad\*ance  to  prosperity  of  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin— the  child  of  the  fur-trader  and  the  coun'ur  </.*  bets.  Mr. 
Thwaites’  position  as  Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical 
Society  has  afforded  him  unequalled  facilitie.'i  for  a correct  and 
interesting;  narrative,  while  his  intimate  acquaintance  witli  every 
section  of  his  State  gives  an  esriecia!  value  and  authority  to  his 
storv  of  this  noble  Western  Commonwealth. 
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